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TWO LITTLE WOODEN SHOES. 

A SKETCH. 



CHAPTER I. 

Bebee sprang out of bed at daybreak. She was 
sixteen. 

It seemed a very wonderful thing to be as much 
as that — sixteen — a woman quite. 

A cock was crowing under her lattice — he said 

how old you are I — how old you arel every time 

that he sounded his clarion. 

She opened the lattice and wished him good- 
s' 
Z3 day, with a laugh. It was so pleasant to be woke 

_^ by him and to think that no one in all the world 

E^J could ever call her a child any more. 

There was a kid bleating in the shed. There 

was a thrush singing in the dusk of the sycamore 

leaves. There was a calf lowing to its mother 

away there beyond the fence. There were dreamy 
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muffled bells ringing in the distance from many 
steeples and belfries where the city was; they all 
said one thing: "How good it is to be so old as 
that — how good, how very good!" 

B^b6e was very pretty. 

No one in all Brabant ever denied that To 
look at her it seemed as if she had so lived amongst 
the flowers that she had grown like them, and only 
looked a bigger blossom — that was all. 

She wore two little wooden shoes and a little 
cotton cap, and a grey kirtle — linen in summer, 
serge in winter; but the little feet in the shoes were 
like rose-leaves, and the cap was as white as a 
lily, and the grey kirtle was like the bark of the 
bough that the apple blossom parts when it peeps 
out to blush in the sun. 

The flowers had been the only godmothers that 
she had ever had, and fairy godmothers too. The 
marigolds and the sunflowers had given her their 
ripe rich gold to tint her hair; the lupins had lent 
their azure for her eyes; the moss-rose buds had 
made her pretty mouth; the arum lilies had un- 
curled their softness for her skin; and the lime- 
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blossoms had given her theu: frank, fresh, innocent 
fragrance. The winds had blown, and the rains 
had rained, and the sun had shone on her, indeed, 
but they had only warmed the whiteness of her 
limbs, and had given to her body and her soul a 
hardy, breeze-blown freshness like that of a field 
cowslip. 

She had never been called an3rthing but B6b6e. 

One summer day Antoine Maes, — a French sub- 
ject, but a Belgian by adoption and habit, an old 
man who got his meagre living by tilling the garden 
plot about his hut and selling flowers in the city 
squares — Antoine, going into Brussels for his da/s 
trade, had seen a grey bundle floating amongst the 
water-lilies in the bit of water near his hut and 
had hooked it out to land, and found a year-old 
child in it, left to drown no doubt, but saved by 
the lilies, and laughing gleefully at fate. 

Some lace-worker, blind with the pain of toil, 
or some peasant woman harder of heart than the 
oxen in her yoke, had left it there to drift away to 
death, not reckoning for the inward ripple of the 
current or the toughness of the lily leaves and stems. 
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Old Antoine took it to his wife, and the wife, 
a childless aged soul, begged leave to keep it; 
and the two poor lonely simple folks grew to care 
for the homeless and motherless thing, and they 
and the people about all called it B^b^e — only 
B6bde. 

The church got at it and added to it a saint's 
name; but for all its little world it remained B6h^Q 
— B^bde when it trotted no higher than the red 
carnation-heads; — B6b6e when its yellow curls 
touched as high as the lavender bush; — B^b^e on 
this proud day when the thrush's song and the 
cock's crow found her sixteen years old. 

Old Antoine's hut stood in a little patch of 
garden ground with a briar hedge all round it, in 
that byeway which lies between Laeken and Brus- 
sels, in the heart of flat green Brabant, where there 
are beautiful meadows and tall flowering hedges, 
and forest trees, and fern-filled ditches, and a little 
piece of water, deep and cool, where the swans 
sail all day long, and the silvery willows dip and 
sway with the wind. 

Turn aside from the highway, and there it lies 
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to-day; and all the place brims over with grass, 
and boughs, and blossoms, and flowering beans 
and wild dog-roses; and there are a few cottages 
and cabins there near the pretty water, and farther 
there i& an old church sacred to S. Guido; and 
beyond goes the green, level country and the end- 
less wheat-fields, and the old mills with their red 
sails against the sun; and beyond all these the pale, 
blue, sea-like horizon of the plains of Flanders. 

It was a pretty little hut, pink all over like a 
sea shell, in the fashion that the Netherlanders love; 
and its two square lattices were dark with creeping 
plants and big rose-bushes; and its roof, so low 
that you could touch it, was golden and green with 
all the lichens and stoneworts that are known on 
earth. 

Here B^bde grew from year to year; and soon 
learned to be big enough and hardy enough to tie 
up bunches of stocks and pinks for the market, 
and then to carry a basket for herself, trotting by 
Antoine's side along the green roadway and into 
the white, wide streets; and in the market the 
buyers — most often of all when they were young 
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mothers — would seek out the little golden head 
and the beautiful frank blue eyes, and buy B^b^e's 
lilies and carnations whether they wanted them or 
not. So that old Antoine Maes used to cross him- 
self and say that, thanks to Our Lady, trade was 
thrice as stirring since the little one had stretched 
out her rosy fingers with the flowers. 

All the same, however stirring trade might be 
in summer, when the long winters came and the 
Montague de la Cour was a sharp slope of ice, 
and the pinnacles of Ste. Gudule were all frosted 
white with snow, and the hothouse fiowers alone 
could fill the market, and the country gardens were 
bitter black wind-swept desolations where the chilly 
roots huddled themselves together underground 
like homeless children in a cellar, — then the money 
gained in the time of leaf and blossom was all 
needed to buy a black loaf and a faggot of wood; 
and many a day in the little pink hut Bdb^e rolled 
herself up in her bed like a dormouse, to forget in 
sleep that she was supperless and as cold as a 
frozen robin. 

So that when Antoine Maes grew sick and died^ 
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more from age and weakness than any real disease, 
there were only a few silver crowns in the brown 
jug hidden in the thatch, and the hut itself, with 
its patch of ground, was all that he could leave to 
B^b^e. 

"Live in it, little one, and take nobody in it to 
worry you, and be good to the bird and the goat, 
and be sure to keep the flowers blowing," said the 
old man with his last breath; and, sobbing her 
heart out by his bedside, B^b6e vowed to do his 
bidding. 

She was not quite fourteen then; and when she 
had laid her old friend to rest in the rough green 
graveyard about S. Guido, she was very sorrowful 
and lonely — poor little, bright B^b6e, who had 
never hardly known a worse woe than to run the 
thorns of the roses into her fingers or to cry 
because a thrush was found starved to death in the 
snow. 

B^b^e went home, and sat down in a corner 
and thought. 

The hut was her own, and her own the little 
green triangle just then crowded with its May-day 
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blossom in all the colours of the rainbow. She was 
to live in it, and never let the flowers die — so he 
had said; good, rough old ugly Antoine Maes, who 
had been to her as father, mother, country, king, 
and law. 

The sun was shining. Through the little square 
of the lattice she could see the great tulips opening 
in the grass and a bough of the apple-tree swaying 
in the wind. A chaffinch clung to the bough, and 
swung to and fro singing. The door stood open, 
with the broad bright day shining through; and 
B^b^e's little world came streaming in with it — the 
world which dwelt in the half dozen cottages 
that fringed this green lane of hers like beavers* 
nests pushed out under the leaves on to the water's 
edge. 

They came in, six or eight of them, all women; 
trim, clean, plain Brabant peasants, hard working, 
kindly of nature, and shrewd in their own simple 
matters; people who laboured in the fields all the 
day long or worked themselves blind over the lace 
pillows in the city. 

"You are too young to live alone, B^b^e," said 
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the first of them. "My old mother shall come and 
keep house for you." 

"Nay — better come and live with me, B^bde," 
said the second. "I wiU give you bit and drop, 
and clothing, too, for the right to your plot of 
ground." 

"That is to cheat her," said the third. "Hark 
here, B^b^e — my sister, who is a lone woman, as 
you know well, shall come and bide with you, and 
ask you nothing — nothing at all — only you shall 
just give her a crust, perhaps, and a few flowers to 
sell sometimes." 

"No, no," said a fourth; "that will not do. You 
let me have the garden and the hut, B^b^e, and my 
sons shall till the place for you — and I will live 
with you myself, and leave the boys the cabin — so 
you will have all the gain, do you not see, dear 
little one?" 

"Pooh!" said the fifth, stouter and better clothed 
than the rest. "You are all eager for your own 
good, not for hers. Now I — Father Francis says we 
should all do as we would be done by — I will take 
B^b^e to live with me, all for nothing; and we will 
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root the flowers up and plant it with good cabbages 
and potatoes and salad plants. And I will stable 
my cows in the hut to sweeten it after a dead man, 
and I will take my chance of making money out of 
it, and no one can speak more fair than that when 
one sees what weather is, and thinks what insects 
do; and all the year round, winter and summer, 
B6b^e here will want for nothing, and have to take 
no care for herself whatever." 

The speaker. Trine Krebs, was the best-to-do 
woman in the little lane, having two cows of her 
own and earrings of solid silver, and a green cart, 
and a big dog that took the milk into Brussels. 
She was heard, therefore, with respect, and a short 
silence followed her words. But it was very short; 
and a hubbub of voices crossed each other after it 
as the speakers grew hotter against one another and 
more eager to convince each other of the disinter- 
estedness and delicacy of their offers of aid. 

Through it all Bib^e sat quite quiet on the edge 
of the little truckle bed, with her eyes fixed on the 
apple bough and the singing chaffinch. 

She heard them all patiently. 
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They were all her good friends, friends old and 
true. This one had given her cherries a dozen of 
summers. That other had bought her a little waxen 
Jesus at Kermesse. The old woman in the blue 
linen skirt had taken her to her first communion. 
She who wanted her sister to have the crust and 
the flowers, had brought her a beautiful painted 
book of Hours that had cost her a whole franc. 
Another had given her the solitary wonder, travel 
and foreign feast of her whole life, a day fifteen 
miles away at the fair at Mechlin. The last speaker 
of all had danced her on her knee a hundred 
times in babyhood and told her legends, and let 
her ride in the green cart behind big curly-coated 
Tambour. 

B^b^e did not doubt that these trusty old friends 
meant well by her, and yet a certain heavy sense 
fell on her that in all these counsels there was not 
the same whole-hearted and frank goodness that 
had prompted the gifts to her of the waxen Jesus, 
and the book of Hours. 

B^b^e did not reason, because she was too little 
a thing and too trustful; but she felt in a vague, 
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sorrowful fashion, that they were all of them trying 
to make some benefit out of her poor heritage, 
with small regard for herself at the root of their 
speculations. 

B^b^e was a child; wholly a child; body and 
soul were both as fresh in her as a golden crocus 
just born out of the snows. But she was not a 
little fool, though people sometimes called her so 
because she would sit in the moments of her leisure 
with her blue eyes on the far away clouds like a 
thing in a dream. 

She heard them patiently till the cackle of shrill 
voices had exhausted itself, and the six women 
stood on the sunny mud floor of the hut eyeing 
each other with venomous glances; for though they 
were good neighbours at all times, each, in this 
matter, was hungry for the advantages to be got out 
of old Antoine's plot of ground. 

They were very poor; they toiled in the scorched 
or frozen fields all weathers, or spent from dawn to 
nightfall pouring over their cobweb lace; and to 
save a sou or gain a cabbage was of moment to 
them, only second to the keeping of their souls 
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secure of heaven by Lenten mass and Easter 
psalm. 

B^bde listened to them all, and the tears dried 
on her cheeks, and her pretty rosebud lips curled 
close in one another. 

"You are very good, no doubt, all of you," she 
said at last. "But I cannot tell you that I am thank- 
ful, for my heart is like a stone, and I think it is 
not so very much for me as it is for the hut that 
you are speaking. Perhaps it is wrong in me to say 
so — yes — I am wrong, I am sure,— you are all kind, 
and I am only B6b6e. But you see he told me to 
live here and take care of the flowers, and I must 
do it, that is certain. I will ask Father Francis, if 
you wish; but if he tell me I am wrong as you do, 
I shall stay here all the same." 

And in answer to their expostulations and con- 
demnation, she only said the same thing over again 
always, in different words, but to the same steadfast 
purpose. The women clamoured about her for an 
hour in reproach and rebuke; she was a baby in- 
deed, she was a little fool, she was a naughty, ob- 
stinate child, she was an ungrateful, wilful little 
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creature, who ought to be beaten till she was blue, 
if only there was anybody that had the right to 
do it! 

"But there is nobody that has the right," said 
B6b6e, getting angry and standing upright on the 
floor, with Antoine's old grey cat in her round arms. 
"He told me to stay here, and he would not have 
said so if it had been wrong; and I am old enough 
to do for myself, and I am not afraid, and who is 
there that would hurt me] Oh, yes; go and tell 
Father Francis, if you like. I do not believe he will 
blame me, but if he do, I must bear it. Even 
if he shut the church door on me, I will obey An- 
toine, and the flowers will know I am right, and 
they will let no evil spirits touch me, for the flowers 
are strong for that; they talk to the angels in the 
night." 

What use was it to argue with a little idiot like 
this] Indeed, peasants never do argue; they use 
abuse. It is their only form of logic. 

They used it to B6b6e, rating her soundly, as 
became people who were old enough to be her 
grandmothers, and who knew that she had been 
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raked out of their own pond, and had no more 
real place in creation than a water-rat, as one might 
say. 

The women were kindly, and had never thrown 
this truth against her before; and in fact, to be a 
foundling was no sort of disgrace to their sight; but 
anger is like wine, and makes the depths of the 
mind shine clear, and all the mud that is in the 
depths stink in the light; and in their wrath at not 
sharing Antoine's legacy, the good souls said bitter 
things that in calm moments they would no more 
have uttered than they would have taken up a knife 
to slit her throat. 

They talked themselves hoarse with impatience 
and chagrin, and went backwards over the threshold, 
their wooden shoes and their shrill voices keeping 
a clattering chorus. 

By this time it was evening; the sun had gone 
off the floor, and the bird had done singing. 

B^bde stood in the same place, hardening her 
little heart, whilst big and bitter tears swelled 
into her eyes, and fell on the soft fur of the sleep- 
ing cat 
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She only very vaguely understood why it was in 
any sense shameful to have been raked out of the 
water-lilies like a drowning field-mouse^ as they had 
said it was. She and Antoine had often talked of 
that summer morning when he had found her there 
amongst the leaves, and B^b6e and he had laughed 
over it gaily, and she had been quite proud in her 
innocent fashion that she had had a fairy and the 
flowers for her mother and god-mothers, which An- 
toine always told her was the case beyond any 
manner of doubt 

Even Father Francis hearing the pretty harm- 
less fiction had never deemed it his duty to disturb 
her pleasure in it, being a good, cheerful old man, 
who thought that woe and wisdom both come soon 
enough to bow young shoulders and to silver young 
curls without his interference. 

B6hie had always thought it quite a fine thing 
to have been bom of water-lilies with the sun for 
her father, and when people in Brussels had asked 
her of her parentage, seeing her stand in the market 
with a certain look on her that was not like other 
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children, she had always gravely answered in the 
purest good faith, — 

"My mother was a flower." 

"You are a flower, at any rate," they would 
say in return, and B^b^e had been always quite 
content 

But now she was doubtful; she was rather per- 
plexed than sorrowful. These good friends of hers 
seemed to see some new sin about her. Perhaps, 
after all, thought B^b^e, it might have been better 
to have had a human mother who would have taken 
care of her now old Antoine was dead, instead of 
those beautiful gleaming cold water-lilies which went 
to sleep on their green velvet beds, and did not 
certainly care when the thorns ran into her fingers, 
or the pebbles got in her wooden shoes. 

In some vague way, disgrace and envy — the 
twin Discords of the world — touched her inno- 
cent cheek with their hot breath, and as the 
evening fell, Bdb^e felt very lonely and a little 
wistful. 

She had been always used to run out in the 
pleasant twilight time amongst the flowers, and water 
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them, Antoine filling the can from the well, and 
the neighbours would come and lean against the 
little low wall, knitting and gossiping; and the big 
dogs, released from harness, would poke their heads 
through the wicket for a crust; and the children 
would dance and play Colin Maillard on the green 
by the water, and she, when the flowers were no 
longer thirsty, would join them, and romp and 
dance and sing the gayest of them alL 

But now the buckets hung at the bottom of the 
well, and the flowers hungered in vain, and the 
neighbours held aloof, and she shut-to the hut door 
and listened to the rain which began to fall, and 
cried herself to sleep all alone in her tiny kingdom. 

When the dawn came the sun rose red and 
warm; the grass and boughs sparkled; a lark sang; 
B^b6e awoke, sad in heart indeed, for her lost old 
friend, but brighter and braver. 

"Each of them wanted to get something out of 
me," thought the child. "Well, I will live alone, 
then, and do my duty, just as he said. The flowers 
will never let any real harm come, though they do 
look so indiflerent and smiling sometimes, and 
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though not one of them hung their heads when his 
coffin was carried through them yesterday." 

That want of sympathy in the flowers troubled 
her. The old man had loved them so well, and 
they had all looked as glad as ever, and had blos- 
somed saucily in the sun, and not even a rose- 
bud turned the paler as the poor still stiffened limbs 
went by in the wooden shell. 

"I suppose God cares — but I wish they did," 
said B6b6e, to whom the garden was more intel- 
ligible than Providence. 

"Why do you not carel" she asked the pinks, 
shaking the raindrops off their curled rosy petals. 
The pinks leaned lazily against their sticks, and 
seemed to say, "Why should we care for any- 
thing, unless a slug be eating usi — that is real woe, 
if you like." 

B^b6e, without her sabots on, wandered thought- 
fully among the sweet wet sun-lightened labyrinths 
of blossom, her pretty bare feet treading the narrow 
grassy paths with pleasure in their coolness. 

"He was so good to you," she said reproachfully 
to the great gaudy gillyflowers and the painted 
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Rweet peas. *^He never let you know heat or cold 
— he never let the worm gnaw or the snail harm 
you; — he would get up in the dark to see after 
your wants, — and when the ice froze over you, he 
was there to loosen your chains. Why do you not 
care, any one of youl" 

**How silly you arel" said the flowers. "You 
must be a butterfly or a poet, B6b6e, to be as foolish 
as that. Some one will do all he did. We are of 
market value, you know. Care, indeed! — when the 
sun is so warm, and there is not an earwig in the 
place to trouble us." 

The flowers were not always so selfish as this; 
and perhaps the sorrow in B6b6e's heart made their 
callousness seem harder than it really was. When 
we suffer very much ourselves, anything that smiles 
in the sun seems cruel — a child, a bird, a dragonfly 
— nay, even a fluttering ribbon, or a spear-grass that 
waves in the wind. 

There was a little shrine at the comer of the 
garden, set into the wall; a niche with a bit of glass 
and a picture of the Virgin, so battered that no 
one could trace any feature of it It had been there 
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for centuries, and was held in great veneration; and 
old Antoine had always cut the choicest buds of 
his roses and set them in a delf pot in front of it 
every other morning all the summer long. 

Bib6e, whose religion was the sweetest and 
vaguest mingling of Pagan and Christian myths, 
and whose faith in fairies and in saints was exactly 
equal in strength and in ignorance — B6h6e filled 
the delf pot anew carefully, then knelt down on the 
turf in that little green comer, and prayed in devout 
hopeful childish good faith to the awful unknown 
Powers who were to her only as gentle guides and 
kindly playmates. 

Was she too familiar with the Holy Mother! 

She was almost fearful that she was; but then 
the Holy Mother loved flowers so well, B6b6e could 
not feel aloof from her, nor be afraid. 

"When one cuts the best blossoms for her, and 
tries to be good, and never tells a lie," thought 
Beb^e, "I am quite sure, as she loves the lilies, that 
she will never altogether forget me." 

So she said to the Mother of Christ fearlessly, 
and nothing doubting; and then rose for her 
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daily work of cutting the flowers for the market in 
Brussels. 

By the time her baskets were full, her fowls 
fed, her goat foddered, her starling's cage cleaned, 
and her hut door locked, and her wooden shoes 
clattering on the sunny road into the city, B6b6e 
was almost content again, though ever and again as 
she trod the familiar ways, the tears dimmed her 
eyes as she remembered that old Antoine would 
never again hobble over the stones beside her. 

"You are a little wilful one, and too young to 
live alone," said Father Francis, meeting her in 
the lane. 

But he did not scold her seriously; and she 
kept to her resolve; and the women who were good 
at heart took her back into favour again; and so 
B^b6e had her own way, and the fairies, or the 
saints, or both together, took care of her; and so it 
came to pass that all alone she heard the cock crow 
whilst it was dark, and woke to the grand and 
amazing truth that this fragrant dusky June morning 
found her full sixteen years old. 



i 
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CHAPTER IL 

The two years had not been all playtime, any 
more than they had been all summer. 

When one has not father, or mother, or brother, 
and all one's friends have barely bread enough for 
themselves, life cannot be very easy, nor its crusts 
very many at any time. 

£6b6e had a cherub's mouth, and a dreamer's 
eyes, and a poet's thoughts sometimes in her own 
untaught and unconscious fashion. But all the 
same she was a little hardworking Brabant peasant 
girl; up whilst the birds twittered in the dark; to 
bed when the red sun sank beyond the far blue 
line of the plains; she hoed, and dug, and watered, 
and planted her little plot; she kept her cabin as 
clean as a fresh blossomed primrose; she milked 
her goat, and swept her floor; she sat, all the warm 
days, in the town, selling her flowers, and in the 
winter-time, when her garden yielded her nothing. 
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she Strained her sight over lace-making in the city 
to get the small bit of food that stood between 
her and that hunger which to the poor means death. 

A hard life: very hard when hail and snow 
made the streets of Brussels like slopes of ice; a 
little hard even in the gay summer-time when B^b6e 
sat under the awning fronting the Maison du Roi; 
but all the time the child throve on it, and was 
happy, and dreamed of many graceful and gracious 
things whilst she was weeding amongst her lilies, 
or tracing the threads to and fro on her lace pillow. 

She could not move amongst her flowers idly as 
poets and girls love to do; she had to be active 
amidst them, else drought and rain, and worm and 
snail, and blight and brute would have made havoc 
of their fairest hopes. 

The loveliest love is that which dreams high 
above all storms, unsoiled by all burdens; but, per- 
haps, the strongest love is that which, whilst it adores, 
drags its feet through mire, and burns its brow in 
heat for the thing beloved. So B6b^e dreamed in 
her garden; but all the time for sake of it hoed and 
dug, and hurt her hands, and tired her limbs, and 
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bowed her shoulders under the great metal pails 
from the well. 

Now — when she woke to the full sense of her 
wonderful sixteen years, — B^b^e, standing barefoot 
on the mud-floor, was as pretty a sight as was to 
be seen betwixt Scheldt and Rhine. The sun had 
only left a soft warmth like an apricofs on her 
white skin. Her limbs, though strong as a mountain 
pony's, were slender and well shaped. Her hair 
curled in shiny crumpled masses, and tumbled about 
her shoulders. Her pretty round plump little breast 
was white as the daisies in the grass without, and 
in this blossoming time of her little life B6b^e, in 
her way, was beautiful as a peach-bloom is beautiful, 
and her innocent, courageous, happy eyes had dreams 
in them underneath their laughter — dreams that went 
farther than the green woods of Laeken, farther 
even than the white douds of summer. 

She was sixteen! — quite a woman! — was it pos- 
sible, she said to herself, as she went out to sit on 
her little wooden stool in the doorway. There had 
been fresh rain in the night, the garden was radiant; 
the smell of the wet earth was sweeter than all 
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perfumes that are burned in palaces. The dripping 
rosebuds nodded against her hair as she went out; 
the starling called to her — "B6b6e, B6b6e — bonjour, 
bonjour," which were all the words it knew. 

It said the same words a thousand times a week. 
But to B6b6e it seemed that the starling must 
certainly be aware that she was sixteen years old 
that day. 

Breaking her bread into the milk she sat in the 
dawn and thought, without knowing that she thought 
it, **How good it is to live when one is young!" 

Old people say the same thing often, but they 
sigh when they say it B^b^e smiled. 

M^re Kr6 opened her door in the next cottage 
and nodded over the wall. 

"What a fine thing to be sixteen 1 — a merry 
year, B6b6e." 

Marthe, the carpenter's wife, came out from her 
gate, broom in hand. 

"The Holy Saints keep you, B^b^e; why you 
are quite a woman now!" 

The little children of Varnhart, the charcoal- 
burner, who were as poor as any mouse in the old 
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churches, rushed out of their little home up the 
lane, bringing with them a cake stuck full of sugar 
and seeds and tied round with a blue ribbon, that 
their mother had made that very week, all in her 
honour. 

"Only see, B6b6e! Such a grand cake!" they 
shouted, dancing down the lane; "Jules picked the 
plums, and Jeanne washed the almonds, and Christine 
took the ribbon off her own Communion cap — all 
for you — all for you — but you will let us come and 
eat it tool" 

Old gran'mire Bishot, who was the oldest woman 
about Laeken, hobbled through the grass on her 
crutches and nodded her white shaking head, and 
smiled at B6b^e. 

"I have nothing to give you, little one — except 
tty blessing, if you care for that'' 

Bihie ran out, breaking from the children, and 
knelt down in the wet grass and bent her sunny 
Jiead to the benediction. 

Trine Krebs, the miller's wife, the richest woman 
of them all, called to the child from the steps of 
the mill, 
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"A meny year and the blessing of heaven, 
£6b6e. Come up, and here is my first dish of 
cherries for you; not tasted one myself; they will 
make you a feast with Vannhart's cake, though she 
should have known better, so poor as she is. Charity 
begins at home, and these children's stomachs are 
empty." 

B^b^e ran up and then down again gleefully with 
her lapful of big black cherries; Tambour, the old 
white dog, who had used to drag her about in his 
milk-cart, leaping on her in sympathy and con- 
gratulation. 

"What a supper we will have!" she cried to the 
charcoal-burner's children, who were turning summer- 
saults in the dock-leaves, while the swans stared and 
hissed. 

When one is sixteen, cherries and a cake have 
a flavour of Paradise still , especially when they are 
tasted twice, or thrice at most, in all the year. 

An old man called to her as. she went by his 
door. 

All these little cabins lie close together, with 
only their apple trees, or their tall beans, or their 
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hedges of thom between them; you may ride by 
and never notice them if you do not look for them 
under the leaves closely, as you would for thrushes' 
nests. 

He, too, was very old; a life-long neighbour and 
gossip of Antoine's; he had been a day-labourer in 
these same fields all his years, and had never tra- 
velled further than where the red mill-sails turned 
amongst the colza and the com. 

"Come in, my pretty one, for a second," he 
whispered, with an air of mystery that made B^bde's 
heart quicken with expectancy. "Come in; I have 
something for you. They were my dead daughter's 
— you have heard me talk of her; Aimie, who died 
forty year or more ago, they say; for me I think it 
was yesterday. Trine Krebs — she is a hard woman 
— heard me talking of my girl. She burst out 
laughing, 'Lord's sake, fool, why your girl would 
be sixty now if she had lived.' Well, so it may be; 
you see, the new mill was put up the week she died, 
and you call the new mill old; but, my girl, she is 
young to me. Always young. Come here, B^b6e." 

B^b^e went after him, a little awed, into the 

Twa Utile Woodm Shoes, ^ 
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dusky interior, that smelt of stored apples and of 
dried herbs that hung from the roof. There was a 
walnut- wood press, such as the peasants of France 
and the Low Countries keep their homespun linen 
in, and their old lace that serves for the nuptials 
and baptisms of half a score of generations. 

The old man unlocked it with a trembling hand, 
and there came from it an odour of dead lavender 
and of withered rose leaves. On the shelves there 
were a girl's set of clothes, and a girl's sabots, and 
a girl's communion veil and wreath. 

"They are all hers," he whispered; "all hers. 
And sometimes in the evening-time I see her coming 
along the lane for them — do you not knowl There 
is nothing changed; nothing changed; the grass, 
and the trees, and the huts, and the pond are all 
here — why should she only be gone awayl" 

"Antoine is gone." 

"Yes. But he was old; my girl is young." 

He stood a moment, with the press door open; 
a perplexed trouble in his dim eyes; the divine faith 
of love and the mule-like stupidity of ignorance 
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made him cling to this one thought without power 
of judgment in it 

"They say she would be sixty," he said, with a 
little dreary smile. "But that is absurd, you know. 
Why, she had cheeks like yours, and she would run 
— no lapwing could fly faster over corn. These are 
her things, you see; yes — all of them. That is the 
sprig of sweetbriar she wore in her belt the day be- 
fore the waggon knocked her down and killed her. 
I have never touched the things. But look here, 
B^b^e, you are a good child and true, and like her 
just a little. I mean to give you her silver clasps. 
They were her great-great-great grandmother's be- 
fore her. God knows how old they are not. And 
a girl should have some little wealth of that sort — 
and for Antoine's sake " 

The old man stayed behind, closing the press- 
door upon the lavender-scented clothes, and sitting 
down in the dull shadow of the hut to think of his 
daughter, dead forty summers and more. 

B^b^e went out with the brave, broad silver clasps 
about her waist, and the tears wet on her cheeks 
for a grief not her own. To bq killed just when 
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one was young, and was loved like that, and all the 
world was in its May-day flower — the silver felt 
cold to her touch — as cold as though it were the 
dead girl's hands that held her. 

The garlands that the children strung of daisies 
and hung about her had never chilled her so. 

But little Jeanne, the youngest of the charcoal- 
burner's little tribe, running to meet her, screamed 
with glee, and danced in the gay morning. 

"Oh, B6b6e! how you glitter! Did the Virgin 
send you that off her own altar) Let me see 
— let me touch! Is it made of the stars or of the 
suni" 

And B^b6e danced with the child, and the silver 
gleamed and sparkled, and all the people came 
running out to see, and the milk-carts were half an 
hour later for town, and the hens cackled loud un- 
fed, and the men even stopped on their way to the 
fields and paused, with their scythes on their shoul- 
ders, to stare at the splendid gift 

"There is not such another set of clasps in 
Brabant; old work you could make a fortune of in 
the curiosity shops in the Montagne," said Trine 
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Krebs, going up the steps of her mill-house, "Yet, 
all the same, you know, B^b^e, things off a dead 
body bring mischance sometimes." 

But B6b^e danced with the child, and did not 
hear. 

Whose fi§te day had ever begun like this one of 
hers) 

She was a little poet at heart, and should not 
have cared for such vanities; but when one is only 
sixteen, and has only a little rough woollen frock, 
and sits in the market-place or the lace-room, with 
other girls around, how should one be altogether 
indifferent to a broad, embossed, beautiful shield of 
silver that sparkles with each step one takes) 

A quarter of an hour idle thus was all, however, 
tliat B6b6e or her friends could spare at five o'clock 
on a summer morning, when the city was waiting 
for its eggs, its honey, its flowers, its cream, and its 
butter, and Tambour was shaking his leather harness 
in impatience to be off with his milk-cans. 

So B6b^e, all holiday though it was, and heroine 
though she felt herself, ran indoors, put up her 
cakes and cherries, cut her two basketsfull out of 
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the garden, locked her hut, and went on her quick 
happy little feet along the grassy paths towards the 
city. The sorting and tying up of the flowers she 
always left until she was sitting under the awning 
in front of the Broodhuis; the same awning, tawny 
as an autumn pear and weather-blown as an old 
sail, which had served to shelter Antoine Maes from 
heat and rain, through all the years of his life. 

"Go to the Madeleine; you will make money 
there, with your pretty blue eyes, B^b^e," people 
had said to her of late; but B6b6e had shaken her 
head. Where she had sat in her babyhood at An- 
toine's feet, she would sit so long as she sold flowers 
in Brussels — here, underneath the shadow of the 
Gothic towers that saw Egmont die. 

Old Antoine had never gone into the grand 
market that is fashioned after the Madeleine of 
Paris, and where in the cool, wet, sweet-smelling 
halls, all the flowers of Brabant are spread in bou- 
quets fit for the bridal of Una, and large as the 
shield of the Redcross Knight. 

Antoine could not compete with all those trea- 
sures of greenhouse and stove. He had always had 
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his little stall amongst those which spread their 
tawny awnings and their merry hardy blossoms un- 
der the shadow of the Hdtel de ViUe, in the midst 
of the buyings and sellings, the games and the 
quarrels, the auctions and the Cheap Johns, the 
mountebanks and the marriage parties, that daily and 
hourly throng the Grande Place. 

Here B^b^e, from three years old, had been 
used to sit beside him, and ponder seriously on 
grave and troublesome things, though by nature she 
was as gay as a lark. 

The people always heard her singing as they 
passed the garden. The children never found their 
games so merry as when she danced their rounds 
with them; and though she dreamed so much out 
there in the air amongst the carnations and the 
roses, or in the long, low workroom in the town, 
high against the crocketed pinnacles of the cathedral 
— yet her dreams, if vaguely wistful, were all bright 
of hue and sunny in their phantasies — still she had 
one unsatisfied and sad desire: she wanted to know 
so much, and she knew nothing. 
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She did not care for the grand and gay people. 

When the band played, and the park filled, and 
the bright little caf(6s were thronged with pleasure- 
seekers, and the crowds flocked hither and thither 
to the woods, to the theatres, to the galleries, to 
the guinguettes, B^b^e, going gravely along with her 
emptied baskets homeward, envied none of these. 

When at Noel, the little children hugged their 
loads of puppets and sugar-plums; when at the Fete 
Dieu, the whole people flocked out be-ribboned and 
vari-coloured like any bed of spring-anemones; when 
in the merry midsummer the chars-^-bancs trundled 
away into the forest with laughing loads of students 
and maidens; when in the rough winters the car- 
riages left furred and jewelled women at the doors 
of the operas or the palaces — B6b^e, going and 
coming through the city to her flower-stall or lace- 
work, looked at them all, and never thought of envy 
or desire. 

She had her little hut; she could get her bread; 
she lived with the flowers; the neighbours were good 
to her, and now and then, on a saint's day, she too 
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got her day in the woods; it never occurred to her 
that her lot could be better. 

But sometimes sitting, looking at the dark old 

beauty of the Broodhuis, or at the wondrous carven 

fronts of other Spanish houses, or at the painted 

stories of the cathedral windows, or at the quaint 

colours of the shipping on the quay, or at the long, 

^ark aisles of trees that went away through the 

forest to the far Ardennes mountains, where her 

^^^ps had never wandered — sometimes B^b^e would 

S^^ pondering on all this unknown world that lay 

before and behind and around her, and a sense of 

^^^ own utter ignorance would steal on her; and 

she would say to herself; "If only I knew a little — 

i"^t a very litde!" 

!But it is not easy to know even a very little 

^^^n you have to work for one's bread from sun- 

ri^^ to nightfall, and when none of your friends 

tiXow how to read or write; and even your old priest 

^ One of a family of peasants, and can just teach 

y^U the alphabet, and that is all. For Father Francis 

^^uld do no more than this; and all his spare time 

^^ taken up in digging his cabbage plot and see- 
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ing to his beehives; and the only books that B€b6e 
ever beheld were a few tattered Lives of Saints that 
lay moth-eaten on a shelf of his cottage. 

But Brussels has stones that are sermons, or 
rather that are quaint, touching, illuminated legends 
of the middle ages, which those who run may 
read. 

Brussels is a gay little city that lies as bright 
within its girdle of woodland as any butterfly that 
rests upon moss. 

The city has its ways and wiles of Paris. It 
decks itself with white and gold. It has music 
under its trees and soldiers in its streets, and troops 
marching and counter-marching along its sunny 
avenues. It has blue and pink, and yellow and green, 
on its awnings and on its house-fronts. It has a 
merry open-air life on its pavements at little marble 
tables before little gay-coloured caf^s. It has gilded 
balconies and tossing flags and comic operas, and 
leisurely pleasure-seekers, and tries always to believe 
and make the world believe that it is Paris in very 
truth. 
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But this is only the Brussels of the noblesse and 
the foreigners. 

There is a Brussels that is better than this — a 
Brussels that belongs to the old burgher-life, to the 
artists and the craftsmen, to the master masons of 
Moyen-age, to the same spirit and soul that once 
filled the free men of Ghent and the citizens of 
Bruges and the besieged of Leyden, and the blood 
of Egmont and of Home. 

Down there by the water-side, where the old 
quaint walls lean over the yellow sluggish stream, 
and the green barrels of the Antwerp barges swing 
against the dusky piles of the crumbling bridges. 

In the grey square desolate courts of the old 
palaces, where in cobwebbed galleries and silent 
chambers the Flemish tapestries drop to pieces. 

In the great populous square, where, above the 
clamorous and rushing crowds, the majestic front 
of the Maison du Roi frowns against the sun, and 
the spires and pinnacles of the Burgomaster's 
gathering-halls tower into the sky in all the fantastic 
luxuriance of Gothic fancy. 

Under the vast shadowy wings of angels in the 
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Stillness of the cathedral, across whose sunny aisles 
some little child goes slowly all alone, laden with 
lilies for the Feast of the Assumption, till their white 
glory hides its curly head. 

In all strange quaint old world niches with- 
drawn from men in silent grass-grown comers, 
where a twelfth-century corbel holds a pot of roses, 
or a gothic arch yawns beneath a wool-warehouse, 
or a water-spout with a grinning faun's head laughs 
in the grim humour of the Moyen-age above the 
bent head of a young lace-worker. 

In all these, Brussels, although more worldly 
than her sisters of Ghent and Bruges, and far more 
worldly yet than her Teuton cousins of Freiburg 
and NUrnberg, Brussels is in her own way still like 
some monkish story, mixed up with the Romaunt 
of the Rose, or rather like some light French vaude- 
ville, all jests and smiles, illustrated in motley con- 
trast with helm and hauberk, cope and cowl, pray- 
ing knights and fighting priests, winged griffins and 
nimbused saints, flame-breathing dragons and ena- 
moured princes, all mingled together in the illumi- 
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cated colours and the heroical grotesque romance 
of the Middle Ages. 

And it was this side of the city that B^b^e 
knew, and she loved it well, and would not leave 
it for the market of the Madeleine. 

She had no one to tell her anything, and all 
Antoine had ever been able to say to her concern- 
ing the Broodhuis was that it had been there in his 
father's time; and regarding Ste. Gudule, that his 
mother had burned many a candle before its altars 
for a dead brother who had been drowned off the 
dunes. 

But the child's mind unled, but not misled, had 
pondered on these things, and her heart had grown 
to love them; and perhaps no student of Spanish 
architecture, no antiquary of Moyen-age relics, loved 
Ste. Gudule and the Broodhuis as little ignorant 
B^b^e did 

There had been a time when great dark fierce 
men had builded these things, and made the place 
beautiful. So much she knew; and the little wist- 
ful , untaught intelligence tried to project itself into 
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those unknown times, and failed, and yet found 
pleasure in the effort 

And B6b6e would say to herself as she walked 
the streets — 

"Perhaps some one will come some day who will 
tell me all those things/' 

Meanwhile, there were the flowers, and she was 
quite content. 

Besides, she knew all the people: the old cob- 
bler who sat next her, and chattered all day long 
like a magpie; the tinker, who had come up many 
a summer night to drink a glass with Antoine; the 
cheap John, who cheated everybody, but who had 
always given her a toy or a trinket at every F6te 
Dieu all the summers she had known; the little old 
woman, sour as a crab, who sold rosaries and pic- 
tures of saints, and little waxen Christs upon a tray; 
the big dogs who pulled the carts in and lay pant- 
ing all day under the rush-bottomed chairs on 
which the egg- wives and the fruit-sellers sat, and 
knitted, and chaffered; nay, even the gorgeous huis- 
sier and the frowning gendarme, who marshalled 
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the folks into order as they went up for municipal 
registries, or for street-misdemeanours. 

She knew them all; had known them all ever 
since she had first trotted in like a little dog at 
Antoine's heels. 

So B^b^e stayed there. 

It is, perhaps, the most beautiful square in all 
Northern Europe, with its black timbers and gilded 
carvings, and blazoned windows, and majestic 
scutcheons, and fantastic pinnacles. This B^b^e 
did not know, but she loved it, and she sat reso- 
lutely in front of the Broodhuis, selling her flowers, 
smiling, chatting, helping the old woman, counting 
her little gains, eating her bit of bread at noonday 
like any other market girl, but, at times, glancing 
up to the stately towers and the blue sky, with a 
look on her face that made the old tinker and cob- 
bler whisper together — "What does she see there? 
— the dead people or the angels T' 

The truth was that even B^b^e herself did not 
know very surely what she saw — something that was 
still nearer to her than even this kindly crowd that 
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loved her. That was all she could have said had 
anybody asked her. 

But none did. 

No one wanted to hear what the dead said; 
and for the angels, the tinker and the cobbler were 
of opinion that one had only too much of them 
sculptured about everywhere, and shining on all the 
casements — in reverence, be it spoken of course. 
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CHAPTER IIL 

''I REMEMBERED it was your name-day, child. 
Here are half-a-dozen eggs," said one of the hen- 
wives, and the little cross woman with the pedlar's 
tray, added a waxen St Agnes, coloured red and 
yellow to the very life, no doubt; and P^re Mel- 
chior, the sweetmeat seller, brought her a gilded 
horn of comfits; and the old cheap John had saved 
her 9j cage for the starling; and the tinker had a 
cream cheese for her in a vine-leaf, and the cobbler 
had made her, actually, a pair of shoes— red 
shoes, beautiful shoes to go to mass in, and be a 
Wonder in to all the neighbourhood. And they 
thronged round her, and adored the silver waist 
buckles; and when B6b6e got fairly to her stall and 
traffic began, she thought once more that nobody's 
feast-day had ever dawned like hers. 

When the chimes began to ring all over the 
city, she could hardly believe that the carillon was 
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not saying its ''Laos Deo* with some ^>ecial mean- 
ing in its bells for her. 

The morning went by as osoal; the noise of 
the throngs about her like a driving of angry winds, 
but no more hurting her than the angels on the 
roof of Ste. Gudule are hurt by the storm when it 
breaks. 

Hard words, fierce passions, low thoughts, evil 
deeds, passed by the child without resting on her; 
her heart was in her flowers, and was like one of 
them, with the dew of daybreak on it 

There were many strangers in the city, and such 
are always sure to loiter in the Spanish square; 
and she sold fast and well her lilacs and her roses, 
and her knots of thyme and sweetbriar. She was 
always a little sorry to see them go, her kindly 
pretty playmates that, nine times out of ten, no 
doubt, only drooped and died in the hands that 
purchased them, as human souls soil and shrivel in 
the grasp of the passions that woo them. 

The day was a busy one, and brought in good 
profit. B^bt^e had no less than fifty sous in her 
leather pouch when it was over; a sum of magni- 
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tude in the green lane by Laeken. A few of her 
moss roses were still unsold, that was all, when 
the Ave Maria began ringing over the town, and 
the people dispersed to their homes or their plea- 
suring. 

It was a warm grey evening, the streets were 
full; there were blossoms in all the balconies, and 
gay colours in all the dresses. The old tinker put 
his tools together and whispered to her — 

"B6b6e, as it is your feast-day, come and stroll 
in St. Hubert's gallery, and I will buy you a horn 
of sugar-plums or a ribbon, and we can see the 
puppet-show afterwards, eh]" 

But the children were waiting at home: she 

would not spend the evening in the city; she only 

thought she would just kneel a moment in the 

cathedral and say a little prayer or two for a minute 

— the saints were so good in giving her so many 

friends. 

There is something very touching in the Nether- 
lander's relation with his Deity. It is all very vague 
^0 him; a jumble of veneration and familiarity, of 

4* 
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sanctity and profanity, without any thought of being 
familiar, or any idea of being profane. 

There is a homely poetry, an innocent afifec- 
tionateness, in it characteristic of the people. 

He talks to his good angel Michel, and to his 
friend that dear little Jesus, much as he would talk 
to the shoemaker over the way, or the cooper's 
child in the doorway. 

It is a very unreasonable, foolish, clumsy sort 
of religion, this theology in wooden shoes; it is 
half grotesque, half pathetic; the grandmothers pass 
it on to the grandchildren, as they pass the bowl 
of potatoes round the stove in the long winter 
nights; it is as silly as possible, but it comforts 
them as they carry faggots over the frozen canals 
or wear their eyes blind over the squares of lace; 
and it has in it the supreme pathos of a perfect 
confidence, of an utter childlike and undoubting 
trust. 

This had been taught to B6b6e, and she went 
to sleep every night in the firm belief that the six- 
teen little angels of the Flemish prayer kept watch 
and ward over her bed. 
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For the rest, being poetical, as Netherlanders 

are not, an4 having in her — wherever it came from, 

poor little soul — a warmth of fancy and a spirituality 

of vision not at all northern, she had mixed up her 

religion with the fairies of Antoine's stories, and 

the demons in which the Flemish folk are profound 

believers, and the flowers, into which she put all 

manner of sentient life, until it was a fantastic 

medley so entangled, that poor Father Francis had 

given up in despair any attempt to arrange it more 

correctly. 

Indeed, being of the peasantry himself, he was 
not so very full sure in his own mind that demons 
were not bodily presences, quite as real and often 
much more tangible than saints. Any way he let 
her alone; and only taught her to believe in the 
goodness of God as in the shining of the stars. 

People looked after her as she went through the 
twisting, picture-like streets, where sunlight fell still 
between the peaked high roofs, and lamps were 
here and there lit in the bric-&-brac shops and the 
fruit-stalls. 

Her little muslin cap blew back like the wings 
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of a white butterfly. Her sunny hair caught the 
last sun-rays. Her feet were fair in the brown 
wooden shoes. Under the short woollen skirts the 
grace of her pretty limbs moved freely. Her broad 
silver clasps shone like a shield, and she was utterly 
unconscious that anyone looked; she was simply 
and gravely intent on reaching Ste. Gudule to say 
her one prayer and not keep the children waiting. 

Some one leaning idly over a balcony in the 
street that is named after Mary of Burgundy saw 
her going thus. He left the balcony and went down 
his stairs and followed her. 

The sun dazzle on the silver had first caught 
his sight; and then he had looked downward at the 
pretty feet. These are the chances that women call 
Fate. 

B6b6e entered the cathedral. It was quite empty. 
Far away at the west end there was an old custodian 
asleep on a bench, and a woman kneeling. That 
was all. 

B6b6e made her salutations to the high altar, 
and stole on into the chapel of the Saint Sacrament; 
it was that one that she loved best 
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She said her prayer, and thanked the saints for 
all their gifts and goodness, her clasped hands 
against her silver shield; her basket on the pave- 
ment by her; abovehead the sunset rays streaming 
purple and crimson and golden through the painted 
windows that are the wonder of the world. 

When her prayer was done she still kneeled 
there; her head thrown back to watch the light; her 
hands clasped still; and on her upturned face the 
look that made the people say, "What does she 
seel — the angels or the dead?" 

She forgot everything. She forgot the cherries 
at home, and the children even. She was looking 
upward at the stories of the painted panes; she was 
listening to the message of the dying sunrays; she 
was feeling vaguely, wistfully, unutterably the tender 
beauty of the sacred place and the awful wonder 
of the world in which she with her sixteen years 
was all alone, like a little blue cornflower amongst 
the wheat that goes for grist, and the barley that 
makes men drunk. 

For she was alone, though she had so many 
friends. Quite alone sometimes for God had been 
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cruel to her, and had made her a lark without 
song. 

When the sun faded and the beautiful casements 
lost all glow and meaning, B^b6e rose with a 
startled look — had she been dreamingi — was it 
night? — would the children be sorry, and go supper- 
less to bed) 

"Have you a rosebud left to sell to mel" a 
man's voice said not far off; it was low and sweet 
as became the Sacrament Chapel. B^b^e looked up; 
she did not quite know what she saw; only dark 
eyes smiling into hers. By the instinct of habit she 
sought in her basket and found three moss-roses. 
She held them out to him. 

"I do not sell flowers here, but I will give them 
to you," she said, in her pretty grave childish 
fashion. 

"I often want flowers," said the stranger, as he 
took the buds. "Where do you sell yours? — in the 
market?" 

"In the Grande Place." 

"Will you tell me your name, pretty one?" 

"I am B6b^e." 
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There were people coming into the church. The 
bells were booming abovehead for vespers. There 
was a shuffle of chairs and a stir of feet. Boys in 
white went to and fro, lighting the candles. Great 
clouds of shadow drifted up into the roof and hid 
the angels. 

She nodded her little head to him. 

"Good-night — I cannot stay — I have a cake at 
home to-night, and the children are waiting." 

"Ah! that is important, no doubt, indeed. Will 
you buy some more cakes for the children from 
me?" 

He slid a gold piece in her hand. She looked 
at it in amaze. In the green lanes by Laeken no 
one ever saw gold. Then she gave it him back. 

"I will not take money in church, nor any- 
where, except what the flowers are worth. Good- 
night." 

He followed her, and held back the heavy oak 
door for her, and went out into the air with her. 

It was dark already, but in the square there 
was still the cool bright primrose-coloured evening 
light 
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B6b^e's wooden shoes went pattering down the 
sloping and uneven stones. Her little grey figure 
ran quickly through the deep shade cast from the 
towers and walls. Her dreams had drifted away. 
She was thinking of the children and the cake. 

"You are in such a hurry because of the caktV* 
said her new customer, as he followed her. 

B6h6Q looked back at him with a smile in her 
blue eyes. 

"Yes — they will be waiting, you know, and there 
are cherries too." 

"It is a grand day with you, thenl" 

"It is my f6te-day: I am sixteen." 

She was proud of this. She told it to the very 
dogs in the street. 

"Ah! — you feel old, I dare say?" 

"Oh, quite old! They cannot call me a child 
any more." 

"Of course not. It would be ridiculous. Are 
those presents in your basket?" 

"Yes, every one of them." She paused a mo- 
ment to lift the dead vine-leaves, and show him 
the beautiful shining red shoes. "Look! — old 
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Gringoire gave me these. I shall wear them at 
mass next Sunday. I never had a pair of shoes in 
my life." 

"But how will you wear shoes without stock- 
ings ?" 

It was a snake cast into her Eden. 

She had never thought of it. 

"Perhaps I can save money and buy some," she 
answered, after a sad little pause. "But that I could 
not do till next year. They would cost several 
francs, I suppose." 

"Unless a good fairy gives them to you?" 

B6h6e smiled; fairies were real things to her — 
relations indeed. She did not imagine that he spoke 
in jest. 

"Sometimes I pray very much and things come," 
she said softly. "When the Gloire de Dijon rose- 
tree was cut back too soon one summer, and never 
blossomed, and we all thought it was dead, I 
prayed all day long for it, and never thought of 
anything else, and by autumn it was all in new 
leaf, and now its flowers are finer than ever." 
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''But you watered it whilst you prayed, I sup- 
posed" 

The sarcasm escaped her. 

She was wondering to herself whether it would 
be vain and wicked to pray for a pair of stock- 
ings: she thought she would go and ask Father 
Francis. 

By this time they were in the Rue Royale, and 
half way down it The lamps were lighted. A 
regiment was marching up it with a band playing. 
The windows were open, and people were laughing 
and singing in some of them. The light caught 
the white and gilded fronts of the houses. The 
pleasure-seeking crowds loitered along in the warmth 
of the evening. 

B6b^e, suddenly roused from her thoughts by 
the loud challenge of the military music, looked 
round on the stranger, and motioned him back. 

"Sir; — I do not know you — why should you 
come with mel Do not do it, please. You make 
me talk, and that makes me late." 

And she pushed her basket farther on her arm, 
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and nodded to him, and ran off — as fleetly as a 
hare through fern — amongst the press of the people. 

"To-morrow, little one," he answered her with 
a careless smile, and let her go unpursued. Above, 
from the open casement of a caf6, some young men 
and some painted women leaned out, and threw 
sweetmeats at him, as in carnival time. 

"A new model, Flamen, that pretty peasant?" 
they asked him. 

He laughed in answer, and went up the steps 
to join them: he dropped the moss-roses as he 
went, and trod on them, and did not wait 

B^b^e ran home as fast as her feet would take 
her. 

The children were all gathered about her gate 
in the dusky, dewy evening; they met her with 
shouts of welcome and reproach intermingled; they 
had been watching for her since first the sun had 
grown low and red, and now the moon was risen. 

But they forgave her when they saw the splen- 
dour of her presents, and she showered out amongst 
them P^re Melchior's horn of comfits. 

They dashed into the hut; they dragged the one 
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little table out amongst the flowers; the cherries 
and cake were spread on it; and the miller's wife 
had given a big jug of milk, and Father Francis 
himself had sent some honeycomb. 

The early roses were full of scent in the dew; 
the great gillyflowers breathed out fragrance in the 
dusk; the goat came and nibbled the sweetbriar 
unrebuked; the children repeated the Flemish bread- 
grace, with clasped hands and reverent eyes — "Oh, 
dear little Jesus, come and sup with us, and bring 
your beautiful Mother too; we will not forget you 
are God." Then that said, they ate, and drank, 
and laughed, and picked cherries from each other's 
mouths like little blackbirds; the big white dog 
gnawed a crust at their feet; old Krebs, who had a 
fiddle, and could play it, came out and trilled them 
rude and ready Flemish tunes, such as Teniers or 
Mieris might have jumped to before an ale-house 
at Kermesse. B^b^e and the children joined hands, 
and danced round together in the broad white 
moonlight, on the grass, by the water-side; the 
idlers came and sat about, the women netting or 
spinning, and the men smoking a pipe before bed- 
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time; the rough hearty Flemish bubbled like a 
brook in gossip, or rung like a horn over a jest; 
B6b6e and the children, tired of their play, grew 
quiet, and chaunted together the "Ave Maria Stella 
Virginisj" a nightingale amongst the willows sang 
to the sleeping swans. 

All was happy, quiet, homely; lovely also in its 
simple way. They went early to their beds, as 
people must do who rise at dawn. 

B^b6e leaned out a moment from her own little 
casement, ere she too went to rest. 

Through an open lattice there sounded the mur- 
mur of some little child's prayer; the wind sighed 
amongst the willows; the nightingales sang on in 
the dark — all was still. 

Hard work awaited her on the morrow, and on 
all the other days of the year. 

She was only a little peasant; she must sweep, 
and spin, and dig, and delve, to get daily her bit 
of black bread; but that night she was as happy as 
a little princess in a fairy tale; happy in her play- 
mates, in her flowers, in her sixteen years, in her 
red shoes, in her silver buckles, happy in the dewy 
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leaves, in the singing birds, in the hush of the 
night, in the sense of rest, in the fragrance of 
flowers, in the drifting changes of moon and cloud, 
happy because she was half a woman, because she 
was half a poet, because she was wholly a child. 

"Oh, dear swans, how good it is to be sixteen I 
— how good it is to live at alll — do you not tell 
the willows sol" said B6b6e to the gleam of silver 
under the dark leaves by the water's side, which 
showed her where her friends were sleeping, with 
their snowy wings closed over their stately heads, 
and the veiled gold and ruby of their eyes. 

The swans did not awake to answer. 

Only the nightingale answered from the wil- 
lows, with Desdemona's song. 

But B6h6Q had never heard of Desdemona, and 
the willows had no sigh for her. 

" Good-night 1" she said, softly, to all the green 
dewy sleeping world, and then she lay down and 
slept herself: — the nightingale sang on, and the wil- 
lows trembled. 
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CHAPTER VL 

"If I could save a centime a day, I could buy 
a pair of stockings this time next year/' thought 
B^b^e, locking her shoes with her other treasures 
in her drawer the next morning, and taking her 
broom and pail to wash down her little palace. 

But a centime a day is a great deal in Brabant, 
when one has not always enough for bare bread, 
and when, in the long chill winter, one must weave 
thread lace all through the short daylight for next 
to nothing at all, for there are so many women in 
Brabant, and every one of them, young or old, can 
make lace, and if one do not like the pitiful wage, 
one may leave it and go and die, for what the 
master lace-makers care or know; there will always 
be enough, many more than enough, to twist the 
thread round the bobbins, and weave the bridal 
veils, and the trains for the courts. 

"And besides, if I can save a centime, Varnhart 
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ought to have it," thought B^b6e, as she swept the 
dust together. 

It was so selfish of her to be dreaming about a 
pair of stockings, when those little things often 
went for days on a stew of nettles. So she looked 
at her own pretty feet — pretty, and slender, and 
arched, rosy and fair, and uncramped by the pres- 
sure of leather, — and resigned her day-dream with 
a brave heart, as she put up her broom, and went 
out to weed, and hoe, and trim, and prune the 
garden that had been for once neglected the night 
before. 

"One could not move half so easily in stock- 
ings," she thought, with wise philosophy, as she 
worked amongst the black fresh sweet-smelling 
mould, and kissed a rose now and then as she 
passed one. 

When she got into the city that day, her rush- 
bottomed chair, which was always left upside down 
in case rain should fall in the night, was set ready 
for her, and on its seat was a gay, gilded box, such 
as rich people give away full of bonbons at the 
New Year. 
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B^b6e stood and looked from the box to the 
Broodhuis, from the Broodhuis to the box; she 
glanced around, but no one had come there so 
early as she, except the tinker, who was busy quar- 
relling with his wife, and letting his smelting fire 
bum a hole in his breeches. 

The box was certainly for her, since it was set 
upon her chairl — B^b^e pondered a moment; then 
little by little opened the lid. 

Within, on a nest of rose satin, were two pair 
of silk stockings! — ^Real silk! — with the prettiest 
clocks worked up their sides in colour! 

B^b6e gave a little scream, and stood still, the 
blood hot in her cheeks; no one heard her, the 
tinker's wife, who alone was near, having just 
wished heaven to send a judgment on her husband, 
was busy putting out his smoking small-clothes. 
It is a way that women and wives have, and they 
never see the bathos of it. 

The Place filled gradually. 

The customary crowds gathered. The business 

of the day began underneath the multitudinous 

tones of the chiming bells. B^b^e's business began 

5* 
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too; she put the box behind her with a beating 
heart, and tied up her flowers. 

It was the fairies, of course 1 — but they had 
never set a rush-bottomed chair on its legs before, 
and this action of theirs frightened her. 

It was rather an empty morning. She sold 
little, and there was the more time to think. 

About an hour after noon, a voice addressed 
her, — 

"Have you three more moss roses for me?" 

B^b^e looked up with a smile and found some. 
It was her companion of the Cathedral She had 
thought much of the red shoes, and the silver 
clasps, but she had thought nothing at all of him. 

"You are not too proud to be paid to-day 1" he 
said, giving her a silver franc — he would not alarm 
her with any more gold; she thanked him, and 
slipped it in her little leathern pouch, and went on 
sorting some clove pinks. 

"You do not seem to remember mel" he said, 
with a little sadness. 

"Oh, I remember you," said B^b6e, lifting her 
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frank eyes. "But you know I speak to so many 
people, and they are all nothing to me.'' 

"Who is anything to youl" 

It was softly and insidiously spoken, but it 
awoke no echo. 

"Vamharfs children," she answered him, in- 
stantly. "And dear old Ann^mie by the wharfside; 
and Tambour — and Antoine's grave — and the star- 
ling — and, of course, above all, the flowers." 

"And the fairies, I suppose? — though they do 
nothing for you." 

She looked at him eagerly, — 

"They have done something to-day. I have 
found a box, and some stockings — such beautiful 
stockings! Silk ones I Is it not very odd?" 

"It is more odd they should have forgotten you 
so long. May I see themi" 

"I cannot show them to you now. Those ladies 
are going to buy. But you can see them later — if 
you wait." 

"I will wait and paint the Broodhuis." 

"So many people do that; you are a painter 
thenr' 
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"Yes — in a way* 

He sat down on an edge of the stall, and 
spread his things diere, and sketched, whilst the 
traffic went on around them. He was very many 
years older than she; handsome, with a dark, and 
changeful, and listless face; he wore brown velvet, 
and had a red ribbon at his throat; he looked 
a little as Egmont might have done when wooing 
Claire. 

B6b6e, as she sold the flowers, and took the 
change fifty times in the hour, looked at him now 
and then, and watched the movements of his hands 
— she could not have told why. 

Always amongst men and women — always in 
the crowds of the streets — people were nothing to 
her; she went through them as through a field of 
standing com; only in the field she would have 
tarried for poppies, and in the town she tarried for 
no one. 

She dealt with men as with women, simply, 
truthfully, frankly, with the innocent fearlessness 
of a child; when they told her she was pretty, she 
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smiled; it was just as they said that her flowers 
were sweet 

But this one's hands moved so swiftly, and as 
she saw her Broodhuis growing into colour and 
form beneath them she could not choose but look 
now and then, and twice she gave her change 
wrong. 

He spoke to her rarely, and sketched on and 
on in rapid bold strokes the quaint graces and 
massive richness of the Maison du Roi. 

There is no crowd so busy in Brabant that it 
will not find leisure to stare. The Fleming has 
nothing of the Frenchman's courtesy; he is rough 
and rude; he remains a peasant even when town- 
bred, and the surly insolence of the "Gueux" is in 
him still; he is kindly to his fellows, though not to 
beasts; he is shrewd, patient, thrifty, industrious, 
and good in very many ways, but civil never. 

A good score of them left off their occupations 
and clustered round the painter, staring, chatter- 
ing, pushing, pointing, as though a brush had never 
been seen in all the land of Rubens. 
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B6b^e, ashamed of her people, got up from her 
chair and rebuked them. 

"Oh, men of Brussels; fie then for shame 1" she 
called to them as clearly as a robin sings. "Did 
never you see a drawing before? and are there not 
brave pictures to see in the galleries, St Lieven 
and Our Lady, and all? and have you never some 
better thing to do than to gape wide-mouthed at a 
stranger] What laziness — ah! just worthy of a 
people who sleep and smoke while their dogs work 
for them! Go away, all of you; look, there comes 
the gendarme — it will be the worse for you. Sir— 
if you sit under my stall; they will not dare trouble 
you then." 

He moved under the awning, thanking her with 
a smile, and the people, laughing, shuffled unwillingly 
aside and let him paint on in peace. 

It was only little B6b6e, but they had spoilt 
the child from her infancy, and were used to obey 
her. 

The painting took a long time. He set about 
it with the bold ease of one used to all the in- 
tricacies of form and colour, and he had the skill 
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of a master. But he spent more than half the time 
looking idly at the humours of the populace or 
watching how the treasures of B^b6e's garden 
went away one by one in the hands of strangers. 

Meanwhile, ever and again, sitting on the edge 
of her stall, with his colours and brushes tossed 
out on the board, he talked to her, and with the 
soft imperceptible skill of long practice in those 
arts, he drew out the details of her little simple 
life. 

There were not always people to buy, and 
whilst she rested and sheltered the flowers from 
the sun, she answered him willingly, and in one 
of her longer rests showed him the wonderful stock- 
ings. 

"Do you think it could be the fairies 1" she asked 
him a little doubtfully. 

It was easy to make her believe any fantastical 
nonsense; but her fairies were ethereal divinities. 
She could scarcely believe that they had laid that 
box on her chair. 

"Impossible to doubt it!" he replied, unhesi- 
tatingly, "Given a belief in fairies at all, why 
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should there be any limit to what they can do) It 
is the same vdth the saints, is it noti" 

"Yes," said B6b^e, thoughtfully. 

The saints were mixed up in her imagination 
with the fairies in an intricaqr that would have de- 
fied the best reasonings of Father Francis. 

"Well, then, you will wear the stockings, will 
you not^ Only believe me, your feet are far prettier 
without them." 

Bihie laughed happily and took another peep 
in the cosy rose-satin nest But her little face had 
a certain perplexity. Suddenly she turned on him. 

"Did not j^ou put them there?" 

"II— never!" 

"Are you quite sure?" 

"Quite; but why aski" 

"Because," said B6b6e, shutting the box re- 
solutely and pushing it a little away, "because I 
would not take it if you did. You are a stranger, 
and a present is a debt, so Antoine always said." 

"Why take a present then from the Varnhart 
children, or your old friend who gave you the 
clasps?" 
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"Ah, that is very different When people are 
very, very poor, equally poor, the one with the 
other, little presents that they save for and make 
with such a difficulty, are just things that are a 
pleasure; sacrifices; like your sitting up with a sick 
person at night, and then she sits up with you 
another year when you want it Do you not 
knowl" 

"I know you talk very prettily. But why should 
you not take any one else's present, though he may 
not be poorl" 

"Because I could not return it" 

"Could you notl" 

The smile in his eyes dazzled her a little; it 
was so strange, and yet had so much light in it; 
but she did not understand him one whit 

"No; how could IV she said, earnestly. "If I 
were to save for two years, I could not get francs 
enough to buy anything worth giving back; and I 
should be so unhappy, thinking of the debt of it 
always. Do tell me if you put those stockings 
there?" 

"No;" he looked at her and the trivial lie fal- 
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tered and died awjay; the eyes, clear as crystal, ques- 
tioned him so innocently. 

"Well, if I didi" he said, frankly, "you wished 
for them; what harm was there? Will you be so 
cruel as to refuse them from mel'' 

The tears sprang into B^b6e's eyes. She was 
sorry to lose the beautiful box, but more sorry he 
had lied to her. 

"It was very kind and good," she said, regret- 
fully. "But I cannot think why you should have 
done it, as you had never known me at all. And, 
indeed, I could not take them, because Antoine 
would not let me if he were alive; and if I gave 
you a flower every day all the year round, I should 
not pay you the worth of them — it would be quite 
impossible; and why should you tell me falsehoods 
about such a thing? A falsehood is never a thing 
for a man." 

She shut the box and pushed it towards him, 
and turned to the selling of her bouquets. Her 
voice shook a little as she tied up a bunch of 
mignonette and told the price of it Those beauti- 
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ful Stockings! why had she ever seen them, and why 
had he told her a lief 

It made her heart heavy. For the first time in 
her brief life the Broodhuis seemed to frown be- 
tween her and the sun. Undisturbed he painted 
on and did not look at her. 

The day was nearly done. The people began 
to scatter. The shadows grew very long. He 
painted on, not glancing once elsewhere than at 
his study. B^bde's baskets were quite empty. 

She rose, and lingered, and regarded him wist- 
fully: he was angered; perhaps she had been rude) 
Her little heart failed her. 

If he would only look up? 

But he did not look up; he kept his handsome 
dark face studiously over the canvas of the Brood- 
huis. She would have seen a smile in his eyes 
if he had lifted them; but he never raised his 
lids. 

Beb^e hesitated: take the stockings she would 
not; but perhaps she had refused them too roughly. 
She wished so that he would look up and save her 
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speaking first; but he knew what he was about too 
warily and well to help her thus. 

She waited awhile, then took one little red moss 
rosebud that she had saved all day in a comer of 
her basket, and held it out to him frankly, shyly, 
as a peace offering. 

"Was I rude? I did not mean to be. But I 
cannot take the stockings; and why did you tell me 
that falsehood 1" 

He took the rosebud and got up too, and smiled; 
but he did not meet her eyes. 

"Let us forget the whole matter; it is not worth 
a sou. If you do not take the box, leave it; it is 
of no use to me." 

**I cannot take it." 

She knew she was doing right. How was it 
that he could make her feel as though she were 
acting wrongly] 

"Leave it, then, I say. You are not the first 
woman, my dear, who has quarrelled with a wish 
fulfilled. It is a way your sex has, of rewarding 
gods and men. Here, you old witch — here is a 
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treasure trove for you. You can sell it for ten 
francs in the town anjrwhere.** 

As he spoke he tossed the casket and the stock- 
ings in it to an old decrepit woman, who was 
passing by with a baker's cart, drawn by a dog; and 
not staying to heed her astonishment, gathered his 
colours and easel together. 

The tears swam in B6b6e's eyes as she saw the 
box whirled through the air. 

She had done right — she was sure she had done 
right He was a stranger, and she could never 
have repaid him; but he made her feel herself 
wayward and ungrateful, and it was hard to see the 
beautiful fairy gift borne away for ever by the 
chuckling, hobbling, greedy old bread-woman. If 
he had only taken it himself, she would have been 
glad then to have been brave and to have done her 
duty. 

But it was not in his design that she should be 
glad. 

He saw her tears, but he seemed not to see 
them. 

"Good- night, B^b^e," he said carelessly, as he 
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sauntered aside from her. "Good-night, my dear. 
To-morrow I will finish my painting; but I will not 
ofifend you by any more gifts." 

B6b6e lifted her drooped head, and looked him 
in the eyes eagerly, with a certain sturdy resolve 
and timid wistfulness intermingled in her look. 

"Sir, you speak to me quite wrongly," she said 
with a quick accent, that had pride as well as pain 
in it. "Say it was kind to bring me what I wished 
for — yes, it was kind, I know — but you told me a 
lie about it, and that is a cowardly thing, and, indeed, 
had no sense whatever in it Besides you never 
saw me till last night, and I cannot tell even your 
name; and I am only B^b6e, and cannot give you 
anything back, because I have only just enough to 
feed myself and the starling, and not always that in 
winter. I thank you very much for what you wished 
to do; but if I had taken those things, I think you 
would have thought me very mean and full of 
greed; and Antoine always said, *Do not take what 
you cannot pay — not ever what you cannot pay — 
that is the way to walk with pure feet.' Perhaps I 
spoke ill, because they spoil me, and they say I am 
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too swift to say my mind. But I am not thankless 
— not thankless, indeed — it is only I could not take 
what I cannot pay. That is all. You are angry 
still — not now — ^noi" 

There was anxiety in the pleading. What did 
it matter to her what a stranger thought) And yet 
Bible's heart was heavy as she went out of the city 
homewards. He had only laughed a little coldly, 
and bade her good-night, and left the square. A 
sense of having done wrong weighed on her; of 
having been rude and ungrateful. 

She had no heart for the children that evening. 
Mire Krebs was sitting out before her door shell- 
ing peas, and called to her to come in and have a 
drop of coffee. ELrebs had come in from Vilv5orde 
fair, and brought a stock of rare good berries with 
him. But Bibie thanked her, and went on to her 
own garden to work. 

She had always liked to sit out on the quaint 
wooden steps of the mill and under the red shadow 
of the sails, watching the swallows flutter to and 
fro in the sunset, and hearing the droll frogs croak 
in the rushes, while the old people told her tales of 
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the time when in their babyhood they had run out, 
fearful yet fascinated, to see the beautiful Scots 
Greys flash by in the murky night, and the endless 
line of guns and caissons crawl black as a snake 
through the summer dust, and the trampled com, 
going out past the woods to Waterloo. 

But to-night she had no fancy for it: she wanted 
to be alone with the flowers. 

Though, to be sure, they had been very heart- 
less when Antoine's coffin had gone past them, still 
they had sympathy; the daisies smiled at her \rith 
their golden eyes, and the roses dropped tears on 
her hand, just as her mood might be; the flowers 
were closer friends, after all, than any human souls; 
and besides, she could say so much to them! 

Flowers belong to fairyland; the flowers and the 
birds, and the butterflies, are all that the world has 
kept of its golden age; the only perfectly beautiful 
things on earth, joyous, innocent, half divine, useless, 
say they who are wiser than God. 

B^b^e went home and worked among her flowers, 

A little laborious figure, with her petticoats 
twisted high, and her feet wet with the night dews 
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and her back bowed to the hoeing and clipping 
and raking amongst the blossoming plants. 

"How late you are working to-night, Bdb^e]" 
one or two called out, as they passed the gate. She 
looked up and smiled; but went on working while 
the white moon rose. 

She did not know what ailed her. 

She went to bed without supper, leaving her bit 
of bread and bowl of goat's milk to make a meal 
for the fowls in the morning. 

"Little ugly, shameful, naked feet!" she said to 
them, sitting on the edge of her mattress, and look- 
ing at them in the moonlight They were very 
pretty feet, and would not have been half so pretty 
in silk hose and satin shoon; but she did not know 
that: he had told her she wanted those vanities. 

She sat still a long while, her rosy feet swaying 

to and fro like two roses that grow on one stalk, and 

hang down in the wind. The little lattice was open; 

the sweet and dusky garden was beyond; there 

was a hand's breadth of sky, in which a single 

star was shining; the leaves of the vine hid all the 

rest. 

6» 
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But for once she saw none of it 

She only saw the black Broodhuis; the red and 
gold sunset overhead; the grey stones, with the 
fallen roseleaves and crushed fruits; and in the 
shadows two dark, reproachful eyes, that looked at 
hers. 

Had she been grateful! 

The little tender, honest heart of hers was troubled 
and oppressed. For once, that night she slept ill. 
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CHAPTER V. 

All the next day she sat under the yellow awn- 
ing, but she sat alone. 

It was market day; there were many strangers. 
Flowers were in demand. The copper pieces were 
ringing against one another all the hours through 
in her leathern bag. The cobbler was in such good 
humour that he forgot to quarrel with his wife. The 
fruit was in such plenty that they gave her a leaf-full 
of white and red currants for her noon-day dinner. 
And the people split their sides at the Cheap John's 
jokes; he was so droll. No one saw the leaks in 
his kettles, or the hole in his bellows, or the leg that 
was lacking to his milking-stool. 

Everybody was gay and merry that day; but 
B^b^e's blue eyes looked wistfully over the throng, 
and did not find what they sought. Somehow the 
day seemed dull, and the square empty. 

The stones and the timbers around seemed more 
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than ever full of a thousand stories that they would 
not tell her because she knew nothmg, and was 
only B6b6e. 

She had never known a dull hour before. She, 
a little bright, industrious gay thing, whose hands 
were always full of work, and whose head was always 
full of fancies, even in the grimmest winter time, 
when she wove the lace in the grey, chilly work- 
room, with the frost on the casements, and the mice 
running out in their hunger over the bare brick 
floor. 

That bare room was a sad enough place some- 
times, when the old women would bewail how they 
starved on the pittance they gained, and the young 
women sighed for their aching heads and their fail- 
ing eyesight, and the children dropped great tears 
on the bobbins, because they had come out without 
a crust to break their fast 

She had been sad there often for others, but she 
had never been dull — not with this unfamiliar, 
desolate, dreary dulness, that seemed to take all the 
mirth out of the busy life around her, and all the 
colour out of the blue sky above. Why, she had 
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no idea herself. She wondered if she were going 
to be ill; she had never been ill in her life; being 
strong as a little bird that has never known cage or 
captivity. 

When the day was done, B6b6e gave a quick 
sigh as she looked across the square. She had so 
wanted to tell him that she was not ungrateful, and 
she had a little moss rose ready, with a sprig of 
sweetbriar, and la tiny spray of maiden-hair fern 
that grew under the willows, which she had kept 
covered up with a leaf of sycamore all the day long. 

No one would have it now. 

The child went out of the place sadly, as the 
carillon rang. There was only the moss rose in 
her basket, and the red and white currants that had 
been given her for her dinner. 

She went along the twisting, many-coloured, 
quaintly-fashioned streets, till she came to the water- 
side. 

It is very ancient, there still; there are all man- 
ner of old buildings, black and brown and grey, 
peaked roofs, gabled windows, arched doors, crum- 
bling bridges, twisted galleries leaning to touch the 
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dark surface of the canal, dusky wharves crowded 
with barrels, and bales, and cattle, and timber, and 
all the various freightage that the good ships come 
and go with all the year round, to and from the 
Zuyder Zee, and the Baltic water, and the wild 
Northumbrian shores, and the iron-bound Scottish 
headlands, and the pretty grey, Norman seaports, 
and the white sandy dunes of Holland, with the toy 
towns and the straight poplar trees. 

B6b6e was fond of watching the brigs and barges, 
that looked so big to her, with their national flags 
flying, and their tall masts standing thick as grass, 
and their tawny sails flapping in the wind, and about 
them the sweet, strong smell of that strange, un- 
known thing, the sea. 

Sometimes the sailors would talk with her; some- 
times some old salt, sitting astride of a cask, would 
tell her a mariner's tale of far-away lands and 
mysteries of the deep; sometimes some curly-headed 
cabin-boy would give her a shell or a plume of 
seaweed, and try and make her understand what 
the wonderful wild water was like, which was not 
quiet and sluggish and dusky as this canal was, but 
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was for ever changing and moving, and curling and 
leaping, and making itself now blue as her eyes, 
now black as that thunder-cloud, now white as the 
snow that the winter wind tossed, now pearl-hued 
and opaline as the convolvulus that blew in her 
own garden. 

And B6b6e would listen, with the shell in her 
lap, and try to imderstand, and gaze at the ships 
and then at the sky beyond them, and try to figure 
to herself those strange countries, to which these 
ships were always going, and saw in fancy all the 
blossoming orchard province of green France, and 
all the fir-clothed hills and rushing rivers of the 
snow-locked Swedish shore, and saw too, doubtless, 
many lands that had no place at all except in dream- 
land, and were more beautiful even than the beauty 
of the earth, as poets' countries are, to their own 
sorrow, oftentimes. 

But this dull day B6b6e did not go down upon 
the wharf; she did not want the sailors' tales; she 
saw the masts and the bits of bunting that streamed 
from them, and they made her restless, which they 
had never done before. Instead she went in at a 
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dark old door and climbed up a steep staircase that 
went up and up and up, as though she were mount- 
ing Ste. Gudule's belfry towers; and at the top of 
it entered a little chamber in the roof, where one 
square unglazed hole that served for light looked 
out upon the canal, with all its crowded craft, from 
the dainty schooner yacht, fresh as gilding and 
holystone could make her, that was running for 
pleasure to the Scheldt, to the rude, dumsy coal- 
barge, black as night, that bore the rough diamonds 
of Belgium to the snow-buried roofs of Christiania 
and StromsOon. 

In the little dark attic there was a very old 
woman in a red petticoat and a high cap, who sat 
against the window, and pricked out lace patterns 
with a pin on thick paper. She was eighty -five 
years old, and could hardly keep body and soul 
together, 

B6b6e, running to her, kissed her. 

"Oh mother Anndmie, look here! Beautiful red 
and white currants, and a roll; I saved them for 
you. They are the first currants we have seen this 
year. Me] oh, for me, I have eaten more than are 
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good!. You know I pick fruit like a sparrow, alwa3rs. 
Dear mother Ann^mie, are you better 1 Are you 
quite sure you are better to-day]" 

The little old withered woman, brown as a 
walnut and meagre as a rush, took the currants, 
and smiled with a childish glee, and began to eat 
them, blessing the child with each crumb she broke 
oflf the bread. 

"Why had you not a grandmother of your own, 
my little one]" she mumbled. "How good you 
would have been to her, B6b6e!" 

"Yes," said B6b6e seriously, but her mind could 
not grasp the idea. It was easier for her to believe 
the fanciful lily-parentage of Antoine's stories. "How 
much work have you done, Anndmiel Oh, all 
that? all that] But there is enough for a week. 
You work too early and too late, you dear An- 
n6mie." 

"Nay, B6b6e, when one has to get one's bread, 
that cannot be. But I am afraid my eyes are fail- 
ing. That rose now, is it well done?" 

"Beautifully done. Would the Bags take them 
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if they were not! You know he is one that cuts 
every centime in four pieces." 

''Ah I sharp enough, sharp enough — that is true* 
But I am always afraid of my eyes. I do not see 
the flags out there so well as I used to do." 

"Because the sun is so bright, Ann^mie; that 
is alL I myself, when I have been sitting all day 
in the Palace in the light, the flowers look pale to 
me. And you know it is not age with mey An- 
ndmie]" 

The old woman and the young girl laughed 
together at that droll idea. 

"You have a merry heart, dear little one," 
said old Anndmie. "The saints keep it to you 
always." 

"May I tidy the room a little?" 

"To be sure, dear, and thank you too. I have 
not much time, you see; and somehow my back 
aches badly when I stoop." 

"And it is so damp here for you, over all that 
water!" said B6b6e, as she swept and dusted and 
set to rights the tiny place, and put in a little 
broken pot a few sprays of honeysuckle and rose- 
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mary that she had brought with her. ''It is so damp 
here. You should have come and lived in my hut 
with me, Ann^mie, and sat out under the vine all 
day, and looked after the chickens for me when I 
was in the town. They are such mischievous little 
souls; as soon as my back is turned one or other 
is sure to push through the roof, and get out 
amongst the flower-beds. Will you never change 
your mind, and live with me, Ann^miel I am sure 
you would be happy, and the starling says your 
name quite plain, and he is such a funny bird to 
talk to; you never would tire of him. Will you 
never comel It is so bright there, and green and 
sweet smelling, and to think you never even have 
seen it! — and the swans and all, — it is a shame." 

''No, dear," said old Ann^mie, eating her last 
bunch of currants. "You have said so so often, and 
you are good and mean it, that I know. But I could 
not leave the water. It would kill me. 

"Out of this window you know I saw my 
Jeannofs brig go away — away — away — till the 
masts were lost in the mists. Going with iron to 
Norway; the Fleur d'Epine of this town, a good 
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ship, and a sure, and he her mate; and as proud as 
might be, and with a little blest Mary in lead round 
his throat 

"She was to be back in port in eight months, 
bringing timber. Eight months — that brought Easter 
time. 

"But she never came. Never, never, never, you 
know. 

"I sat here watching them come and go, and 
my child sickened and died, and the summer passed, 
and the autumn, and all the while I looked — looked 
— looked; for the brigs are all much alike; only 
his I always saw as soon as she hove in sight be- 
cause he tied a hank of flax to her mizen mast; 
and when he was home safe and sound I spun the 
hank into hose for him; that was a fancy of his, 
and for eleven voyages, one on another, he had 
never missed to tie the flax nor I to spin the 
hose. 

"But the hank of flax I never saw this time; nor 
the brave brig; nor my good man with his sunny 
blue eyes. 

"Only one day in winter, when the great blocks 
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of ice were smashing hither and thither, a coaster 
came in and brought tidings of how ofif in the 
Danish waters they had come on a waterlogged 
brig, and had boarded her, and had found her 
empty, and her hull riven in two, and her crew all 
drowned and dead beyond any manner of doubt 
And on her stem there was her name painted white, 
the Fleur d'Epine, of Brussels, as plain as name 
could be; and that was all we ever knew — what 
evil had struck her, or how they had perished, no- 
body ever told. 

" Only the coaster brought that bit of beam away, 
with the Fleur d'Epine writ clear upon it. 

"But you see I never know my man is dead. 

"Any day — who can sayl — any of those ships 
may bring him aboard of her, and he may leap out 
on the wharf there, and come running up the stairs 
as he used to do, and cry, in his merry voice, *An- 
n6mie, Anndmie, here is more flax to spin, here is 
more hose to weave!' For that was always his 
homeward word; no matter whether he had had fair 
weather or foul, he always knotted the flax to his 
mast-head. 
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"So you see, dear, I could not leave here. For 
what if he came and found me away. He would 
say it was an odd fashion of mourning for him. 

"And I could not do without the window, you 
know. I can watch all the brigs come in; and I can 
smell the shipping smell that I have loved all the 
days of my life; and I can see the lads heaving, 
and climbing, and furling, and mending their bits 
of canvas, and hauling their flags up and down. 

"And then who can say? — the sea never took 
him, I think — I think I shall hear his voice before 
I die. 

"For they do say that God is good." 

B6b6e sweeping very noiselessly, listened, and 
her eyes grew wistful and wondering. She had 
heard the story a thousand times; always in different 
words, but always the same little tale, and she knew 
how old Ann^mie was deaf to all the bells that 
tolled the time, and blind to all the whiteness of 
her hair, and all the wrinkles of her face, and only 
thought of her sea-slain lover as he had been in the 
days of her youth. 

But this afternoon the familiar history had a 
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new patheticness for her, and as the old soul put 
aside with her palsied hand the square of canvas 
that screened the casement, and looked out, with 
her old dim sad eyes strained in the longing that 
God never answered, B6b6e felt a strange chill at 
her own heart, and wondered to herself: — 

•*What can it be to care for another creature 
like that? It must be so terrible, and yet it 
must be beautiful too — does everyone suffer like 
that?" 

She did not speak at all as she finished sweep* 
ing the bricks, and went downstairs for a metal 
cruche full of water, and set over a little charcoal 
on the stove the old woman's brass soup kettle with 
her supper of stewing cabbage. 

Ann^mie did not hear or notice; she was still 
looking out of the hole in the wall on to the 
masts and the sails and the water. 

It was twilight 

From the barges and brigs there came the smell 
of the sea. The sailors were shouting to each other. 
The craft were crowded close, and lost in the grow- 
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ing darkness. On the other side of the canal the 
belfries were ringing for vespers. 

"Eleven voyages one and another, and he never 
forgot to tie the flax to the mast/' Ann6mie mur- 
mured, with her old wrinkled face leaning out into 
the grey air. "It used to fly there — one could see 
it coming up half-a-mile off", — ^just a pale yellow 
flake on the wind, like a tress of my hair, he would 
say. No, no, I could not go away; he may come 
to-night, to-morrow, any time; he is not drowned, 
not my man; he was all I had, and God is good, 
they say." 

B6b6e listened and looked; then kissed the old 
shaking hand, and took up the lace patterns and 
went softly out of the room without speaking. 

When old Ann6mie watched at the window it was 
useless to seek for any word or sign of her; people 
said that she had never been quite right in her 
brain since that fatal winter noon sixty years before, 
when the coaster had brought into port the broken 
beam of the good brig Fleur d'Epine. 

B6b6e did not know about that, nor heed 
whether her wits were right or not 
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She had known the old creature in the lace- 
room where Ann6mie pricked out designs, and she 
had conceived a great regard and sorrow for her; 
and when Anndmie had become too ailing and 
aged to go herself any longer to the lacemaker's 
place, B6b6e had begged leave for her to have the 
patterns at home, and had carried them to and fro 
for her for the last three or four years, doing many 
other little useful services for the lone old soul as 
well — services which Ann6mie hardly perceived, she 
had grown so used to them, and her feeble in- 
telligence was so sunk in the one absorbing idea 
that she must watch all the days through and all 
the years through for the coming of the dead man 
and the lost brig. 

B6b6e put the lace patterns in her basket, and 
trotted home, her sabots clattering on the stones. 

"What it must be to care for anyone like that!" 
she thought, and, by some vague association of 
thought that she could not have pursued, she lifted 
the leaves and looked at the moss rosebud. 

It was quite dead. 
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CHAPTER VL 

As she got clear of the city and out on her 
country road, a shadow fell across her in the even- 
ing light. 

"Have you had a good day, little one?" asked 
a voice, that made her stop with a curious vague 
expectancy and pleasure. 

"It is youl" she said, with a little cry, as she 
saw her friend of the silk stockings leaning on a 
gate midway in the green and solitary road that 
leads to Laeken. 

"Yes, it is I," he answered, as he joined her. 
"Have you forgiven me, B6b6e?" 

She looked at him with frank, appealing eyes, 
like those of a child in fault 

"Oh, I did not sleep all night," she said, simply. 
"I thought I had been rude and ungrateful, and I 
could not be sure I had done right, though to have 
done otherwise would certainly have been wrong." 
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He laughed. 

^Well, that is a clearer deduction than is to be 
drawn from most moral uncertainties. Do not think 
twice about the matter, my dear. I have not, I as- 
sure you." 

"No!" 

She was a little disappointed. It seemed such 
an immense thing to her; and she had lain awake 
all the night, turning it about in her little brain, and 
appealing vainly for help in it to the sixteen sleep- 
angels. 

"No, indeed. And where are you going so fast, 
as if those wooden shoes of yours were sandals of 
Mercury?" 

"Mercury — is that a shoemaker?'* 

"No, my dear. He did a terrible bit of cobbling 
once, when he made Woman. But he did not shoe 
her feet with swiftness that I know of; she only runs 
away to be run after, and if you do not pursue her, 
she comes back — always." 

B6b6e did not understand at all. 

"I thought God made women?" she said, a little 
awe-stricken. 
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**You call it Go A People three thousand years 
ago called it Mercury or Hermes. Both mean the 
same thing, — mere words to designate an unknown 
quality. Where are you going! Does your home 
lie herer 

**Yes, onward, quite far onward," said B6b6e, 
wondering that he had forgotten all she had told 
him the day before about her hut, her garden, and 
her neighbours. "You did not come and finish your 
picture to day, why was thati I had a rosebud for 
you, but it is dead now." 

"I went to Anvers. You looked for me a little, 
then?" 

"Oh, all day long. For I was so afraid I had 
been ungrateful." 

"That is very pretty of you. Women are never 
grateful, my dear, except when they are very ill 
treated. Mercury, whom we were talking of, gave 
them, amongst other gifts, a dog's heart." 

B6b6e felt bewildered; she did not reason about 
it, but the idle, shallow, cynical tone pained her by 
its levity and its unlikeness to the sweet, still, grey 
summer evening. 
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"Why are you in such a hurry f he pursued. 
"The night is cool, and it is only seven o'clock. I 
will walk part of the way with you." 

"I am in a hurry because I have Anndmie's 
patterns to do," said B6b6e, glad that he spoke of 
a thing that she knew how to answer. "You see, 
Ann6mie's hand shakes and her eyes are dim, and 
she pricks the pattern all awry and never perceives 
it; it would break her heart if one showed her so, 
but the Baes would not take them as they are; they 
are of no use at all. So I prick them out myself 
on fresh paper, and the Baes thinks it is all her 
doing, and pays her the same money, and she is 
quite content. And as I carry the patterns to and 
fro for her, because she cannot walk, it is easy to 
cheat her like that; and it is no harm to cheat so, 
you know." 

He was silent 

"You are a good little girl, B6b6e, I can see," 
he said at last, with a graver sound in his voice. 
"And who is this Anndmie for whom you do so 
much — an old woman, I suppose?" 

"Oh, yes, quite old; incredibly old. Her man 
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was drowned at sea sixty years ago, and she 
watches for his brig still, night and morning." 

"The dog's heart No doubt he beat her, and 
had a wife in fifty other ports." 

"Oh, no," said B6b6e, with a little cry, as 
though the word against the dead man hurt her. 
"She has told me so much of him. He was as 
good as good could be, and loved her so, and 
between the voyages they were so happy. Surely 
that must have been; sixty years now, and she is 
so sorry still, and still will not believe that he was 
drowned." 

He looked down on her with a smile that had 
a certain pity in it. 

"Well, yes; there are women like that, I believe. 
But be very sure, my dear, he beat her. Of the 
two, one always holds the whip and uses it, — the 
other crouches." 

"I do not understand," said B6b6e. 
"No — but you will." 
"I will?— when?" 
He smiled again. 
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"Oh — to-morrow perhaps, or next year — or 
when Fate fancies. 

"Or rather — when I choose," he thought to 
himself, and let his eyes rest with a certain pleasure 
on the little feet, that went beside him in the grass, 
and the pretty neck that showed ever and again, 
as the frills of her linen bodice were blown back 
by the wind, and her own quick motion. 

B6b6e looked also up at him; he was very 
handsome, or looked so to her, after the broad 
blunt characterless faces of the Brabantois around 
her. He walked with an easy grace, he was clad 
in picture-like velvets, he had a beautiful poetic 
head, and eyes like deep brown waters, and a face 
like one of Jordaens' or Rembrandt* s cavaliers in 
the galleries where she used to steal in of a Sunday, 
and look up at the paintings, and dream of what 
that world could be in which those people had 
lived. 

**Fou are of the people of Rubes' country, are 
you nott" she asked him. 

"Of what country, my dear?" 

"Of the people that live in the gold frames," 
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said B6b6e, quite seriously. '^In the galleries, you 
know — I know a charwoman that scrubs the floors 
of the Arenenbergy and she lets me in sometimes 
to look — and you are just like those great gentle- 
men in the gold frames, only you have not a hawk 
and a sword, and they always have. I used to 
wonder where they came from, for they are not 
like any of us one bit, and the charwoman — she is 
Lisa Dredel, and lives in the street of the Pot 
d'Etain — always said, 'Dear heart, they all belong 
to Rubes' land — we never see their like now-a-days/ 
But j^ou must come out of Rubes' land; at least, I 
think so, do you not?" 

He caught her meaning; he knew that Rubes 
was the homely abbreviation of Rubens, that all the 
Netherlanders used, and he guessed the idea that 
was reality to this little lonely fanciful mind. 

"Perhaps I do," he answered her with a smile, 
for it was not worth his while to disabuse her 
thoughts of any imagination that glorified him to 
her. "Do you not want to see Rubes* world, little 
one? To see the gold and the grandeur, and the 
glitter of it alii — never to toil or get tired 1— always 
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to move in a pageant) — always to live like the 
hawks in the paintings you talk of, with silver 
bells hung round you, and a hood all sewn with 
pearls?" 

"No," said B6b6e, simply. "I should like to 
see it — ^just to see it, as one looks through a grating 
into the king's grape-houses here. But I should 
not like to live in it I love my hut, and the 
starling, and the chickens, and what would the 
garden do without met — and the children, and the 
old Ann^miet I could not anyhow, anywhere be 
any happier than I am. There is only one thing I 
wish." 

"And what is that?" 

"To know something. Not to be so ignorant; 
just look — I can read a little, it is true, my hours, 
and the letters, and when Krebs brings in a news- 
paper I can read a little of it — not much. I know 
French well, because Antoine was French himself, 
and never did talk Flemish to me; and they, being 
Flemish, cannot, of course, read the newspapers at 
all, and so think it very wonderful indeed in me. 
But what I want is to know things, to know all 
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about what was before ever I was living. Ste. 
Gudule now — they say it was built hundreds of 
years before; and Rubes again — they say he was a 
painter-king in Antwerpen before the oldest 
woman like Ann^mie ever began to count time. I 
am sure books tell you all those things, because I 
see the students coming and going with them; and 
when I saw once the millions of books in the Rue 
de la Mus^e, I asked the keeper what use they were 
for, and he said, 'to make men wise, my dear.' But 
Bac the cobbler, who was with me, — it was a fSte 
day — Bac, he said, 'Do not you believe that, B6h6e; 
they only muddle folk's brains; for one book tells 
them one thing, and another book another, and so 
on, till they are dazed with all the contrary lying; 
and if you see a bookish man, be sure you see a 
very poor creature who could not hoe a patch, or 
kill a pig, or stitch an upperleather, were it ever 
so.' But I do not believe that Bac said right Did 
hel" 

*'I am not sure. On the whole, I think it is the 
truest remark on literature I have ever heard, and 
one that shows great judgment in Bac. Well]" 
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"Well — sometimes, you know," said B6b6e, not 
understanding his answer, but pursuing her thoughts 
confidentially; "sometimes I talk like this to the 
neighbours, and they laugh at me. Because M^re 
Krebs says that when one knows how to spin and 
sweep and make bread and say one's prayers and 
milk a goat or a cow, it is all a woman wants to 
know this side of heaven. But for me, I cannot 
help it — when I look at those windows in the 
cathedral, or at those beautiful twisted little spires 
that are all over our Hdtel de ViUe, I want to know 
who the men were that made them — what they did 
and thought — how they looked and spoke — how 
they learned to shape stone into leaves and grasses 
like that — how they could imagine all those angel 
faces on the glass. When I go alone in the quite 
early morning or at night when it is still — some- 
times in winter I have to stay till it is dark over 
the lace — I hear their feet come after me, and they 
whisper to me close, ^Look what beautiful things 
we have done, Bdbde, and you all forget us quite. 
We did what never will die, but our names are as 
dead as the stones.' And then I am so sorry for 
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them and ashamed. And I want to know more. 
Can you tell mel" 

He looked at her earnestly; her eyes were 
shining, her cheeks were warm, her little mouth was 
tremulous with eagerness. 

"Did anyone ever speak to you in that way?" 
he asked her. 

"No," she answered him. "It comes into my 
head of itself. Sometimes I think the cathedral 
angels put it there. For the angels must be tired, 
you know; always pointing to God and always 
seeing men turn away. I used to tell Antoine 
sometimes. But he used to shake his head and say 
that it was no use thinking; most likely Ste. Gudule 
and St. Michael had set the church down in the 
night all ready made, why not? God made the 
trees, and they were more wonderful, he thought, 
for his part. And so perhaps they are, but that is 
no answer. And I do want to know. I want some 
one who will tell me, — and if you come out of 
Rubes' country as I think, no doubt you know every- 
thing, or remember iti" 

He smiled. 
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"The free pass to Rubes' country lies in books^ 
pretty one. Shall I give you some? — nay, lend them, 
I mean, since giving you are too wilful to hear of 
without offence. You can read, you said?" 

B6b6e's eyes glowed as they lifted themselves 
to his. 

**I can read — not very fast, but that would come 
with doing it more and more, I think, just as spin- 
ning does — one knots the thread and breaks it a 
million times before one learns to spin as fine as 
cobwebs. I have read the stories of S, Anne, and 
of S. Catherine, and of S. Lieven fifty times, but 
they are all the books that Father Francis has; and 
no one else has any amongst us." 

"Very well. You shall have books of mine. 
Easy ones first; and then those that are more serious. 
But what time will you have? You do so much; 
you are like a little golden bee." 

B6b6e laughed happily. 

"Oh I give me the books and I will find the time. 
It is light so early now. That gives one so many 
hours. In winter one has so few, one must lie in 
bed| because to buy a candle you know one cannot 
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afford except, of course, a taper now and then, as 
one's duty is, for Our Lady or for the dead. And 
will you really, really, lend me books?" 

"Really — I will Yes. I will bring you one to 
the Grande Place to-morrow, or meet you on your 
road here with it Do you know what poetry is, 
B6h6eV' 

«No." 

"But your flowers talk to you?" 

"Ahl always. But then no one else hears them 
ever but me; and so no one else ever believes." 

"Well — poets are folks who hear the flowers 
talk as you do, and the trees, and the seas, and the 
beasts, and even the stones; but no one else ever 
hears these things, and so, when the poets write 
them out, the rest of the world say, 'That is very 
fme, no doubt, but only good for dreamers; it will 
bake no bread.' I will give you some poetry — for 
I think you care more about dreams than about 
bread." 

"I do not know," said B6b6e; and she did not 
know, for her dreams, like her youth, and her in- 
nocence, and her simplicity, and her strength, were 
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all unconscious of themselves ^ as such things must 
be to be pure and true at all. 

B^b6e had grown up straight, and clean, and 
fragrant, and joyous as one of her own carnations; 
but she knew herself no more than the carnation 
knows its colour and its root. 

"No, you do not know," said he, with a sort of 
pity, and thought within himself — was it worth while 
to let her knowl 

If she did not know, these vague aspirations 
and imaginations would drop oif from her with the 
years of her early youth, as the lime-flowers drop 
downwards with the summer heats. She would 
forget them. They would linger a little in her 
heart, and, perhaps, always wake at some sunset 
hour or some angelus chime, but not to trouble her. 
Only to make her cradle-song a little sadder and 
softer than most women's was. Unfed, they would 
sink away and bear no blossom. She would grow 
into a simple, hardy, hard-working. God-fearing 
Flemish woman like the rest She would marry, no 
doubt, sometime, and rear her children honestly and 
well; and sit in the market stall every day, and 

Ttvo little IVaoden Shoes, ^ 
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spin and sew, and dig and wash, and sweep, and 
brave bad weather, and be content with poor food 
to the end of her harmless and laborious days — 
poor little B6b^e. 

He saw her so clearly as she would be — if he 
let her alone. 

A little taller, a little broader, a little browner, 
less soft of skin, less flower-like in face; having 
learned to think only as her neighbours thought of 
price of wood and cost of bread; labouring cheerily 
but hardly from daybreak to nightfall to fill hungry 
mouths; forgetting all things except the little curly 
heads clustered round her soup-pot, and the year- 
old lips sucking at her breast 

A blameless life, an eventless life, a life as clear 
as the dewdrop, and as colourless; a life opening, 
passing, ending in the little green wooded lane, by 
the bit of water where the swans made their nests 
under the willows; a life like the life of millions, a 
little purer, a little brighter, a little more tender, 
perhaps, than those lives usually are, but otherwise 
as like them as one ear of barley is like another as 
it rises from the soil, and blows ix^ \l^e wind, and 
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turns brown in the strong summer sun, and then 
goes down to the sod again under the sickle. 

He saw her just as she would be — if he let her 
alone. 

But should he leave her alone 1 

He cared nothing; only her eyes had such a 
pretty, frank, innocent look like a bird's in them, 
and she had been so brave and bold with him about 
those silken stockings; and this little ignorant, 
dreamful mind of hers was so like a blush rosebud, 
which looks so close shut, and so sweet smelling, 
and so tempting fold within fold, that a child will 
pull it open, forgetful that he will spoil it for ever, 
and for ever prevent it from being a full-grown 
rose, and that he will let the dust, and the sun, and 
the bee into its tender bosom. Now men are true 
children, and women are their rosebuds. 

Thinking only of keeping well with this strange 
and beautiful wayfarer from that unknown paradise 
of Rubes' country, she opened the leaves of her 
basket. 

"I took a bouquet for you to-day, but it is dead. 

8* 
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Look — to-morrow, if you will be there, you shall 
have the best in all the garden." 

"You wish to see me again thenl" he asked 
her. B^b6e looked at him with troubled eyes, 
but with a sweet frank faith that had no hesitation 
in it 

"Yes! you are not like anything I ever knew, 
and if you will only help me to learn a little I shall 
be so thankful: sometimes I think I am not stupidj 
only ignorant, — but I cannot be sure unless I try." 

He smiled; he was listlessly amused; the day 
before he had tempted the child merely because 
she was pretty, and to tempt her in that way seemed 
the natural course of things, but now there was 
something in her that touched him differently; the 
end would be the same, but he would change the 
means. 

The sun had set. There was a low, dull red 
glow still on the far edge of the plains — that was 
all. In the distant cottages little lights were twink- 
ling. The path grew dark. 

"I will go away and let her alone," he thought. 
"Poor little soul! it would give itself lavishly, it 
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would never be bought. I will let it alone; the mind 
will go to sleep, and the body will keep healthy and 
strong and pure, as people call it It would be a 
pity to play with both a day, and then throw 
them away as a boy throws a dead sparrow. 
She is a little clod of earth that has field-flowers 
growing in it. I will let her alone; the flowers 
under the plough in due course will die, and she 
will be content amongst the other clods; — if I let 
her alone." 

At that moment there went across the dark 
fields, against the dusky red sky, a young man with 
a pile of brushwood on his back, and a hatchet in 
his hand. 

"You are late, B6b^e," he called to her in Fle- 
mish, and scowled at the stranger by her side. 

"A good-looking lad — who is it?" said her com- 
panion. 

"That is Jeannot, the son of old Sophie," she 
answered him. "He is so good — oh, so good, you 
cannot think; he keeps his mother and three little 
sisters, and works so very, very hard in the forest, 
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and yet he often finds time to dig my garden for 
me, and he chops all my wood in winter." 

They had come to where the road goes up by 
the king's summer-palace. 

They were under great hanging beeches and 
limes. There was a high grey wall, and over it 
the blossoming fruit-boughs hung. In a ditch 
full of long grass little kids bleated by their 
mothers. 

Away on the left went the green fields of colza, 
and beetroot, and trefoil, with big forest trees 
here and there in their midst, and, against the 
blue low line of the far horizon, red mill-sails 
and grey church spires; dreamy plaintive bells far 
away somewhere were ringing the sad Flemish 
carillon. 

He paused and looked at her. 

"I must bid you good-night, B^b^e — you are 
near your home now." 

She paused too and looked at him. 

"But I shall see you to-morrow]" 

There was the wistful, eager, anxious uncon- 
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sciousness of appeal as when, the night before, she 
had asked him if he were angry. 

He hesitated a moment. If he said No, and 
went away out of the city wherever his listless and 
changeful whim called him, he knew how it would 
be with her; he knew what her life would be 
as surely as he knew the peach would come 
out of the peachflower rosy on the wall there; 
life in the little hut; among the neighbours; 
sleepy and safe and soulless; — if he let her 
alone. 

If he stayed and saw her on the morrow he 
knew, too, the end as surely as he knew that 
the branch of white pear-blossom, which in care- 
lessness he had knocked down with a stone on 
the grass yonder, would fade in the night and 
would never bring forth its sweet, simple fruit in 
the sunshine. 

To leave the peachflower to come to maturity 
and be plucked by a peasant — or to pull down the 
pear-blossom and rifle the buds? 

Carelessly and languidly he balanced the ques- 
tion with himself, whilst B^b^e, forgetful of the lace 
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patterns and the flight of the hours, stood looking 
at him with anxious and pleading eyes, thinking 
only — was he angry again, or would he really bring 
her the books and make her wise, and let her know 
the stories of the past? 

"Shall I see you to-morrow]" she said wist- 
fully. 

Should shel — if he left the peach-blossom safe 
on the wall, Jeannot the woodcutter would come 
by-and-by and gather the fruit. 

If he left the clod of earth in its pasture with 
all its daisies untouched, this black-browed young 
peasant would cut it round with his hatchet and 
carry it to his wicker cage, that the homely browii 
lark of his love might sing to it some stupid wood- 
note under a cottage eave. 

The sight of the strong young forester going 
over the darkened fields against the dull red skies 
was as a feather that suffices to sway to one side a 
balance that hangs on a hair. 

He had been inclined to leave her alone, when 
he saw in his fancy the clean, simple, mindless, 
honest life that her fanciful girlhood would settle 
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down into as time should go on. But when in the 
figure of the woodman there was painted visibly on 
the dusky sky that end for her which he had fore- 
seen, he was not indifferent to it; he resented 
it; he was stirred to a vague desire to render it im- 
possible. 

If Jeannot had not gone by across the fields, 
he would have left her and let her alone from that 
night thenceforwards; as it was — 

"Good-night, B^b6e," he said to her. "To- 
morrow I will finish the Broodhuis and bring you 
your first book. Do not dream too much, or you 
will prick your lace patterns all awry. Good-night, 
pretty one." 

Then he turned and went back through the green 
dim lanes to the city. 

B^b6e stood a moment looking after him, with 
a happy smile; then she picked lip the fallen pear- 
bough, and ran home as fast as her feet would 
take her. 

That night she worked very late watering her 
flowers, and trimming them, and then ironing 
out a little clean white cap for the morrow; and 
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then sitting down under the open lattice to prick 
out all old Ann^mie's designs by the strong light 
of the full moon that flooded her hut with its 
radiance. 

But she sang all the time she worked, and the 
gay, pretty, wordless songs floated across the 
water and across the fields, and woke some old 
people in their beds as they lay with their win- 
dows open, and they turned and crossed them- 
selves, and said, "Dear heart! — this is the Eve of 
the Ascension, and the angels are so near we hear 
them." 

But it was no angel; only the thing that is 
nearer heaven than anything else — a little human 
heart that is happy and innocent. 

B^b^e had only one sorrow that night. The 
pear-blossoms were all dead — and no care could 
call them back even for an hour's blooming. 

"He did not think when he struck them down/* 
she said to herself regretfully. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

"Can I do any work for you, B6b6e1" said black 
Jeannot in the daybreak, pushing her gate open 
timidly with one hand. 

"There is none to do, Jeannot They want so 
little in this time of the year — the flowers/' said she, 
lifting her head from the sweet peas she was tying 
up to their sticks. 

The woodman did not answer; he leaned over 
the half-open wicket, and swayed it backwards and 
forwards under his bare arm. He was a good, 
harmless, gentle fellow, swarthy as charcoal and 
simple as a child, and quite ignorant; having spent 
all his days in the great Soignies forests, mak- 
ing faggots when he was a little lad, and hewing 
down trees or burning charcoal as he grew to man- 
hood. 

"Who was that seigneur with you last night, 
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B6hieV' he asked, after a long silence, watching her 
as she moved. 

B6b6e's eyes grew very soft, but they looked up 
frankly. 

"I am not sure. I think he is a painter — a 
great painter-prince I mean — as Rubes was in Ant- 
werpen; he wanted roses the night before last in 
the Cathedral." 

"But he was walking with youl" 

"He was in the lane as I came home last night 
— yes." 

"What does he give you for your roses 1" 

"Oh — he pays me well. How is your mother 
this day, Jeannoti" 

"You do not like to talk of him?" 

"Why should you want to talk of him? — he is 
nothing to you." 

"Did you really see him only two days ago, 
B6b6e1" 

"Oh, Jeannot!— did I ever tell a falsehood? 
— ^you would not say that to one of your little 
sisteis." 
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The forester swayed the gate to and fro drearily 
under his folded arms. 

B6b^e, not regarding him, cut her flowers, and 
filled her baskets, and did her other work, and set 
^ ladder against the hut and climbed on its low 
roof to seek for eggs, the hens having strange tastes 
sometimes for the rushes and lichens of its thatch. 
She found two eggs, which she promised herself 
to take to Anndmie, and looking round as she sat 
on the edge of the roof, with one foot on the 
highest rung of the ladder, saw that Jeannot was 
still at the gate. 

"You will be late in the forest, Jeannot," she 
cried to him. "It is such a long, long way in and 
out. Why do you look so sulky? and you are 
kicking the wicket to pieces." 

**I do not like you to talk with strangers," said 
Jeannot, sullenly and sadly. 

B^b^e laughed as she sat on the edge of the 
thatch, and looked at the shining grey skies of the 
early day, and the dew- wet garden, and the green 
fields beyond, with happy eyes that made the 
familiar scene transfigured to her, 
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''Oh, Jeannot, what nonsense! As if I do not 
talk to a mSlion strangers every summer; as if I 
could ever sell a flower if I did not! You are cross 
this morning — that is what it is." 

''Do you know the man's name)" said Jeannot, 
suddenly. 

B6b6e felt her cheeks grow warm as with some 
noonday heat of sunshine. She thought it was with 
anger against blundering Jeannof s curiosity. 

"No! and what would his name be to us, if I 
did know it) I cannot ask people's names because 
they buy my roses." 

"As if it were only roses! ** 

There was the length of the garden between 
them, and B^b6e did not hear as she sat on the 
edge of her roof with that light dreamful enjoyment 
of air and sky and coolness, and all the beauty of 
the dawning day, which the sweet vague sense of 
a personal happiness will bring with it to die dullest 
and the coldest. 

"You are cross, Jeannot, that is what it is," she 
said, after a while. "You should not be cross; you 
are too big and strong and good. Go in and get 
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my bowl of bread and milk for me, and hand it to 
me up here. It is so pleasant It is as nice as 
being perched on an apple-tree." 

Jeannot went in obediently and handed up her 
breakfast to her, looking at her with shy, worship- 
ping eyes. But his face was overcast, and he sighed 
heavily as he took up his hatchet and turned away; 
for he was the sole support of his mother and 
sisters, and if he did not do his work in Soignies 
they would starve at home. 

"You will be seeing that stranger again 1" he 
asked her. 

"Yesl" she answered, with a glad triumph in 
her eyes; not thinking at all of him as she spoke. 
"You ought to go, Jeannot, now; you are so late. 
I will come and see your mother to-morrow. And 
do not be cross, you dear big Jeannot. Days are 
too short to snip them up into little bits by bad 
temper; it is only a stupid sheep-shearer that spoils 
the fleece by snapping at it sharp and hard — that 
is what Father Francis says." 

Beb^e having delivered her little piece of wis- 
dom, broke her bread into her milk and ate it, 
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lifting her face to the fresh wind and tossing crumbs 
to the wheeling swallows, and watching the rose- 
bushes nod and toss below in the breeze, and 
thinking vaguely how happy a thing it was to live. 

Jeannot looked up at her, then went on his 
slow sad way through the wet lavender shrubs and 
the opening buds of the lilies. 

"You will only think of that stranger, B^b6e, 
never of any of us — never again," he said; and 
wearily opened the little gate and went through it, 
and down the daybreak stillness of the lane. It 
was a foolish thing to say; but when were lovers 
ever wisel 

B^b^e did not heed; she did not understand 
herself or him; she only knew that she was happy; 
when one knows that, one does not want to seek 
much farther. 

She sat on the thatch and took her bread and 
milk in the grey clear air, with the swallows circling 
above her head, and one or two of them even 
resting a second on the edge of the bowl to peck 
at the food from the big wooden spoon; they had 
known her all the sixteen summers of her life, and 
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were her playfellows, only they would never tell 
her anything of what they saw in winter over the 
seas. That was her only quarrel with them. Swal- 
lows do not tell their secrets. They have the weird 
of Procne on them all. 

The Sun came and touched the lichens of the 
roof into gold. 

B^b^e smiled at it gaily as it rose above the 
tops of the trees, and shone on all the little villages 
scattered over the plains. 

"Ah, dear Sun!" she cried to it "I am going 
to be wise. I am going into great Rubes' country. 
I am going to hear of the Past and the Future. I 
am going to listen to what the Poets say. The 
swallows never would tell me anything; but now I 
shall know as much as they know. Are you not 
glad for me, oh Sun I" 

The Sun came over the trees, and heard and 
said nothing. If he had answered at all he must 
have said: — 

"The only time when a human soul is either 
wise or happy, is in that one single moment when 
the hour of my own shining or of the moon's beam- 

Two little Woodtn Sheet, ^ 
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ing seems to that single soul, to be past and present 
and future y to be at once the creation and the end 
of all things. Faust knew that; so will you." 

But the Sun shone on and held his peace. He 
sees all things ripen and fall. He can wait He 
knows the end. It is always the same. 

He brings the fruit out of the peach-flower, and 
rounds it and touches it into ruddiest rose and 
softest gold; but the sun knows well that the peach 
must drop — whether into the basket to be eaten by 
kings, or on to the turf to be eaten by ants. What 
matter which very much after alii 

The Sun is not a cynic; he is only wise because 
he is Life and he is Death, the creator and the 
corrupter of all things. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

But B6bde, who only saw in the Sun the sign 
of daily work, the brightness of the face of the 
world, the friend of the flowers, the harvest-man of 
the poor, the playmate of the birds and butterflies, 
the kindly light that the waking birds and the ring- 
ing carillon welcomed — B6b6e, who was not at all 
afraid of him, smiled at his rays and saw in them 
only fairest promise of a cloudless midsummer day 
as she gave her last crumb to the swallows, dropped 
down off the thatch, and busied herself in making 
bread, that M^re Krebs would bake for her, until 
it was time to cut her flowers and go down into the 
town. 

When her loaves were made and she had run 

over with them to the mill-house and back again, 

she attired herself with more heed than usual, and 

ran to look at her own face in the mirror of the 

deep well-water — other glass she had none. 

9* 
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She was used to hear herself called pretty; but 
she had never thought about it at all till now. The 
people loved her; she had always believed that 
they had only said it as a sort of kindness, as they 
said, "God keep you" But now 

"He told me I was like a flower," she thought 
to herself, and hung over the well to see. She did 
not know very well what he had meant; but the 
sentence stirred in her heart as a little bird under 
tremulous leaves. 

She waited ten minutes full, leaning and look- 
ing down, while her eyes, that were like the blue 
iris, smiled back to her from the brown depths 
below. Then she went and kneeled down before 
the old shrine in the wall of the garden. 

"Dear and holy Mother of Jesus, I do thank 
you that you made me a little good to look at," she 
said, softly. "Keep me as you keep the flowers, 
and let my face be always fair, because it is a 
pleasure to be a pleasure. Ah, dear Mother, I say 
it so badly, and it sounds so vain, I know. But I 
do not think you will be angry, will yout And I 
am going to try to be wise " 
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Then she murmured an ave or two, to be in 
form as it were, and then rose and ran along the 
lanes with her baskets, and brushed the dew lightly 
over her bare feet, and sang a little Flemish song 
for very joyousness, as the birds sing in the apple- 
bough. 

She got the money for Ann^mie and took it 
to her with fresh patterns to prick, and the new- 
laid eggs. 

"I wonder what he meant by a dog's heart!" 
she thought to herself, as she left the old woman 
sitting by the hole in the roof pricking out the 
parchment in all faith that she earned her money, 
and looking every now and then through the forests 
of masts for the brig with the hank of flax fi3ang; 
the brig that had foundered sixty long years before 
in the northern seas, and in the days of her youth. 

"What is the dog's heart?" thought B^b^e; she 
had seen a dog she knew — a dog who all his life 
long had dragged heavy loads under brutal stripes 
along the streets of Brussels — stretch himself on the 
grave of his taskmaster and refuse to eat, and per- 
sist in lying there until he died, though he had no 
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memory except of stripes, and no tie to the dead 
except pain and sorrow; was it a heart like this that 
he meant) 

"Was her sailor, indeed, so good to herl" she 
asked an old gossip of Ann^mie's, as she went down 
the stairs. 

The old soul stopped to think with difficulty of 
such a far off time, and resting her brass flagon of 
milk on the steep step, 

"Eh, no; not that I ever saw," she answered at 
length. "He was fond of her — very fond; but he 
was a wilful one, and he beat her sometimes when 
he got tired of being on land. But women must 
not mind that, you know, my dear, if only a man's 
heart is right Things fret them, and then they 
belabour what they love best; it is a way they 
have." 

"But she speaks of him as of an angel nearly?" 
said B6b6Q bewildered. 

The old woman took up her flagon, with a smile 
flitting across her wintry face. 

"Ay, dear; when the frost kills your brave rose- 
bush, root and bud, do you think of the thorns that 
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pricked you, or only of the fair, sweet-smelling things 
that flowered all your summerl" 

B6b^e went away thoughtfully out of the old 
crazy water-washed house by the quay; and into the 
square to her familiar place: life seemed growing 
very strange and intricate and knotted about her, 
like the threads of lace that a bad fairy has en- 
tangled in the night 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Her stranger from Rubes' Land was a great 
man in a certain world He had become great 
when young, which is perhaps a misfortune. It in- 
disposes men to be great at their maturity. He was 
famous at twenty, by a picture hectic in colour, 
perfect in drawing, that made Paris at his feet. He 
became more famous by verses, by plays, by political 
follies, and by social successes. He was faithful, 
however, to his first love in art He was a great 
painter, and year by year proved afresh the cunning 
of his hand. Purists said his pictures had no soul 
in thenL It was not wonderful if they had none. 
He always painted soulless vice; indeed, he saw 
very little else. 

One year he had some political trouble. He 
wrote a witty pamphlet that hurt where it was peril- 
ous to aim. He laughed and crossed the border, 
riding into the green Ardennes one sunny evening. 
He had a name of some power and sufficient 
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wealth; he did not fear long exile. Meanwhile he 
told himself he would go and look at Scheffer's 
Gretchen. 

The King of Thule is better; but people talk 
most of the Gretchen. He had never seen either. 

He went in leisurely, travelling up the bright 
Meuse river, and across the monotony of the plains, 
then green with wheat a foot high, and musical 
with the many bells of the Easter kermesses in the 
quaint old-world villages. 

There was something so novel, so sleepy, so 
harmless, so mediaeval, in the Flemish life, that it 
soothed him. He had been swimming all his life 
in salt sea-fed rapids; this sluggish, dull canal- 
water, mirroring between its rushes a life that had 
scarcely changed for centuries, had a charm for 
him. 

He stayed awhile in Antwerpen. The town is 
ugly and beautiful; it is like a dull quaint gr^s de 
Flandre jug, that has precious stones set inside its 
rim. It is a burgher ledger of bales and barrels, of 
sale and barter, of loss and gain; but in the heart 
of it there are illuminated leaves of missal vellum. 
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all gold and colour, and monkish story and heroic 
ballad, that could only have been executed in the 
days when Art was a religion. 

He gazed himself into a homage of Rubens, 
whom before he had slighted, never having known; 
(for, unless you have seen Antwerp, it is as absurd 
to say that you have seen Rubens as it is to think 
that you have seen Murillo out of Seville, or Raf- 
faelle out of Rome;) and he studied the Gretchen 
carefully, delicately, sjrmpathetically, for he loved 
Scheffer; but though he tried, he failed to care for 
her. 

"She is only a peasant; she is not a poem," he 
said to himself; "I will paint a Gretchen for the 
Salon of next year." 

But it was hard for him to pourtray a Gretchen. 
All his pictures were Phr3aie — Phryne in triumph, 
in ruin, in a palace, in a poorhouse, on a bed of 
roses, on a hospital mattress; Phr3nie laughing with 
a belt of jewels about her supple waist; Phryne 
lying with the stones of the dead-house under her 
naked limbs — but always Phryne. Phryne, who 
living had death in her smile; Phryne, who lifeless 
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had blank despair on her face; Phr)me, a thing that 
lived furiously every second of her days, but Phryne 
a thing that once being dead was carrion that never 
could live again. 

Phryne has many painters in this school, as 
many as Catherine and Cecilia had in the schools 
of the Renaissance, and he was chief amidst 
them. 

How could he paint Gretchen if the pure Schef- 
fer missed 1 Not even if, like the artist monks of 
old, he steeped his brushes all Lent through in holy 
water. 

And in holy water he did not believe. 

One evening, having left Antwerpen ringing its 
innumerable bells over the grave of its dead Art, 
he leaned out of the casement of an absent friend's 
old palace in the Brabant street that is named after 
Mary of Burgundy; an old casement crusted with 
quaint carvings, and gilded round in Spanish fashion, 
with many gargoyles and griffins, and illegible 
scutcheons. 

Leaning there, wondering with himself whether 
he would wait awhile and paint quietly in this dim 
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Street, haunted with the shades of Memling and 
Maes, and Otto Veneris and Philip de Champagne, 
or whether he would go into the East and seek new 
types, and lie under the red Egyptian heavens and 
create a true Cleopatra which no man has ever 
done yet — a young Cleopatra, ankle deep in roses 
and fresh from Caesar's kisses — leaning there, he 
saw a little peasant go by below, with two little 
white feet in two wooden shoes, and a face that 
had the pure and simple radiance of a flower. 

"There is my Gretchen," he thought to himself, 
and went down and followed her into the Cathedral. 
If he could get what was in her face, he would get 
what Scheffer could not 

A little later walking by her in the green lanes 
he meditated, "It is the face of Gretchen, but not 
the soul — the Red Mouse has never passed this 
child's lips. Nevertheless " 

"Nevertheless " he said to himself, and 

smiled. 

For he, the painter all his life long of Pluyne 
living and of Phryne dead, believed that every 
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daughter of Eve either vomits the Red Mouse or 
swallows it. 

It makes so little difference which, — either way 
the Red Mouse has been there. 

And yet, strolling there in the dusky red of the 
evening towards this little rush-covered hut, he for- 
got the Red Mouse^ and began vaguely to see that 
there are creatures of his mother's sex from whom 
the beast of the Brocken slinks away. 

But he still said to himself, "Nevertheless." 

"Nevertheless," — for he knew well that when 
the steel cuts the silk, when the hound hunts the 
fawn, when the snake woos the bird, when the king 
covets the vineyard, there is only one end possible 
at any time. It is the strong against the weak, the 
fierce against the feeble, the subtle against the 
simple, the master against the slave; there is no 
equality in the contest and no justice — it is merely 
inevitable, and the issue of it is written. 
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CHAPTER X. 

The next day she had her promised book 
hidden under the vine-leaves of her empty basket 
as she went homeward, and though she had not 
seen him very long or spoken to him very much, 
she was happy. 

The golden gates of knowledge had just opened 
to her; she saw a faint, far-off glimpse of the 
Hesperides gardens within: of the dragon she had 
never heard, and had no fear. 

"Might I know your name?" she had asked him 
wistfully, as she had given him the rosebud, and 
taken the volume in return that day. 

"They call me Flamen." 

"It is your namel" 

"Yes, for the world. You must call me Victor, 
as other women do. Why do you want my name?" 

"Jeannot asked it of me." 

"Oh, Jeannot asked it, did he?" 
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"Yes, besides," said B6b6e, with her eyes very 
soft and very serious, and her happy voice hushed, 
"besides I want to pray for you of course, every 
day, and if I do not know your name, how can I 
make Our Lady rightly understand? The flowers 
know you without a name, but she might not, 
because so very many are always beseeching 
her, and you see she has all the world to look 
after." 

He had looked at her with a curious look, and 
had bade her farewell, and let her go home alone 
that night 

Her work was quickly done, and by the light 
of the moon she spread her book on her lap in the 
porch of the hut and began her new delight. 

The children had come and pulled at her skirts 
and begged her to play. But B^b6e had shaken 
her head. 

"I am going to learn to be very wise, dear," 
she told them; "I shall not have time to dance or 
to play." 

"But people are not merry when they are wise, 
B^b^e," said Franz, the biggest boy. 
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"Perhaps not," said B&d6q; "but one cannot be 
everything, you know, Franz." 

"But surely, you would rather be merry than 
anything elsei" 

"I think there is something better, Franz. I am 
not sure; I want to find out; I will tell you when I 
know." 

"Who has put that into your head, Bihie'i'* 

"The angels in the Cathedral," she told them, 
and the children were awed and left her, and went 
away to play blindman's-buff by themselves on the 
grass by the swan's water. 

"But for all that the angels have said it," said 
Franz to his sisters, "I cannot see what good it will 
be to her to be wise, if she will not care any longer 
afterwards for almond ginger-bread, and currant 
cake." 

It was the little tale of "Paul and Virginia" that 
he had given her to begin her studies with; but it 
was a grand copy, full of beautiful drawings nearly 
at every page. 

It was hard work for her to read at first, but 
the drawings enticed and helped her, and she soon 
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sank breathlessly into the charm of the story. 
Many words she did not know; many passages 
were beyond her comprehension; she was absolutely 
ignorant, and had nothing but the force of her own 
fancy to aid her. 

But though stumbling at every step, as a lame 
child through a flowery hillside in summer, she was 
happy as the child would be, because of the sweet 
strange air that was blowing about her, and the 
blossoms that she could gather into her hand, so 
rare, so wonderful, and yet withal so familiar, be- 
cause they were blossoms. 

With her fingers buried in her curls, with her 
book on her knee, with the moonrays white and 
strong on the page, B6b6e sat entranced as the 
hours went by; the children's play-shouts died 
away, the babble of the gossip at the house doors 
ceased; people went by and called good-night to 
her; the little huts shut up one by one, like the 
white and purple convolvulus cups in the hedges. 

B6b6e did not stir, nor did she hear them; she 
was deaf even to the singing of the nightingales in 
the willows, where she sat in her little dark porch, 

Two little Wooden Shoes, IQ 
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with the ivy dropping from the thatch above, and 
the wet garden wajrs beyond her. 

A heavy step came tramping down the lane. A 
voice called to her, — 

"What are you doing, B6b6e, there this time of 
the night) It is on the strike of twelve." 

She started as if she were doing some evil 
thing, and stretched her arms out, and looked 
around with blinded wondering eyes, as if she had 
been rudely wakened from her sleep. 

"What are you doing up so latel" asked Jean- 
not; he was coming from the forest in the dead of 
night to bring food for his family; he lost his sleep 
thus often, but he never thought that he did any- 
thing except his duty in those long, dark, tiring 
tramps to and fro between Soignies and Laeken. 

B^b^e shut her book and smiled with dreaming 
eyes, that saw him not at all. 

"I was reading and, Jeannot, his name is 

Flamen for the world — but I may call him 
Victor." 

"What do I care for his namel" 

"You asked it this morning." 
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"More fool I. Why do you readl Reading is 
not for poor folk like you and me." 

B^b6e smiled up at the white clear moon that 
sailed above the woods. 

She was not awake out of her dream. She 
only dimly heard the words he spoke. 

"You are a little peasant," said Jeannot roughly, 
as he paused at the gate. "It is all you can do 
to get your bread. You have no one to stand be- 
tween you and hunger. How will it be with you 
when the slug gets your roses, and the snail your 
carnations, and your hens die of damp, and your 
lace is all wove awry, because your head runs on 
reading and folly, and you are spoilt for all simple 
pleasures, and for all honest worki" 

She smiled, still looking up at the moon, with 
the dropping ivy touching her hair. 

"You are cross, dear Jeannot. Good-night." 

A moment afterwards the little rickety door was 
shut, and the rusty bolt drawn within it; Jeannot 
stood in the cool summer night all alone, and knew 
how stupid he had been in his wrath. 

He leaned on the gate a minute; then crossed 

lO* 
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the garden as softly as his wooden shoes would 
let him. He tapped gently on the shutter of the 
lattice. 

"B6b6e — B6b6e — ^just listen. 1 spoke roughly, 
dear — I know I have no right. I am sorry. Will 
you be friends with me again) — do be friends 
again." 

She opened the shutter a little way, so that he 
could see her pretty mouth speaking. 

"Oh, Jeannot, what does it matter) Yes, we 
are friends — we will always be friends, of course — 
only you do not know. Good-night" 

He went away with a heavy heart and a long- 
drawn step. He would have preferred that she 
should have been angry with him. 

B6b6e, left alone, let the clothes drop off her 
pretty round shoulders and her rosy limbs, and 
shook out her coils of hair, and kissed the book, 
and laid it under her head, and went to sleep with 
a smile on her face. 

Only, as she slept, her fingers moved as if she 
were counting her beads, and her lips murmured. 

"Oh, dear Holy Mother, you have so much to 
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think of — yes, I know — all the poor, and all the 
little children. But take care of him; he is called 
Flamen, and he lives in the street of Mary of 
Burgundy; you cannot miss him; and if you will 
look for him always, and have a heed that the 
angels never leave him, I will give you my great 
cactus flower — my only one — on your Feast of 
Roses this very year. Oh, dear Mother, you will 
not forgetl" 
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CHAPTER XL 

Beb^e was a dreamer in her way, and aspired 
to be a scholar too. But all the same, she was not 
a little fooL 

She had been reared in hardy, simple, honest 
ways of living, and would have thought it as 
shameful as a theft to have owed her bread to 
other folk. 

So, though she had a wakeful, restless night, 
full of strange phantasies, none the less was she 
out in her garden by daybreak; none the less did 
she sweep out her floor and make her mash for the 
fowls, and wash out her bit of linen and hang it to 
dry on a line amongst the tall, flaunting hollyhocks 
that were so proud of themselves because they 
reached to the roof. 

"What do you want with books, Bibiel" said 
Reine, the sabot-maker's wife, across the privet 
hedge, as she also hung out her linen, "Franz told 
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me you were reading last night It is the, silver 
buckles have done that: one mischief always begets 
another." 

"Where is the mischief, good Reinel" said 
B6b6e, who was always prettily behaved with her 
elders, though, when pushed to it, she could hold 
her own. 

"The mischief will be in discontent," said the 
sabot-maker's wife. "People live on their own little 
patch, and think it is the world; that is as it should 
be — everybody within his own, like a nut in its 
shell. But when you get reading, you hear of a 
swarm of things you never saw, and you fret be- 
cause you cannot see them, and you dream, and 
dream, and a hole is burnt in your soup-pot, and 
your dough is as heavy as lead. You are like bees 
that leave their own clover fields to buzz themselves 
dead against the glass of a hothouse." 

B6b6e smiled, reaching to spread out her linen. 
But she said nothing. 

"What good is it talking to themi" she thought; 
**they do not know." 

Already the neighbours and friends of her in- 
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fancy seemed so far, far away; creatures of a distant 
world, that she had long left; it was no use talking, 
they never would understand. 

"Antoine should never have taught you your 
letters/' said Reine, groaning under the great blue 
shirts she was hanging on high amongst the leaves. 
^^I told him so at the time. I said, 'The child is a 
good child, and spins, and sews, and sweeps, rare 
and fine for her age — why go and spoil herl' But 
he was always headstrong. Not a child of mine 
knows a letter, the saints be praised; nor a word of 
any tongue but our own good Flemish. You should 
have been brought up the same. You would have 
come to no trouble then." 

"I am in no trouble, dear Reine," said B6b6e, 
scattering the potato peels to the clacking poultry, 
and she smiled into the faces of the golden oxlips 
that nodded to her back again in sunshiny sym- 
pathy. 

"Not yet," said Reine, hanging her last shirt. 

But B6b6e was not hearing; she was calling the 
chickens, and telling the oxlips how pretty they 
looked in the borders; and in her heart she was 
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counting the minutes till the old Dutch cuckoo 
clock at M^re Krebs — the only clock in the lane — 
should crow out the hour at which she went down 
to the city. 

She loved the hut, the birds, the flowersj but 
they were little to her now compared with the dark 
golden picturesque square, the changing crowds, the 
frowning roofs, the grey stones, and the delight of 
watching through the shifting colours and shadows 
of the throngs for one face and for one smile. 

"He is sure to be there," she thought, and 
started half an hour earlier than was her wont. She 
wanted to tell him all her rapture in the book — no 
one else could understand. 

But all the day through he never came. 

B6h6e sat with a sick heart and a parched little 
throat, selling her flowers and straining her eyes 
through the tumult of the square. 

The whole day went by, and there was no sign 
of him. 

The flowSrs had sold well; it was a feast-day; 
her pouch was full of pence — what was that to herl 

She went and prayed in the Cathedral, but it 
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seemed cold, and desolate, and empty; even the 
Storied windows seemed dark. 

"Perhaps he is gone out of the city/' she thought; 
and a terror fell on her that frightened her; it was 
so unlike any fear that she had ever known — even 
the fear when she had seen death on old Antoine's 
face had been nothing like this. 

Going home through the streets, she passed the 
caf6 of the Trois Fr^res that looks out on the trees 
of the park, and that has flowers in its balconies, 
and pleasant windows that stand open to let the 
sounds of the soldiers' music enter. She saw him in 
one of the windows. There were amber and scarlet 
and black; silks and satins and velvets. There was 
a fan painted and jewelled. There were women's 
faces. There was a heap of purple fruit, and glit- 
tering sweetmeats. He laughed there. His beautiful 
Murillo head was dark against the white and gold 
within. 

B6b6e looked up — paused a second, — then went 
onward, with a thorn in her heart. 

He had not seen her. 

"It is natural, of course — he has his world— he 
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dojss not think often of me — there is no reason why 
he should be as good as he is," she said to herself 
as she went slowly over the stones. 

She had the dog's soul — only she did not 
know it 

But the tears fell down her cheeks, as she 
walked. 

It looked so bright in there, so gay, with the 
sound of the music coming in through the trees, 
and those women — she had seen such women be- 
fore; sometimes in the winter nights, going home 
from the lace-work, she had stopped at the doors 
of the palaces, or of the opera-house, when the 
carriages were setting down their brilliant burdens; 
and sometimes on the great feast-days she had seen 
the people of the court going out to some gala, at 
the theatre, or some great review of troops, or some 
ceremonial of foreign sovereigns; but she had never 
thought about them before; she had never wondered 
whether velvet was better to wear than woollen 
serge, or diamonds lighter on the head than a little 
cap of linen. 

But now — 
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Those women seemed to her so dazzlingly, so 
wondrously, so superhumanly beautiful; they seemed 
like some of those new dahlia flowers, rose and 
purple and gold, that out-blazed the sun, on the 
south border of her little garden, and blanched all 
the soft colour out of the homely roses, and pim- 
pernels, and sweet-williams, and double-stocks, that 
had bloomed there ever since the days of Waterloo. 

But, the dahlias had no scent — and B6b6e won- 
dered if these women had any heart in them — they 
looked all laughter, and glitter, and vanity. To the 
child, whose dreams of womanhood were evolved 
from the face of the Mary of the Assumption, of 
the Susannah of Mieris, and of that Angel in the 
blue coif whose face has a light as of the sun: to 
her who had dreamed her way into vague percep- 
tions of her own sex's maidenhood and maternity 
by help of those great pictures which had been be- 
fore her sight from infancy, there was some taint, 
some artifice, some want, some harshness in these 
jewelled women — she could not have reasoned 
about it, but she felt it, — as she felt that the grand 
dahlias missed a flower's divinity, being scentless. 
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She was a little bit of wild thyme herself; hardy, 
fragrant, clean, tender, flowering by the wayside, 
full of honey, though only nourished on the turf 
and the stones — these gaudy, brilliant, ruby-bright, 
scarlet-mantled dahlias hurt her with a dim sense 
of pain and shame. 

Fasting, next day at sunrise she confessed to 
Father Francis. 

"I saw beautiful rich women, and I envied them; 
and I could not pray to Mary last night for think- 
ing of them — for I hated them so much." 

But she did not say: 

"I hated them because they were with him." 

Out of the purest little soul, Love entering drives 
forth Candour. 

"That is not like you at all, B6b6e," said the 
good old man, as she knelt at his feet on the bricks 
of his little bare study, where all the books he ever 
spelt out, were treatises on the art of bee-keep- 
ing. "My dear, you never were covetous at all, 
nor did you ever seem to care for the things of the 
world. I wish Jehan had not given you those silver 
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buckles; I think they have set your little soul on 
vanities." 

''It is not the buckles; I am not covetous/' said 
B6b6t; and then her face grew warm. She did not 
know why, and she did not hear the rest of Father 
Francis's admonitions. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

But the next noon-time brought him to the 
market stall, and the next also, and so the summer 
days slipped away, and B^b^e was quite happy if 
she saw him in the morning-time, to give him a fresh 
rose, or at evening by the gates, or under the beech- 
trees, when he brought her a new book, and sauntered 
awhile up the green lane beside her. 

An innocent unconscious love like B^bie's wants 
so little food to make it all content Such mere 
trifles are beautiful and sweet to it. Such slender 
stray gleams of light suffice to make a broad bright 
golden noon of perfect joy around it. 

All the delirium, and fever, and desire, and de- 
spair, that are in maturer passion, are far away from 
it: far as is the flash of the meteor across sultry 
skies, from the blue forget-me-not down in the 
brown meadow brook. 

It was very wonderful to Bib^e that he, this 
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Stranger from Rubes' Fairyland, could come at all 
to keep pace with her little clattering wooden shoes 
over the dust and the grass in the dim twilight-time. 
The days went by in a trance of sweet amaze, and 
she kept count of the hours no more by the cuckoo- 
clock of the millhouse, or the deep chimes of the 
Brussels belfries; but only by such moments as brought 
her a word from his lips, or even a glimpse of him 
from afar, across the crowded square. 

She sat up half the nights reading the books he 
gave her, studying the long cruel polysyllables, and 
spelling slowly through the phrases that seemed to 
her so cramped and tangled, and which yet were a 
pleasure to unravel for sake of the thought they held. 

For B^b^e, ignorant little simple soul that she 
was, had a mind in her that was eager, observant, 
quick to acquire, skilful to retain; and it would 
happen in certain times that Flamen, speaking to 
her of the things which he gave to her to read, 
would think to himself that this child had more wis- 
dom than was often to be found in schools. 

Meanwhile he pondered various studies in various 
stages of a Gretchen, and made love to B^b^e— 
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made love at least by his eyes and by his voice, 
not hunying his pleasant task, but hovering about 
her softly, and mindful not to scare her, as a man 
will gently lower his hand over a poised butterfly 
that he seeks to kill, and which one single move- 
ment, a thought too quick, may scare away to safety. 

Bibie knew where he lived in the street of Mary 
of Burgundy; in an old palace that belonged to a 
great Flemish noble, who never dwelt there himself; 
but to ask anything about him — why he was there? 
what his rank was) why he stayed in the city at all? 
was a sort of treason that never entered her thoughts. 

Psyche, if she had been as simple and loyal as 
B^b^e was, would never have lighted her own candle; 
but even Psyche would not have borrowed any one 
else's lamp to lighten the love darkness. 

To B^b^e he was sacred, unapproachable, un- 
questionable; he was a wonderful, perfect happiness 
that had fallen into her life; he was a gift of God, 
as the sun was. 

She took his going and coming as she took that 
of the sun, never dreaming of reproaching his ab- 
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sence, never dreaming of asking if in the empty 
night he shone on any other worlds than hers. 

It was hardly so much a faith with her as an 
instinct; faith must reason ere it know itself to be 
faith. B^b^e never reasoned any more than her 
roses did. 

The good folks in the market-place watched her 
a little anxiously; they thought ill of that little moss 
rose that every day found its way to one wearer 
only, but after all they did not see much, and the 
neighbours nothing at all. For he never went home 
to her, nor with her, and most of the time that he 
spent with B^b^e was in the quiet evening shadows, 
as she went up with her empty basket through the 
deserted country roads. 

B6bie was all day long in the city, indeed, as 
other girls were, but with her it had always been 
different. Antoine had always been with her up to 
the day of his death; and after his death she had 
sat in the same place, surrounded by the people she 
had known from infancy, and an insult to her would 
have been answered by a stroke from the cobbler's 
strap or from the tinker's hammer. There was one 
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girl only who ever tried to do her any harm — a 
good-looking, stout wench, who stood at the comer 
of the Montagne de la Cour with a stall of fruit in 
the summer time, and in winter time drove a milk- 
cart over the snow. This girl would get at her 
sometimes, and talk of the students, and tell her 
how good it was to get out of the town on a holi- 
day, and go to any one of the villages where there 
was kermesse and dance, and drink the little blue 
wine, and have trinkets bought for one, and come 
home in the moonlight in a char-^-banc, with the 
horns sounding, and the lads singing, and the rib- 
bons flying from the old horse's ears. 

"She is such a little close sly thing!" thought 
the fruit-girl, sulkily. To vice, innocence must al- 
ways seem only a superior kind of chicanery. 

"We dance almost every evening, the children 
and I," B6h6e had answered when urged fifty times 
by this girl to go to fairs, and balls at the wine- 
shops. "That does just as well. And I have seen 
kermesse once at Malines — it was beautiful. I went 
with M^re Dax, but it cost a great deal I know, 
though she did not let me pay." 
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"You littie fool!" the fruit-girl would say, and 
grin, and eat a pear. 

But the good honest old women who sat about 
in the Grande Place, hearing, had always taken the 
fruit-girl to task, when they got her by herself. 

"Leave the child alone, you mischievous one," 
said they. "Be content with being base yourself. 
Look you, Lisette — she is not one like you to make 
eyes at the law-students, and pester the painter lads 
for a day's outing. Let her be, or we will tell your 
mother how you leave the fruit for the gutter chil- 
dren to pick and thieve, while you are stealing up 
the stairs into that young French fellow's chamber. 
Oh, oh! a fine beating you will get when she knows." 

Lisette's mother was a fierce and strong old 
Brabantoise, who exacted heavy reckoning with her 
daughter for every single plum and peach that she 
sent out of her dark sweet-smelling fruitshop to be 
sunned in the streets, and under the students' love- 
glances. 

So the girl took heed, and left B^b^e alone. 

"What should I want her to come with us for?" 
she reasoned with herself. "She is twice as pretty 
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as I am, — Jules might take to her instead — who 
knows?" 

So that she was at once savage and yet trium- 
phant when she saw, as she thought, B6b6e drifting 
down the high flood of temptation. 

**0h, oh, you dainty one!" she cried, one day to 
her. ''So you would not take the nuts and mulber- 
ries that do for us common folk, because you had 
a mind for a fine pine out of the hothouses 1 That 
was all, was M Eh, well — I do not begrudge you. 
Only take care — remember, the nuts and mulberries 
last through summer and autumn, and there are 
heaps of them on every fair-stall and street-comer; 
but the pine — that is eaten in a day, one spring- 
time, and its like does not grow in the hedges. 
You will have your mouth full of sugar an hour — 
and then, eh! — you will go famished all the year." 

"I do not understand," said B6b6e, looking up 
with her thoughts far away, and scarcely hearing 
the words spoken to her. 

"Oh, pretty little fool— you understand well 
enough," said Lisette, grinning, as she rubbed up a 
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melon. "Does he give you fine things? — you might 
let me see." 

"No one gives me anything." 

"Chut! you want me to believe that Why Jules 
is only a lad, and his father is a silkmercer, and 
only gives him a hundred francs a month, but Jules 
buys me all I want — somehow — or do you think I 
would take the trouble to set my cap straight when 
he goes by? He gave me these ear-rings, look. I 
wish you would let me see what you get" 

But B^b^e had gone away — unheeding — dream- 
ing of Juliet and of Jeanne d'Arc, of whom he had 
told her tales. 

He made sketches of her sometimes, but seldom 
pleased himself. 

It was not so easy , as he had imagined that it 
would prove, to pourtray this little flower-like face, 
with the clear eyes and the child's open brow. He 
who had painted Phryne so long and faithfully had 
got a taint on his brush — he could not paint this 
pure, bright, rosy dawn — he who had always painted 
the glare of midnight gas on rouge or rags. Yet he 
felt that if he could transfer to canvas the light that 
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was on B^b^e's face he would get what Scheflfer 
had missed. For a time it eluded him. You shall 
paint a gold and glistening brocade, or a fan of 
peacock's feathers to perfection, and yet, perhaps, the 
dewy whiteness of the humble little field-daisy shall 
baffle and escape you. 

He felt, too, that he must catch her expression 
flying as he would do the flash of a swallow's wing 
across a blue sky; he knew that B^b^e, forced to 
studied attitudes in an atelier, would be no longer 
the ideal that he wanted. 

More than once he came and fllled in more fully 
his various designs in the little hut garden, amongst 
the sweet grey lavender and the golden disks of the 
sunflowers; and more than once B6b6e was missed 
from her place in the front of the Broodhuis. 

The Varnhart children would gather now and 
then openmouthed at the wicket, and M^re Kxebs 
would shake her head as she went by on her 
sheepskin saddle, and mutter that the child's head 
would be turned by vanity, and old Jehan would 
lean on his stick and peer through the sweetbriar, 
and wonder stupidly if this strange man who could 
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make B^b^e's face beam over again upon that panel 
of wood could not give him back his dead daughter 
who had been pushed away under the black earth 
so long, long before, when the red mill had been 
brave and new, the red mill that the boys and girls 
called old. 

But except these no one noticed much. 

Painters were no rare sights in Brabant. 

The people were used to see them coming and 
going, making pictures of mud and stones, and 
ducks and sheep, and of all common and silly 
things. 

"What does he pay you, Bibie?" they used to 
ask, with the shrewd Flemish thought after the main 
chance. 

"Nothing," B^b^e would answer, with a quick 
colour in her face, and they would reply in con- 
temptuous reproof, "Careless little fool;— you should 
make enough to buy you wood all winter. When 
the man from Ghent painted Trine and her cow, he 
gave her a whole gold bit for standing still so long 
in the clover. The Krebs would be sure to lend 
you her cow if it be the cow that makes the difference." 
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Bib^e was silent, weeding her carnation bed; — 
what could she tell them that they would under- 
stand) 

She seemed so far away from them all — those 
good friends of her childhood — now that this 
wonderful new world of his giving had opened to 
her sight 

She lived in a dream. 

Whether she sat in the market-place taking cop- 
per coins, or in the moonlight with a book on her 
knees, it was all the same. Her feet ran, her tongue 
spoke, her hands worked; she did not neglect her 
goat or her garden, she did not forsake her house 
labour or her good deeds to old Ann^mie; but all 
the while she only heard one voice, she only felt 
one touch, she only saw one face. 

Here and there — one in a million — there is a 
female thing that can love like this, once and for 
ever. 

Such an one is dedicated, birth upwards, to the 
Mater Dolorosa. 

He had something nearer akin to affection for 
her than he had ever had in his life for anything. 
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but he was never in love with her — no more in love 
with her than with the moss-rosebuds that she 
fastened in his breast. Yet he played with her, be- 
cause she was such a little, soft, tempting, female 
thing; and because, to see her face flush, and her 
heart heave, to feel her fresh feelings stir into life, 
and to watch her changes from shyness to confi- 
dence, and from frankness again into fear, was a 
natural pastime in the lazy golden weather. 

That he spared her as far as he did — when after 
all she would have married Jeannot anyhow, — and 
that he sketched her face in the open air, and never 
entered her hut and never beguiled her to his own 
old palace in the city was a new virtue in himself 
for which he hardly knew whether to feel respect 
or ridicule; anyway it seemed virtue to him. 

So long as he did not seduce the body it seemed 
to him that it could never matter how he slew the 
soul — the little, honest, happy, pure, frank soul, that 
amidst its poverty and hardships was like a robin's 
song to the winter sun. 

"Hoot, toot, pretty innocent, so you are no bet- 
ter than the rest of us," hissed her enemy, Lisette, 
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the fruit girl, against her as she went by the stall 
one evening as the sun set ''Prut! so it was no 
such purity after all that made you never look at 
the student lads and the soldiers, eh? — You were so 
dainty of taste, you must needs pick and choose, 
and, Lord's sake, after all your coyness, to drop at a 
beckoning finger as one may say — pong! — in 
a minute, like an apple over-ripe! Ohh^, you sly 
one!" 

B^b^e flushed red, in a sort of instinct of of- 
fence; not sure what her fault was, but vaguely 
stung by the brutal words. 

Bib6e walking homeward by him, with her empty 
baskets, looked at him with grave wondering eyes. 

"What did she mean? I do not understand. I 
must have done some wrong — or she thinks so. Do 
you know? " 

Flamen laughed, and answered her evasively: 

"You have done her the wrong of a fair skin 
when hers is brown, and a little foot, while hers is 
as big as a trooper's; there is no greater sin,Bib6e, 
possible in woman to woman." 

"Hold your peace, you shrill jade," he added, 
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in anger to the fruiterer, flinging at her a crown 
piece, that the girl caught and bit with her teeth 
with a chuckle. ^Do not heed her, B6b6e. She is 
a coarse-tongued brute, and is jealous, no doubt/' 

"Jealoust— of what?" 

The word had no meaning to B^b^e. 

''That I am not a student or a soldier as her 
lovers are." 

As her lovers were! B6b6e felt her face bum 
again. Was he her lover then? The child's inno- 
cent body and soul thrilled with a hot, sweet, de- 
light and fear commingled. 

B^b^e was not quite satisfied until she had 
knelt down that night and asked the Master of all 
poor maidens to see if there were any wickedness 
in her heart, hidden there like a bee in a rose, and 
if there were to take it out and make her worthier 
of this wonderful new happiness in her life. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 

The next day, waking with a radiant little soul 
as a bird in a forest wakes in summer, B6b6e was 
all alone in the lane by the swans' water. In the 
grey of the dawn all the good folk except herself 
and lame old Jehan had tramped off to a pilgrim- 
age, Li^ge way, which the bishop of the city had 
enjoined on all the faithful as a sacred duty. 

B6b6e doing her work, singing, thinking how 
good God was, and dreaming over a thousand 
fancies of the wonderful stories he had told her, 
and of the exquisite delight that would lie for her 
in watching for him all through the shining hours, 
£6b6e felt her little heart leap like a squirrel as the 
voice that was the music of heaven to her called 
through the stillness: 

"Good day, pretty onel you are as early as the 
lark, B6b6e. I go to Mayence, so I thought I would 
look at you one moment as I pass." 
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B6b6e ran down through the wet grass in a 
tumult of joy. She had never seen him so early in 
the day — never so early as this, when nobody was 
up and stirring except birds and beasts and peasant 
folk. 

She did not know how pretty she looked her- 
self; like a rain-washed wild rose; her feet gleaming 
with dew, her cheeks warm with health and joy; 
her sunny clustering hair free from the white cap 
and tumbling a little about her throat, because she 
had been stooping over the carnations. 

Flamen loosed the wicket latch and thought 
there might be better ways of spending the day 
than in the grey shadows of old Mechlin. 

"Will you give me a draught of water 1" he 
asked her as he crossed the garden. 

"I will give you breakfast," said B6b6e, happy 
as a bird. She felt no shame for the smallness of 
her home; no confusion at the poverty of her little 
place; such embarrassments are bom of self-con- 
sciousness, and B6b6e had no more self-conscious- 
ness than her own sweet, grey lavender bush blow- 
ing against the door. 
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The lavender bush has no splendour like the 
roses, has no colours like the hollyhocks; it is a 
simple, plain, grey thing that the bees love and 
that the cottagers cherish, and that keeps the moth 
from the homespun linen, and that goes with the 
dead to their graves. 

It has many virtues and infinite sweetness, but 
it does not know it or think of it; and if the village 
girls ever tell it so, it fancies they only praise it out 
of kindness as they put its slender fragrant spears 
away in their warm bosoms. B6b6e was like her 
lavender, and now that this beautiful Purple Em- 
peror butterfly came from the golden sunbeams to 
find pleasure for a second in her freshness, she was 
only very grateful, as the lavender bush was to the 
village girls. 

"I will give you your breakfast," said B6h6e, 
flushing rosily with pleasure, and putting away the 
ivy coils that he might enter. 

"I have very little, you know," she added, wist- 
fully. "Only goafs milk and bread; but if that will 
do — and there is some honey — and if you would 
eat a salad, I would cut one fresh." 
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He did enter, and glanced round him with a 
curious pity and wonder both in one. 

It was such a little, small, square place; and its 
floor was of beaten clay; and its imceiled roof he 
could have touched; and its absolute poverty was 
so plain, — and yet the child looked so happy in it, 
and was so like a flower, and was so dainty and 
fresh, and even so full of grace. 

She stood and looked at him with frank and 
grateful eyes; she could hardly believe that he was 
here; he, the stranger of Rubes' Land, in her own 
little rush-covered home. 

But she was not embarrassed by it; she was 
glad and proud. 

There is a dignity of peasants as well as of 
kings — the dignity that comes from all absence of 
eflfort, all freedom from pretence. B6b6e had this, 
and she had more still than this: she had the ab- 
solute simplicity of childhood with her still. 

Some women have it still when they are four- 
score. 

She could have looked at him for ever, she was 
so happy; she cared nothing now for those dazzling 
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dahlias — he had left them; he was actually here — 
here in her own, little, dear home, with the cocks 
looking in at the threshold, and the sweetpeas 
nodding at the lattice, and the starling crying 
"Bonjourl Bonjourl" 

"You are tired, I am sure you must be tired," 
she said, pulling her little bed forward for him to 
sit on, for there were only two wooden stools in 
the hut, and no chair at all. 

Then she took his sketching easel and brushes 
from his hand, and would have kneeled and taken 
the dust off his boots if he would have let her; and 
went hither and thither gladly and lightly, bringing 
him a wooden bowl of milk and the rest of the 
slender fare, and cutting as quick as thought fresh 
cresses and lettuce from her garden, and bringing 
him, as the crown of all. Father Francis's honey- 
comb on vine-leaves, with some pretty sprays of 
box and mignonette scattered about it — doing all 
this with a swift, sweet grace that robbed the labour 
of all look of servitude, and looking at him ever 
and again with a smile that said as clearly as any 
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words: "I cannot do much, but what I do, I do 
with all my heart." 

There was something in the sight of her going 
and coming in those simple household errands, 
across the sunlit floor, that moved him as some 
mountain air sung on an alp by a girl driving her 
cows to pasture may move a listener who indifferent 
has heard the swell of the organ of La Hague, or 
the recitative of a great singer in San Carlo. 

The grey lavender blowing at the house-door 
has its charm for those who are tired of the camel- 
lias that float in the porcelain bowls of midnight 
suppers. 

This man was not good. He was idle and 
vain, and amorous and cold, and had been spoiled 
by the world in which he had passed his days; but 
he had the temper of an artist; he had something, 
too, of a poef s fancy; he was vaguely touched and 
won by this simple soul that looked at him out of 
B^bde's eyes with some look that in all its simplicity 
had a divine gleam in it that made him half 
ashamed. 

He had known women by the thousand, good 
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women and bad; women whom he had dealt ill 
with and women who had dealt ill with him; but 
this he had not known — this frank, fearless, tender, 
gay, grave, innocent, industrious little life, helping 
itself, feeding itself, defending itself, working for 
itself and for others, and vaguely seeking all the 
while some unseen light, some unknown god, with 
a blind faith so infinitely ignorant and yet so in- 
finitely pathetic 

"All the people are gone on a pilgrimage," 
she explained to him when he asked her why her 
village was so silent this bright morning. "They 
are gone to pray for a fine harvest, and then each 
one prays for some other little thing that she wants 
herself as well — it costs seven francs apiece. They 
take their food with them; they go and laugh and 
eat in the fields. I think it is nonsense. One can 
say one's prayers just as well here. M6re Krebs 
thinks so too, but then she says: 'If I do not go, it 
will look ill; people will say I am irreligious; and 
as we make so much by fiour, God would think it 
odd for me to be absent; and, besides, it is only 
seven francs there and back; and if it does please 
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Heaven, that is cheap, you know. One will get it 
over and over again in Paradise.' That is what 
M^re Krebs says. But, for me, I think it is non- 
sense. It cannot please God to go by train and 
eat galette and waste a whole day in getting dusty. 

"When I give the Virgin my cactus flower, I do 
give up a thing I love, and I let it wither on her 
altar instead of pleasing me in bloom here all the 
week, and then, of course, she sees that I have done 
it out of gratitude. But that is dijOferent: that I am 
sorry to do, and yet I am glad to do it out of love. 
Do you not know?" 

"Yes, I know very well. But is the Virgin all 
that you love like this?'* 

''No; there is the garden, and there is Antoine 
—he is dead, I know. But I think that we should 
love the dead all the better, not the less, because 
they cannot speak or say that they are angry; and 
perhaps one pains them very much when one neg- 
lects them, and if they are ever so sad, they cannot 
rise and rebuke one — that is why I would rather 
forget the flowers for the Church than I would the 
flowers for his grave, because God can punish me, 
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of course, if he like, but Antoine never can — any 
more — now." 

"You are logical in your sentiment, my dear," 
said Flamen, who was more moved than he cared 
to feel. "The union is a rare one in your sex. 
Who taught you to reason?" 

"No one. And I do not know what to be logical 
means. Is it that you laugh at mef" 

"No. I do not lau^. And your pilgrims — 
they are gone for all dayl" 

"Yes. They are gone to the Sacred Heart at 
Ste. Marie en Bois. It is on the way to Li^ge. 
They will come back at nightfall. And some of 
them will be sure to have drunk too much, and 
the children will get so cross. Prosper Bar, who 
is a Calvinist, always says, ^Do not mix up prayer 
and play; you would not cut a gherkin in your 
honey;' but I do not know why he called prayer a 
gherkin, because it is sweet enough — sweeter than 
anything, I think. When I pray to the Virgin to 
let me see you next day, I go to bed quite happy, 
because she will do it, I know, if it will be good 
for me." 
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"Bot if it were not good for you, B6b^t Would 
you cease to wish it thent" 

He rose as he spoke, and went across the floor 
and drew away her hand that was parting the flax, 
and took it in his own and stroked it, indulgently 
and carelessly, as a man may stroke the soft fur of 
a young cat. 

Leaning against the little lattice and looking 
down on her with musing eyes, half smiling, half 
serious, half amorous, half sad, B^b^ looked up 
with a sudden and delicious terror that ran through 
her as the charm of the snake's gaze runs through 
the bewildered bird. 

"Would you cease to wish if it were not goodl" 
he asked again. 

B6b6e's face grew pale and troubled. She left 
her hand in his because she did not think any 
shame of his taking it But the question suddenly 
flung the perplexity and darkness of doubt into the 
clearness of her pure child's conscience. All her 
ways had been straight and sunlit before her. 

She had never had a divided duty. 

The religion and the pleasure of her simple 
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little life had always gone hand-in-hand, greeting 
one another, and never for an instant in conflict. 
In any hesitation of her own she had always gone 
to Father Francis, and he had disentangled the web 
for her and made all plain. 

But here was a difficulty in which she could 
never go to Father Francis. 

Right and wrong, duty and desire, were for the 
first time arrayed before her in their ghastly and 
unending warfare. 

It frightened her with a certain breathless sense 
of peril — the peril of a time when in lieu of that 
gentle Mother of Roses whom she kneeled to 
amongst the flowers, she would only see a dusky 
shadow looming between her and the beauty of life 
and the light of the sun. 

What he said was quite vague to her. She 
attached no definite danger to his words. She only 
thought — to see him was so great a joy — if Mary 
forbade it, would she not take it if she could not- 
withstanding, always, always, always? 

He kept her hand in his, and watched with 
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contentment the changing play of the shade and 
sorrow, the fear and fascination, on her face. 

"You do not know, B6h6eV' he said at length, 
knowing well himself; so much better than ever 
she knew. "Well, dear — that is not flattering to 
me. But it is natural The good Virgin of course 
gives you all you have, food, and clothes, and your 
garden, and your pretty plump chickens — and I am 
only a stranger. You could not offend her for me 
— that is not likely.*' 

The child was cut to the heart by the sadness 
and humility of words of whose studied artifice she 
had no suspicion. 

She thought that she seemed to him ungrateful 
and selfish, and yet all the mooring-ropes that held 
her little boat of life to the harbour of its simple 
religion seemed cut away, and she seemed drifting 
helpless and rudderless upon an unknown sea. 

"I never did do wrong — that I know," she said 
timidly, and lifted her eyes to his with an uncon- 
scious appeal in them. 

"But — I do not see why it should be wrong to 
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speak with you. You are good, and you lend me 
beautiful things out of other men's minds that will 
make me less ignorant: — Our Lady could not be 
angry with that — she must like it." 

"Our Ladyl — oh, poor little simpleton! — where 
will her reign be when Ignorance has once been 
cut down, root and branch)" he thought to himself; 
but he only answered — 

"But whether she like it or not, B6b6el — you 
beg the question, my dear; you are — you are not 
so frank as usual — think, and tell me honestly)" 

He knew quite well, but it amused him to see 
the perplexed trouble that this the first divided duty 
of her short years brought with it 

B6b6e looked at him, and loosened her hand 
from his, and sat quite stilL Her lips had a little 
quiver in them. 

"I think," she said at last, "I think— if it he 
wrong, still I will wish it — yes. Only I will not tell 
myself that it is right. I will just say to Our Lady, 
*I am wicked, perhaps, but I cannot help it.' So — 
I will not deceive her at all; and perhaps in time 
she may forgive. But I think you only say it to try 
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me. It cannot, I am sure, be wrong — any more 
than it is to talk to Jeannot or to Bac." 

He had driven her into the subtleties of doubt 
but the honest little soul in her found a way out, as 
a flower in a cellar finds its way through the stones 
to light 

He plucked the ivy leaves and threw them at 
the chickens on the bricks without, with a certain 
impatience in the action. The simplicity and the 
directness of the answer disarmed him; he was al- 
most ashamed to use against her the weapons of his 
habitual warfare. It was like a mattre d'armes 
fencing with bare steel against a little naked child 
armed with a blest palm-sheaf. 

When she had thus brought him all she had, 
and he to please her had sat down to the simple 
food, she gathered a spray of roses and set it in a 
pot beside him, then left him and went and stood 
at a little distance, waiting, with her hands lightly 
crossed on her chest, to see if there were anything 
that he might want 

He ate and drank well to please her, looking at 
her often as he did so. 
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**I break your bread, B6b6e," he said, with a 
tone that seemed strange to her. "I break your 
bread. I must keep Arab faith with you." 

"What is thati" 

"I mean — I must never betray you." 

"Betray me! How could youl" 

"Well— =-hurt you in any way." 

"Ah, I am sure you would never do that." 

He was silent, and looked at the spray ot 
roses. 

"Sit down and spin," he said impatiently. "I am 
ashamed to see you stand there, and a woman never 
looks so well as when she spins. Sit down — and 1 
will eat the good things you have brought me. But 
I cannot if you stand and look." 

"I beg your pardon, I did not know," she said, 
ashamed lest she should have seemed rude to him; 
and she drew out her wheel under the light of the 
lattice, and sat down to it, and began to disentangle 
the threads. 

It was a pretty picture — the low, square case- 
ment; the frame of ivy, the pink and white of the 
climbing sweet peas; the girl's head; the cool, wet 
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leaves; the old wooden spinning-wheel, that purred 
like a sleepy cat. 

"I want to paint you as Gretchen, only it will 
be a shame/' he said. 

"Who is Gretchen 1" 

"You shall read of her by-and-by. And you live 
here all by yourself? " 

"Since Antoine died — ^yes.*' 

"And are never duUt" 

"I have no time, and I do not think I would be 
if I had time — there is so much to think of, and 
one never can understand." 

"But you must be very brave and laborious to 
do all your work yourself. Is it possible a child like 
you can spin, and wash, and bake, and garden, and 
do everything]" 

"Oh, many do more than L Babette's eldest 
daughter is only twelve, and she does much more, 
because she has all the children to look after; and 
they are very, very poor; they often have nothing 
but a stew of nettles and perhaps a few snails, days 
together." 

"That is lean, bare, ugly, gruesome poverty; 
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there is plenty of that everywhere. But you, B6b6e 
— you are an idyll." 

B6b6e looked across the hut and smiled, and 
broke her thread. She did not know what he 
meant, but if she were anything that pleased him, 
it was well. 

"Who were those beautiful women?" she said 
suddenly, the colour mounting into her cheeks. 

"What women, my dear?" 

"Those I saw at the window with you, the other 
night — they had jewels." 

"Oh I — women, tiresome enough; if I had seen 
you, I would have dropped you some fruit. Poor 
little B6b6el Did you go by, and I never knew?" 

"You were laughing " 

"Was 11" 

"Yes, and they were beautiful." 

"In their own eyes; not in mine." 

"Nol" 

She stopped her spinning and gazed at him with 
wistful, wondering eyes. Could it be that they were 
not beautiful to himi those deep-red, glowing, sun- 
basked dahlia flowers? 
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"Do you know/* she said very softly, with a 
flush of penitence that came and went, "when I 
saw them, I hated them; I confessed it to Father 
Francis next day. You seemed so content with 
them, and they looked so gay and glad there — and 
then the jewels! Somehow, I seemed to myself such 
a little thing, and so ugly and mean. And yet, do 
you know " 

"And yet— Weill" 

"They did not look to me good — those wo- 
men," said B6b6e, thoughtfully, looking across at 
him in deprecation of his possible anger. "They 
were great people, I suppose, and they appeared 
very happy; but though I seemed nothing to myself 
after them, still I think I would not change." 

"You are wise without books, B6b6e." 

"Oh, no — I am not wise at all. I only feel. 
And give me books; oh, pray, give me books! You 
do not know; I will learn so fast — and I will not 
neglect anything, — that I promise. The neighbours 
and Jeannot say that I shall let the flowers die, and 
the hut get dirty, and never spin or prick Ann6mie's 
patterns; but that is untrue. I will do all, just as I 
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have done, and more too, if only you will give me 
things to read, for I do think, when one is happy, 
one ought to work more — not less." 

''But will these books make you happy? If you 
ask me the truth, I must tell you — no. You are 
happy as you are, because you know nothing else 
than your own little life; for ignorance ts happiness, 
B6b6e, let sages, ancient and modem, say what they 
will. But when you know a little, you will want to 
know more; and when you know much, you will 
want to see much also, and then — and then — the 
thing will grow — you will be no longer content 
That is, you will be unhappy." 

B6b6e watched him with wistful eyes. 

"Perhaps that is true. No doubt it is true, if you 
say it But you know all the world seems full of 
voices that I hear, but that I cannot understand; it 
is with me as I should think it is with people who 
go to foreign countries and do not know the tongue 
that is spoken when they land; and it makes me 
unhappy, because I cannot comprehend, and so the 
books will not make me more so, but less. And as 
for being content — when I thought you were gone 
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away out of the city, last night, I thought I would 
never be able to pray any more, because I hated 
myself, and I almost hated the angels, and I told 
Mary that she was cruel, and she turned her face 
from me — as it seemed, for ever." 

She spoke quite quietly and simply, spinning as 
she spoke, and looking across at him with earnest 
eyes, that begged him to believe her. She was say- 
ing the pure truth, but she did not know the force 
or the meaning of that truth. 

He listened with a smile; it was not new to 
him; he knew her heart much better than she 
knew it herself, but there was an unconsciousness, 
and yet a strength, in the words that touched him 
though. 

He threw the leaves away, irritably, and told her 
to leave oflf her spinning. 

"Some day I shall paint you with that wheel 
as I painted the Broodhuis. Will you let me, 

"Yes." 

She answered him as she would have answered, 
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if he had told her to go on pilgrimage from one 

end of the Low Countries to the other. 
"What were you going to do to-day 1" 
''I am going into the market with the flowers; I 

go every day." 

"How much will you make?" 

"Two or three francs, if I am lucky." 

"And do you never have a holiday?" 

"Oh, yes; but not often, you know, because it is on 

the fSte-days that the people want the most flowers." 
"But in the winter?" 
"Then I work at the lace." 
"Do you never go into the woods 1" 
"I have been, once or twice; but it loses a 

whole day." 

"You are afraid of not earning?" 

"Yes. Because I am afraid of owing people 

anything." 

"Well, give up this one day, and we will make 

holiday. The people are out; they will not know. 

Come into the forest, and we will dine at a caf(6 

in the woods; and we will be as poetic as you like, 

and I will tell you a tale of one called Rosalind, 

Two littlt Wooden Shoes, 13 
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who pranked herself in boy's attire, all for love, in 
the Ardennes country yonder. Come, it is the 
very day for the forest; it will make me a lad again 
at Meudon, when the lilacs were in bloom. Poor 
Paris! Come." 

"Do you mean it?" 

The colour was bright in her face, her heart 
was dancing, her little feet felt themselves already 
on the fresh green turf. 

She had no thought that there could be any 
harm in it She would have gone with Jeannot or 
old Bac. 

"Of course I mean it Come. I was going to 
Mayence to see the Magi and Van Dyck's Christ 
We will go to Soignies instead, and study green 
leaves. I will paint your face by sunlight It is 
the best way to paint you. You belong to the 
open air. So should Gretchen; or how else should 
she have the blue sky in her eyes?" 

"But I have only wooden shoes!" 

Her face was scarlet as she glanced at her feet; 
he who had wanted to give her the silk stockings 
— how would he like to be seen walking abroad 
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With those two clumsy, clattering, work-a-day, little 
sabots) 

"Never mind. My dear, in my time I have had 
enough of satin shoes and of silver-gilt heels; they 
click-clack as loud as yours, and cost much more 
to those who walk with them, not to mention that 
they will seldom deign to walk at all. Your wooden 
shoes are picturesque. Paganini made a violin out 
of a wooden shoe. Who knows what music may 
lurk in yours, oiily you have never heard iti Per- 
haps I have. It was Bac who gave you the red 
shoes that was the barbarian, not I. Come." 

"You really mean it?" 

"Come." 

"But they will miss me at market?" 

"They will think you are gone on the pil- 
grimage: you need never tell them you have not." 

"But if they ask me?" 

"Does it never happen that you say any other 
thing than the truth?" 

"Any other thing than the truth! Of course 

not. People take for granted that one tells truth; 

it would be very base to cheat them. Do you 

13* 
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really mean that I may comef — in the forest! — and 
you will tell me stories like those you give me to 
readt** 

**I will tell yon a better story. Lock yomr hut^ 
B^b^, and come.** 

^And to think you are not ashamedl* 

"AshamedP 

'^YeSy because of my wooden shoes.** 

Was it possible) B6h6t thought , as she ran 
out into the garden and locked the door behind 
her, and pushed the key under the water-butt as 
usual y being quite content with that prudent pre- 
caution against robbers which had served Antoine 
all his days. Was it possible, this wonderful joy) 
— her cheeks were like her roses, her eyes had a 
brilliance like the sun; the natural grace and mirth 
of the child blossomed in a thousand ways and 
gestures. 

As she went by the shrine in the wall, she bent 
her knee a moment and made the sign of the 
cross; then she gathered a little moss-rose that 
nodded close under the border of the palisade, and 
turned and gave it to him. 
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"Look, she sends you this. She is not angry, 
you see, and it is much more pleasure when she 
is pleased — do you not know?" 

He shrank a little as her fingers touched him. 

"What a pity you had no mother, B6b6e!" he 
said, on an impulse of emotion, of which in Paris 
he would have been more ashamed than of any 
guilt 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

In the deserted lane by the swans* water, under 
the willows, the horses waited to take him to 
Mechlin; little, quick, rough horses, with round 
brass bells, in the Flemish fashion, and gay harness, 
and a low char-i-banc, in which a wolfskin and red 
rugs, and all a painter's many necessities were 
tossed together. 

He lifted her in, and the little horses flew fast 
through the green country, ringing chimes at each 
step, till they plunged into the deep glades of the 
woods of Cambre and Soignies. 

B€b6e sat breathless with delight. 

She had never gone behind horses in all her 
life, except once or twice in a waggon when the 
tired teamsters had dragged a load of com across 
the plains, or when the miller's old grey mare had 
hobbled wearily before a cartload of noisy, happy, 
mischievous children going home from the masses 
and fairs ^ and flags and flowers, and church ban- 
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ners, and puppet-shows, and lighted altars, and 
whirling merry-go-rounds of the F6te Dieu. 

She had never known what it was to sail as on 
the wings of the wind along broad roads, with 
yellow wheat-lands, and green hedges, and wayside 
trees, and littie villages, and reedy canal- water, all 
flying by her to the singsong of the joyous bells. 

"Oh, how good it is to live!" she cried, clapping 
her hands in a very ecstacy, as the clear morning 
broadened into gold and the west wind rose and 
blew from the sands by the sea. 

"Yes — it is good — if one did not tire so soon," 
said he, watching her with a listless pleasure. 

But she did not hear; she was beyond the reach 
of any power to sadden her; she was watching the 
white oxen that stood on the purple brow of the 
just reapen lands, and the rosy clouds that blew 
like a shower of apple-blossoms across the sky to 
the south. 

There was a sad darkling Calvary on the edge 
of the harvest field that looked black against the 
blue sky; its shadow fell across the road, but she 
did not see it: she was looking at the sun. 
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There is not much change in the great Soignies 
woods. They are aisles on aisles of beautiful green 
trees, crossing and recrossing; tunnels of dark 
foliage that look endless; long avenues of beech, of 
oak, of elm, or of fir, with the bracken and the 
brushwood growing dense between; a delicious 
forest growth everywhere, shady even at noon, and, 
by a little past midday, dusky as evening; with the 
forest fragrance, sweet and dewy, all about, and 
under the fern the stirring of wild game, and the 
white gleam of little rabbits, and the sound of the 
wings of birds. 

Soignies is not legend-haunted like the Black 
Forest, nor king-haunted like Fontainebleau, nor 
sovereign of two historic streams like the brave 
woods of Heidelberg; nor wild and romantic, and 
broken with black rocks, and poetised by the shade 
of Jaques, and swept through by a perfect river, 
like its neighbours of Ardennes; nor throned aloft 
on mighty mountains like the majestic oak glades 
of the Swabian hills of the ivory-carvers. 

Soignies is only a Flemish forest in a plain, 
throwing its shadow over corn-fields and cattle- 
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pastures, with no panorama beyond it and no 
wonders in its depth. But it is a fresh, bold, beauti- 
ful forest for all that 

It has only green leaves to give — green leaves 
always, league after league; but there is about it 
that vague mystery which all forests have, and this 
universe of leaves seems boundless, and Pan might 
dwell in it, and St Hubert, and John Keats. 

B6b6e, in her rare holidays with the Bac chil- 
dren or with Jeannot's sisters, had never penetrated 
farther than the glades of the Cambre, and had 
never entered the heart of the true forest, which is 
much still what it must have been in the old days 
when the burghers of Brabant cut their yew bows 
and their pike-staves from it to use against the 
hosts of Spain. 

To B6b^e it was as an enchanted land, and 
every play of light and shade, every hare speeding 
across the paths, every thrush singing in the leaves, 
every little dog-rose or harebell that blossomed in 
the thickets, was to her a treasure, a picture, a 
poem, a delight 

He had seen girls thus in the woods of Vin- 
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cennes and of Versailles in the student days of his 
youth; little work-girls fresh from chilets of the 
Jura or from vine-hung huts of the Loire, who had 
brought their poor little charms to perish in Paris,- 
and who dwelt under the hot tiles and amidst the 
gilded shop-signs till they were as pale and thin as 
their own starved balsams; and who, when they 
saw the green woods, laughed and cried a little, 
and thought of the broad sun-swept fields, and 
wished that they were back again behind their drove 
of cows, or weeding amongst the green grapes. 

But those little work-girls had been mere homely 
daisies, and daisies already with the dust of the 
pavement and of the dancing-gardens upon them. 

B6b6e was as pure and fresh as these dew- 
wet dog-roses that she found in the thickets of 
thorn. 

He had meant to treat her as he had used to 
do those work-girls — a little wine, a little wooing, 
a little folly and passion, idle as a butterfly and 
brief as a rainbow — one midsummer day and night 
— then a handful of gold, a caress, a good-morrow, 
and forgetfulness ever afterwards— that was what he 
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had meant when he had brought her out to the 
forest of Soignies. 

But — she was diflferent, this chfld 

He made the great sketch of her for his Gretchen, 
sitting on a moss-ground trunk, with marguerites 
in her hand; he sent for their breakfast far into the 
woods, and saw her set her pearly teeth into early 
peaches and costly sweetmeats; he wandered with 
her hither and thither, and told her tales out of the 
poets, and talked to her in the dreamy, cynical, 
poetical manner that was characteristic of him, 
being half artificial and half sorrowful, as his tem- 
per was. 

But B€b6e — all unconscious, intoxicated with 
happiness, and yet touched by it into that vague 
sadness which the summer sun brings with it even 
to young things, if they have soul in them; — Bdb^e 
said to him what the work-girls of Paris never had 
done. 

Beautiful things: things fantastic, ignorant, ab- 
surd, very simple, very unreasonable oftentimes, but 
things beautiful always, and sometimes even very 
wise by a wisdom not of the world; by a certain 
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light divine that does shine now and then as through 
an alabaster lamp, through minds that have no gross- 
ness to obscure them. 

Her words were not equal to the burden of her 
thoughts at times, but he knew how to take the 
pearl of the thought from the broken shell and 
tangled seaweed of her simple, untutored speech. 

"If there be a God anywhere/' he thought to 
himself, "this little Fleming is very near him." 

She was so near that, although he had no belief 
in any God, he could not deal with her as he had 
used to do with the work-girls in the primrose paths 
of old Vincennes. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

"To be Gretchen, you must count the leaves of 
your daisies/' he said to her, as he painted — painted 
her just as she was, with her two little white feet 
in the wooden shoes, and the thick, green leaves 
behind; the simplest picture possible, the dress of 
grey — only cool dark grey — with white linen bo- 
dice, and no colour anywhere except in the green 
of the foliage; but where he meant the wonder 
and the charm of it to lie was in the upraised, 
serious, childlike face, and the gaze of the grave, 
smiling eyes. 

It was Gretchen, spinning, out in the open air 
amongst the flowers. Gretchen , with the tall dog 
daisies growing up about her feet, amongst the thyme 
and the roses, before she had had need to gather 
one to ask her future of its parted leaves. 

The Gretchen of SchefTer tells no tale; she is a 
fair-haired, hard-working, simple-minded peasant, 
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with whom neither angels nor devUs have anything 
to do, and whose eyes never can open to either hell 
or heaven. But the Gretchen of Flamen said much 
more than this: looking at it, men would sigh from 
shame, and women weep from sorrow. 

"Count the daisiesi" echoed BiWe. «0h, I know 
what you mean. A little — much — passionately — 
until death — not at all. What the girls say when 
they want to see if anyone loves themi Is 
that iti" 

She looked at him without any consciousness — 
except as she loved the flowers. 

"Do you think the daisies know?" she went on, 
seriously, parting their petals with her Angers. 
"Flowers do know many things — that is certain." 

"Ask them for yourself." 

"Ask them what?" 

"How much — anyone — loves you." 

"Oh, but everyone loves me; there is no one 
that is bad. Antoine used to say to me, 'Never 
think of yourself, Bih6e; always think of other people, 
so everyone will love you.' And I always try to do 
that, and everyone does," 
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''But that is not the ^ love the daisy tells of to 
your sex." 

«No1" 

"No; the girls that you see count the flowers — 
they are thinking, not of all the village, but of some 
one unlike all the rest, whose shadow falls across 
theirs in the moonlight! You know that?" 

"Ah, yes — and they marry afterwards — yes." 

She said it softly, musingly, with no embarrass- 
ment; it was an unreal, remote thing to her, and 
yet it stirred her heart a little with a vague trouble 
that was infinitely sweet 

There is little talk of love in the lives of the 
poor; they have no space for it; love to them 
means more mouths to feed, more wooden shoes 
to buy, more hands to dive into the meagre bag 
of coppers. Now and then a girl of the commune 
had been married, and had gone out just the same 
the next day to her ploughing in the fields or to 
her lace-weaving in the city. B6b^e had thought 
little of it. 

"They marry or they do not marry. That is as 
it may be," said Flamen, with a smile. "B^b^e, I 
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must paint you as Gretchen before she made a love- 
dial of the daisies. What is the story! Oh, I have 
told you stories enough. Gretchen's you would not 
understand, just yet.** 

"But what did the daisies say to herl" 

"My dear, the daisies always say the same 
thing, because daisies always tell the truth and 
know men. The daisies always say 'a little*; it is 
the girl's ear that tricks her, and makes her hear 
*till death,' — a folly and falsehood of which the 
daisy is not guilty." 

"But who says it if the daisy do not?" 

"Ah, the devil perhaps — who knowsl He has 
so much to do in these things." 

But B6b6e did not smile; she had a look of 
horror in her blue eyes; she belonged to a pea- 
santry who believed in exorcising the fiend by the 
aid of the cross, and who not so very many gene- 
rations before had driven him out of human bodies 
by rack and flame. 

She looked with a little wistful fear on the white, 
golden-eyed marguerites that lay on her lap. 
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"Do you think the fiend is in these?" she whis- 
pered, with awe in her voice. 

Flamen smiled. "When you count them he will 
be there, no doubt." 

B6b^e threw them with a shudder on the grass. 

"Have I spoilt your holiday, dearl" he said, with 
a certain self-reproach. 

She was silent a minute, then she gathered up 
the daisies again, and stroked them and put them 
to her lips. 

"It is not they that do wrong. You say the 
girls' ears deceive them. It is the girls, who want 
a lie and will not believe a truth because it humbles 
them, it is the girls that are to blame; not the dai- 
sies. As for me, I will not ask the daisies anything 
ever, so the fiend will not enter into them." 

"Nor into you. Poor little B6bde!" 

"Why, you pity me for that?" 

"Yes. Because, if women never see the serpent's 
face, neither do they ever scent the smell of the 
paradise roses; and it will be hard for you to die 
without a single rose d'amour in your pretty breast, 
poor little B^b^e!" 

Two unit Wooden Shoes, I4 
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^I do not understand. But you frighten me a 
little/' 

He rose and left his easel and threw himself at 
her feet on the grass; he took the little wooden 
shoes in his hands as reverently as he would have 
taken the broidered shoes of a duchess; he looked 
up at her with tender, smiling eyes. 

"Poor little BihieV he said again. "Did I 
frighten you indeedl Nay, that was very base of 
me. We will not spoil our summer holiday. There 
is no such thing as a fiend, my dear. There are 
only men — such as I am. Say the daisy spell over 
for me, Bib^e. See if I do not love you a little, 
just as you love yoiu: flowers." 

She smiled, and the happy laughter came again 
over her face- 

"Oh, I am siure you care for me a little,'* she 
said, softly, "or you would not be so good and get 
me books and give me pleasure; and I do not want 
the daisies to tell me that, because you say it your- 
self, which is better." 

"Much better," he answered her, dreamily, and 
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lay there in the grass, holding the little wooden 
shoes in his hands. 

He was not in love with her. He was in no 
haste. He preferred to play with her softly, slowly, 
as one separates the leaves of a rose, to see the 
deep rose of its heart. 

Her own ignorance of what she felt had a 
charm for him. He liked to lift the veil from her 
eyes by gentle degrees, watching each new pulse 
beat, each fresh instinct tremble into life. 

It was an old, old story to him; he knew each 
chapter and verse to weariness, though there was 
no other story that he still read as often. But to 
her it was so new. 

To him it was a long beaten track; he knew 
every turn of it; he recognised every wayside 
blossom; he had passed over a thousand times each 
tremulous bridge; he knew so well beforehand 
where each shadow would fall, and where each 
fresh bud would blossom, and where each harvest 
would be reaped. 

But to her it was so new. 

She followed him as a blind child a man that 

14* 
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guides her through a garden and reads her a 
wonder-tale. 

He was good to her, that was all she knew. 
When he touched her ever so lightly she felt a 
happiness so perfect, and yet so unintelligible, that 
she could have wished to die in it 

And in her humility and her ignorance she 
wondered always how he — so great, so wise, so 
beautiful — could have thought it ever worth his 
while to leave the paradise of Rubes' Land to wait 
with her under her little rush-thatched roof, and 
bring her here to see the green leaves and the 
living things of the forest. 

As they went, a man was going under the trees 
with a load of wood upon his back. B^b^e gave 
a little cry of recognition. 

"Oh, look, that is Jeannot! How he will 
wonder to see me here!" 

Flamen drew her a little downward, so that 
the forester passed onward without perceiving 
them. 

"Why do you do that?" said B6h6e. "Shall I 
not speak to him?" 
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"Why? To have all your neighbours chatter 
of your feast in the forest? It is not worth 
while." 

**Ah, but I always tell them everything," said 
B^bde, whose imagination had been already busy 
with the wonders that she would unfold to M^re 
Krebs and the Varnhart children. 

"Then you will see but little of me, my dear. 
Learn to be silent, B€h6e. It is a woman's first 
duty, though her hardest" 

"Is iti" 

She did not speak for some time. She could 
not imagine a state of things in which she would 
not narrate the little daily miracles of her life to 
the good old garrulous women and the little open- 
mouthed romps. And yet — she lifted her eyes 
to his. 

"I am glad you have told me that," she said. 
" Though, indeed, I do not see why one should not 
say what one does, yet — somehow — I do not like 
to talk about you. It is like the pictures in the 
galleries, and the music in the Cathedral, and the 
great still evenings, when the fields are all silent, 
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and it is as if Christ walked abroad iii them; — I 
do not know how to talk of those things to the 
others — only to you — and I do not like to talk 
about you to them — do you not knowl" 

" Yes, I know. But what affinity have I, B6b6e, 
to your thoughts of your God walking in His corn- 
fields?" 

B^bie's eyes glanced down through the green 
aisle of the forests, with the musing seriousness in 
them that was like the child-angels of Botticelli's 
dreams. 

"I cannot tell you very well. But when I am 
in the fields at evening and think of Christ, I feel 
so happy, and of such good-will to all the rest, and 
I seem to see heaven quite plain through the 
beautiful grey air where the stars are — and so I feel 
when I am with you — that is all. Only " 

"Only what?" 

"Only in those evenings, when I was all alone, 
heaven seemed up there, where the stars are, and I 
longed for wings; but now, it is here — and I 
would only shut my wings if I had them, and not 
stir." 
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He looked at her, and took her hands and 
kissed them — but reverently — as a believer may 
kiss a shrine. In that moment to Flamen she was 
sacred: in that moment he could no more have 
hurt her with passion than he could have hurt her 
with a blow. 

It was an emotion with him, and did not endure. 
But, whilst it lasted, it was true. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

Then he took her to dine at one of the wooden 
Gaf6s under the trees. There was a little sheet of 
water in front of it, and a gay garden around. 
There was a balcony and a wooden stairway; there 
were long trellised arbours, and little white tables, 
and great rosebushes, like her own at home. They 
had an arbour all to themselves; a cool sweet- 
smelling bower of green, with a glimpse of scarlet 
from the flowers of some twisting beans. 

They had a meal, the like of which she had 
never seen; such a huge melon in the centre of it, 
and curious wines, and coffee or cream in silver 
pots, or what looked like silver to her — "just 
like the altar-vases in the church," she said to 
herself. 

"If only the Varnhart children were here!" she 
cried; but he did not echo the wish. 

It was just sunset. There was a golden glow 
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on the little bit of water. On the other side of the 
garden y some one was playing a guitar. Under a 
lime-tree some girls were swinging, crying Higher 
higher! at each toss. 

In a longer avenue of trellised green, at a long 
table, there was a noisy party of students and girls 
of the city; their laughter was mellowed by distance 
as it came over the breadth of the garden, and they 
sang, with fresh shrill Flemish voices, songs from 
an opera-bouffe of La Monnaie. 

It was all pretty, and gay, and pleasant 

There was everywhere about an air of light- 
hearted enjoyment. Bdb6e sat with a wondering 
look in her wide-opened eyes, and all the natural 
instincts of her youth, that were like curled-up 
fruit-buds in her, unclosed softly to the light of 
joy. 

"Is life always like this in your Rubes' Landl" 
she asked him; that vague far-away country of which 
she never asked him anything more definite, and 
which yet was so clear before her fancy. 

"Yes," he made answer to her. "Only — instead 
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of those leaves, flowers and pomegranates; and in 
lieu of that tinkling guitar, a voice whose notes 
are esteemed like kings' jewels; and in place of 
those little green arbours, great white palaces, cool 
and still, with ilex woods and orange groves, and 
sapphire seas beyond them. Would you like to 
come there, B^b^e) — and wear laces such as you 
weave, and hear singing and laughter all night 
long, and never work any more in the mould of the 
garden, or spin any more at that tiresome wheel, or 
go any more out in the wind, and the rain and the 
winter mud to the market?" 

B6h6e listened, leaning her round elbows on 
the table, and her warm cheeks on her hands, as 
a child gravely listens to a fairy story. But the 
sumptuous picture, and the sensuous phrase he had 
chosen, passed by her. 

It is of no use to tempt the little chaffinch of 
the woods with a ruby instead of a cherry. The 
bird is made to feed on the brown berries, on the 
morning dews, on the scarlet hips of roses, and the 
blossoms of the wind-tossed pear-boughs; the gem, 
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though it be a monarch's, will only strike hard and 
tasteless on its beak. 

"I would like to see it all," said Bdbde, musingly 
trying to follow out her thoughts. "But as for the 
garden work and the spinning — that I do not want 
to leave, because I have done it all my life; and I 
do not think I should care to wear lace — it would 
tear very soon; one would be afraid to run; and do 
you see I know how it is made — all that lace. I know 
how blind the eyes get over it, and how the hearts 
ache; I know how the old women starve, and the 
little children cry; I know that there is not a sprig 
of it that is not stitched with pain; the great ladies 
do not think, I dare say, because they have never 
worked at it or watched the others; but I have. 
And so, you see, I think if I wore it I should feel 
sad, and if a nail caught on it I should feel as if 
it were tearing the flesh of my friends. Perhaps I 
say it badly — but that is what I feel." 

"You do not say it badly — you speak well, for 
you speak from the heart," he answered her, and 
felt a tinge of shame that he had tempted her with 
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the gold and purple of a baser world than any that 
she knew. 

"And yet you want to see new lands ?^' he 
pursued. "What is it you want to see there?** 

"Ah, quite other things than these/* cried B6b6e, 
still leaning her cheeks on her hands. "That danc- 
ing and singing is very pretty and merry, but it is 
just as good when old Claude fiddles, and the chil- 
dren skip. This wine you tell me is something 
very great — but fresh milk is much nicer, I think. 
It is not these kind of things I want — I want to 
know all about the people who lived before us; I 
want to know what the stars are, and what the wind 
is; I want to know where the lark goes when you 
lose him out of sight against the sun; I want to 
know how the old artists got to see God, that they 
could paint Him and all his angels as they have 
done; I want to know how the voices got into the 
bells, and how they can make one's heart beat, 
hanging up there as they do, all alone amongst the 
jackdaws; I want to know what it is when I walk 
in the fields in the morning, and it is all grey, and 
soft, and still, and the corn-crake cries in the wheat, 
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and the little mice run home to their holes, that 
makes me so glad and yet so sorrowful, as if I 
were so very near God, and yet so all alone, and 
such a little thing; because you see the mouse she 
has her hole, and the crake her own people, but 

I " 

Her voice faltered a little and stopped, she had 
never before thought out into words her own lone- 
liness; from the long green arbour the voices of the 
girls and the students sang — 

"Ah 1 le doux son d'un bsuser tendre I " 

Flamen was silent. The poet in him — and in 
an artist there is always more or less of the poet — 
kept him back from ridicule, nay, moved him to 
pity and respect. 

They were absurdly simple words no doubt, had 
little wisdom in them, and were quite childish in 
their utterance, and yet they moved him curiously 
as a man very base and callous may at times be 
moved by the look in a dying deer's eyes, or by 
the sound of a song that some lost love once 
sang. 
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He rose and drew her hands away, and took 
her small face between his own hands instead. 

"Poor little B6b6e!" he said gently, looking down 
on her with a breath that was almost a sigh* 
"Poor little B6b6e! — to envy the corn-crake and the 
mouse!" 

She was a little startled; her cheeks grew very 
warm under his touch, but her eyes looked still into 
his without fear. 

He stooped and touched her forehead with his 
lips, gently and without passion, almost reverently; 
she grew rose-hued as the bright beanflowers, up to 
the light gold ripples of her hair; she trembled a 
little and drew back, but she was not alarmed 
nor yet ashamed; she was too simple of heart to 
feel the fear that is bom of passion and of con- 
sciousness. 

It was as Jeannot kissed his sister Marie, who 
was fifteen years old and sold milk for the Krebs 
people in the villages with a little green cart and a 
yellow dog — no more. 

And yet the sunny arbour leaves and the glimpse 
of the blue sky swam round her indistinctly, and 
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the sounds of the guitar grew dull upon her ear 
and were lost as in a rushing hiss of water, be- 
cause of the great sudden unintelligible happiness 
that seemed to bear her little life away on it as a 
sea wave bears a young child off its feet. 

"You do not feel alone now, BihieV he whis- 
pered to her. 

"No !" she answered him softly under her breath, 
and sat still, while all her body quivered like a 
leaf. 

No! how could she ever be alone now that this 
sweet, soft, unutterable touch would always be in 
memory upon her; how could she wish ever again 
now to be the corn-crake in the summer com or 
the grey mouse in the hedge of hawthorn? 

At that moment a student went by past the 
entrance of the arbour; he had a sash round his 
loins and a paper feather in his cap; he was play- 
ing a fife and dancing; he glanced in as he went. 

"It is time to go home, Bebie," said Flamen. 
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CHAPTER XVIL 

So it came to pass that B6b6e's day in the big 
forest came and went as simply almost as any day 
that she had played away with the Varnhart children 
under the beech shadows of Cambre woods. 

And when he took her to her hut at sunset 
before the pilgrims had returned there was a great 
bewildered tumult of happiness in her heart, but 
there was no memory with her that prevented her 
from looking at the shrine in the wall as she passed 
it, and saying with a quick gesture of the cross on 
brow and bosom: 

"Ah, dear Holy Mother — how good you have 
been! and I am back again, you see, and I will 
work harder than ever because of all this joy that 
you have given me." 

And she took another moss rose and changed 
it for that of the morning, which was faded, and 
said to Flamen: 
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"Look — she sends you this. Now do you know 
what I mean) One is more content when She is 
content" 

He did not answer, but he held her hands against 
him a moment as they fastened in the rosebud. 

"Not a word to the pilgrims, B^bie — you re- 
member?" 

"Yes, I will remember. I do not tell them every 
time I pray — it will be like being silent about that 
— it will be no more wrong than that." 

But there was a touch of anxiety in the words; 
she was not quite certain; she wanted to be reassured. 
Instinct moved her not to speak of him: but habit 
made it seem wrong to her to have any secret from 
the people who had been about her from her birth. 

He did not reassure her; her anxiety was pretty 
to watch, and he left the trouble in her heart like a 
bee in the chalice of a lily. Besides, the litde wicket- 
gate was between them; he was musing whether he 
would push it open once more. 

Her fate was in the balance, though she did not 
dream it: he had dealt with her tenderly, honestly, 
sacredly all that day — almost as much so as stupid 

Two UttU IVoodtH Shotu IS 
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Jeannot could have done. He had been touched by 
her trust in him, and by the unconscious beauty of 
her fancies, into a mood that was unlike all his life 
and habits. But after all, he said to himself — 

After all!— 

Where he stood in the golden evening he saw 
the rosy curled mouth, the soft troubled eyes, the 
little brown hands that still tried to fasten the rose- 
bud, the young peach-like skin where the wind 
stirred the bodice; — she was only a little Flemish 
peasant, this poor little B6b6e, a little thing of the 
fields and the streets, for all the dreams of God 
that abode with her. After all — soon or late — the 
end would be always the same. What matter! 

She would weep a little to-morrow, and she 
would not kneel any more at the shrine in the 
garden wall; and then — and then — she would stay 
here and marry the good boor Jeannot, just the 
same after a while; or drift away after him to Paris, 
and leave her two little wooden shoes, and her 
visions of Christ in the fields at evening, behind her 
for evermore, and do as all the others did, and take 
not only silken stockings but the Cinderella slipper 
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that is called Gold, which brings all other good 
things in its train; — what matter! 

He had meant this from the first, because she 
was so pretty, and those little wooden sabots raiji 
so lithely over the stones; though he was not in 
love with her, but only idly stretched his hand for 
her as a child by instinct stretches to a fruit that 
hangs in the sun a little rosier and a little nearer 
than the rest 

What matter — he said to himself — she loved 
him, poor little soul, though he did not know it — 
and there would always be Jeannot glad enough of 
a handful of bright French gold. 

He pushed the gate gently against her; her 
hands fastened the rosebud and drew open the latch 
themselves. 

"Will you come in a little?" she said, with the 

happy light in her face. "You must not stay long, 

because the flowers must be watered, and then there 

are Anndmie's patterns — they must be done or she 

will have no money and so no food — but if you 

would come in for a little? And see— if you wait a 

minute I will show you the roses that I shall cut 

15* 
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to-morrow the first thing, and take down to S. Guido 
to Our Lady's altar in thank-offering for to-day. I 
should like you to choose them — you yourself — and 
if you would just touch them I should feel as if 
you gave them to her too. Will youl" 

She spoke with the pretty out-spoken frankness 
of her habitual speech, just tempered and broken 
with the happy, timid hesitation, the curious sense 
at once of closer nearness and of greater distance, 
that had come on her since he had kissed her amongst 
the bright bean-flowers. 

He turned from her quickly. 

"No, dear — no. Gather your roses alone, B6b6e 
— if I touch them their leaves will fall." 

Then with a hurriedly backward glance down 
the dusky lane to see that none were looking he 
bent his head and kissed her again quickly, and 
with a sort of shame, and swung the gate behind him 
and went away through the boughs and the shadows. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

B£b£E looked after him wistfully till his figure 
was lost in the gloom. 

The village was very quiet; a dog barking afar 
off, and a cow lowing in the meadow, were the only 
living things that made their presence heard; the 
pilgrims had not returned. 

She leaned on the gate a few minutes in that 
indistinct, dreamy happiness which is the preroga- 
tive of innocent love. 

''How wonderful it is that he should give a 
thought to mel" she said again and again to her- 
self. It was as if a king had stooped for a little 
knot of daisied grass to set it in his crown where 
the great diamonds should be. 

She did not reason. She did not question. She 
did not look beyond that hour — such is the privilege 
of youth. 

"How I will read! How I will learn! How wise 
I will try to be; and how good, if I can!'' she 
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thought, swaying the little gate lightly under her 
weight, and looking with glad eyes at the goats as they 
frisked with their young in the pasture on the other 
side of the big trees, whilst one by one the stars 
came out, and an owl hooted from the palace woods, 
and the frogs croaked good-nights in the rushes. 

Then, like a little day-labourer as she was, with 
the habit of toil and the need of the poor upon her 
from her birth up, she shut down the latch of the 
gate, kissed it where his hand had rested, and went 
to the well to draw its nightly draught for the dry 
garden. 

^Oh, dear roses!" she said to them as she rained 
the silvery showers over their nodding heads. "Oh, 
dear roses! — tell me — ^was ever anybody so happy 
as I am? Oh, if you say *yes' I shall tell you you 
lie; silly flowers that were only bom yesterday!" 

But the roses shook the water off them in the 
wind, and said, as she wished them to say, — 

"No — no one — ever before, B^b^e — no one ever 
before." 

For roses, like everything else upon earth, only 
speak what our own heart puts into them. 
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An old man went past up the lane; old Jehan, 
who was too ailing and aged to make one of the 
pilgrimage. He looked at the little quick-moving 
form, greyish white in the starlight, with the dark 
copper vessel balanced on her head, going to and 
fro betwixt the well and the garden. 

"You did not go to the pilgrimage, poor little 
one!" he said across the sweetbriar hedge. "Nay, 
that was too bad; work, work, work — thy pretty 
back should not be bent double yet You want a 
holiday, B6b6e; well, the F^te Dieu is near. Jeannot 
shall take you, and maybe I can find a few sous for 
gingerbread and merry-go-rounds. You sit dull in 
the market all day; you want a feast" 

B^b^e coloured behind the hedge, and ran in 
and brought three new-laid eggs that she had left 
in the flour-bin in the early morning, and thrust 
them on him through a break in the briar. It was 
the first time she had ever done anything of which 
she might not speak; she was ashamed, and yet the 
secret was so sweet to her. 

"I am very happy, Jehan, thank Godl" she mur- 
mured, with a tremulous breath and a shine in her 
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eyes that the old man's ears and sight were too dull 
to discern. 

''So was she,*' muttered Jehan, as he thrust the 
eggs into his old patched blue blouse. ''So was she. 
And then a stumble — a blow in the lane there — a 
horse's kick — and aU was over. All over, my pretty 
one — for ever and ever." 
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CHAPTER XIX* 

On a sudden impulse Flamen, going through 
the woodland shadows to the City, paused and 
turned back; all his impulses were quick, and 
swayed him now hither now thither in many con- 
trary ways. 

He knew that the hour was come — that he must 
leave her and spare her, as to himself he phrased 
it, or teach her the love-words that the daisies 
whisper to women 1 

And why noti — any way she would marry 
Jeannot 

He, half-way to the town, walked back again 
and paused a moment at the gate; an emotion half 
pitiful, half cynical, stirred in him. 

Any way he would leave her in a few days; 
Paris had again opened her arms to him; his old 
life awaited him; women, who claimed him by im- 
perious amorous demands, reproached him; and 
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after all this day he had got the Gretchen of his 
ideal, a great picture for the future of his fame. 

As he would leave her any way so soon, he 
would leave her unscathed — poor little field flower 
— he could never take it with him to blossom or 
wither in Paris. 

His world would laugh too utterly if he made 
for himself a mistress out of a little Fleming in two 
wooden shoes. Besides 

Besides, something that was half weak and half 
noble moved him not to lead this child, in her trust 
and her ignorance, into ways that when she awakened 
from her trance would seem to her shameful and 
full of sorrow. For he knew that B6b6e was not as 
others are. 

He turned back and knocked at the hut door 
and opened it 

B6b6e was just beginning to undress herself; she 
had taken off her white kerchief and her wooden 
shoes; her pretty shoulders and her little neck shone 
white in the moon; her feet were bare on the mud 
floor. 

She started with a cry, and tlirew the handker- 
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chief again on her shoulders, but there was no fear 
of him; only the unconscious instinct of her girl- 
hood. 

He thought for a moment that he would not go 
away until the morrow . 

"Did you want mel" said B^b^e softly, with 
happy eyes of surprise and yet a little startled, fear- 
ing some evil might have happened to him that he 
should have returned thus. 

*'No; I do not want you, dear," he said gently; 
no — he did not want her, poor little soul; she 
wanted him, but he — there were so many of these 
things in his life and he liked her too well to love 
her. 

"No, dear, I did not want you," said Flamen, 
drawing her arms about him, and feeling her flutter 
like a little bird, while the moonlight came in through 
the green leaves and fell in fanciful patterns on the 
floor. "But I came to say — you have had one 
happy day, wholly happy, have you not, poor little 

"Ah, yesl" she sighed rather than said the an- 
swer in her wondrous gladness; drawn there close 
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to him I with the softness of his lips upon her. 
Could he have come back only to ask thati 

"Well, that is something. You will remember 
it always, B6b6e1" he murmured in his unconscious 
cruelty. "I did not wish to spoil your cloudless 
pleasure, dear — for you care for me a little, do you 
noti — so I came back to tell you only now that I 
go away for a little while to-morrow." 

"Go away!" 

She trembled in his arms and turned cold as 
ice: a great terror and darkness fell upon her; she 
had never thought that he would ever go away. He 
caressed her, and played with her as a boy may 
with a bird before he wrings its neck. 

**you will come backl" 

He kissed her: — "Surely." 

"To-morrowl" 

"Nay — not so soon." 

"In a weekl" 

"Hardly." 

"In a month, theni" 

"Perhaps." 

"Before winter, anywayl" 
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He looked aside from the beseeching, tearful, 
candid eyes, and kissed her hair and her throat, 
and said: — "Yes, dear— beyond a doubt." 

She dung to him, crying silently — he wished 
that women would not weep. 

"Come, B6b6e, listen," he said coaxingly, think- 
ing to break the bitterness to her. "This is not 
wise, and it gives me pain. There is so much for 
you to do. You know so little. There is so much 
to learn. I will leave you many books, and you 
must grow quite learned in my absence. The Virgin 
is all very well in her way, but she cannot teach us 
much, poor lady. For her kingdom is called Ignor- 
ance. You must teach yourself. I leave you that 
to do. The days will go by quickly if you are 
laborious and patient. Do you love me, little 
onel" 

For an answer she kissed his hand. 

"You are a busy little B6b^e always,'' he said, 
with his lips caressing her soft brown arms that 
were round his neck. "But you must be busier 
than ever whilst I am gone. So you will forget 
No, no, I do not mean that: — I mean so the time 
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will pass quickest And I shall finish your picture^ 
B6b6e, and all Paris will see you, and the great ladies 
will envy the little girl with her two wooden shoes. 
Ah! that does not please youl — you care for none 
of these vanities. No. Poor little B6b6e, why did 
God make you, or Chance breathe life into youl 
You are so far away from us all. It was cruel 
What harm has your poor little soul ever done that, 
pure as a flower, it should have been sent to the 
hell of this worldl" 

She clung to him, sobbing without sound. " You 
will come backl You will come backl" she moaned, 
clasping him closer and closer. 

Flamen's own eyes grew dim. But he lied to her: 
— "I will — I promise." 

It was so much easier to say so, and it would 
break her sorrow. So he thought. 

For the moment again he was tempted to take 
her with him — but, he resisted it — he would tire, 
and she would cling to him for ever. 

There was long silence. The bleating of the 
little kid in the shed without was the only sound; 
the grey lavender blew to and fro. 
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Her arms were close about his throat; he kissed 
them again, and kissed her eyes, her cheek, her 
mouth; then put her from him quickly and went 
out 

She ran to him, and threw herself on the damp 
ground and held him there, and leaned her fore- 
head on his feet. But though he looked at her 
with wet eyes, he did not yield, and he still said: — 

"I will come back soon — ^very soon — be quiet, 
dear, let me go." 

Then he kissed her once more many times, and 
put her gently within the door and closed it 

A low, sharp, sudden cry reached him, went to 
his heart, but he did not turn; he went on through 
the wet, green little garden, and the curling leaves, 
where he had found peace and had left desolation. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

"I WILL let her alone and she will marry Jeannot," 
thought Flamen; and he believed himself a good 
man for once in his life, and pitied himself for 
having become a sentimentalist 

She would marry Jeannot, and bear many 
children, as those people always did, and ruddy 
little peasants would cling about those pretty, soft, 
little breasts of hers; and she would love them after 
the manner of such women, and be very content 
clattering over the stones in her wooden shoes; and 
growing brown and stout, and more careful after 
money, and ceasing to dream of unknown things, 
and not seeing God at all in the fields, but looking 
low and beholding only the ears of the gleaning 
wheat and the feet of the tottering children; and so 
gaining her bread, and losing her soul, and stoop- 
ing nearer and nearer to earth till she dropped into 
it like one of her own wind-blown wallflowers when 
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the bee has sucked out all its sweetness and the 
heats have scorched up all its bloom: — yes, of 
course, she would marry Jeannot and end sol 

Meanwhile he had his Gretchen, and that was 
the one great matter. 

So he left the street of Mary of Burgundy, and 
went on his way out of the chiming city as its matin 
bells were rung, and took with him a certain regret, 
and the only innocent affection that had ever awakened 
in him; and thought of his self-negation with half 
admiration and half derision; and so drifted away 
into the whirlpool of his amorous, cynical, change- 
ful, passionate, callous, many-coloured life, and said 
to himself as he saw the last line of the low, green 
plains shine against the sun: — "She will marry Jean- 
not — of course, she will marry Jeannot. And my 
Gretchen is greater than SchefFer's." 

What else mattered very much after all except 
what they would say in Paris of Gretcheni 
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CHAPTER XXL 

People saw that B6h6e had grown very quiet 
But that was all they saw. 

Her little face was pale as she sat amongst her 
glowing autumn blossoms, by the side of the cob- 
bler's stall, and when the Vamhart children cried 
at the gate to her to come and play, she would 
answer gently that she was too busy to have play- 
time now. 

The fruit girl of the Montague de la Cour hooted 
after her, "Gone so sooni — ohh^l what did I sayl 
— a fine pine is sugar in the teeth a second only, 
but the brown nuts you may crack all the seasons 
round. Well, did you make good harvest while 
it lasted? has Jeannot a fat bridal portion pro- 
mised!" 

And old Jehan, who was the tenderest soul of 
them all in the lane by the swans' water, would 
come and look at her wistfully as she worked amongst 
the flowers, and would say to her: 
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"Dear little one, there is some trouble — does it 
come of that painted picture? You never laugh 
nowy Bdbde, and that is bad. A girl's laugh is 
pretty to hear; my girl laughed like little bells ring- 
ing — and then it stopped, all at once; they said she 
was dead. But you are not dead, B6b6e. And yet 
you are so silent; one would say you were." 

But to the mocking of the fruit girl as to the 
tenderness of old Jehan, B^b^e answered nothing; 
the lines of her pretty curled mouth grew grave and 
sad, and in her eyes there was a wistful bewildered 
pathetic appeal like the look in the eyes of a beaten 
dog, which, while it aches with pain, does not cease 
to love its master. 

One resolve upheld her and made her feet firm 
on the stones of the streets and her lips mute under 
all they said to her. She would learn all she could, 
and be good, and patient, and wise, if trying could 
make her wise, and so do his will in all things — 
until he should come back. 

"You are not gay, B6b6e,'* said Anndmie, who 

grew so blind that she could scarce see the flags at 

the mastheads, and who still thought that she pricked 

i6» 
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the lace patterns and earned her bread. "You are 
not gay, dear. Has any lad gone to sea that your 
heart goes away with, and do you watch for his 
ship coming in with the coastersi It is weary work 
waiting — but it is all the men think us fit for, child. 
They may set sail as they like; every new port has 
new faces for them; but we are to sit still and to 
pray if we like, and never murmur, be the voyage 
ever so long, but be ready with a smile and a kiss, 
a fresh pipe of tobacco, and a dry pair of socks; — 
that is a man. We may have cried our hearts out 
— we must have ready the pipe and the socks , or, 
*is that what you call lovel' they grumble. You 
want mortal patience if you love a man, — it is like 
a fretful child that thumps you when your breast 
is bare to it Still — be you patient, dear, just as 
I am, just as I am." 

And B^b^e would shudder as she swept the 
cobwebs from the garret walls, — ^patient as she was 
— she who had sat here fifty years watching for a 
dead man and for a wrecked ship. 
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CHAPTER XXIL 

The wheat was reapen in the fields, and the 
brown earth turned afresh. The white and purple 
chrysanthemums bloomed against the flowerless rose 
bushes, and the little grey Michaelmas daisy 
flourished where the dead carnations had spread 
their glories. Leaves began to fall, and chilly winds 
to sigh amongst the willows; the squirrels began to 
store away their nuts, and the poor to pick up the 
broken, bare boughs. 

"He said he would come before winter,** thought 
B6b6e, every day when she rose and felt each morn- 
ing cooler and greyer than the one before it; winter 
was near. 

Her little feet already were cold im their wooden 
shoes; and the robin already sang in the twigs of 
the sear sweetbriar, but she had the brave sweet 
faith which nothing kills, and she did not doubt — 
oh! no, she did not doubt, she was only tired. 
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Tired of the strange, sleepless, feverish nights; 
tired of the long, dull, empty days; tired of watching 
down the barren, leafless lane; tired of hearkening 
breathless to each step on the rustling dead leaves; 
tired of looking always, always, always, into the 
ruddy autumn evenings, and the cold autumn star- 
light, and never hearing what she listened for, never 
seeing what she sought; tired as a child may be, 
lost in a wood and wearily wearing its small strength, 
and breaking its young heart in search of the track 
for ever missed, of the home for ever beyond the 
horizon. 

Still she did her work and kept her courage. 

She took her way into the town with her basket 
full of the ruby and amber of the dusky autumn 
blossoms, and when those failed, and the garden 
was quite desolate, except for a promise of haws 
and of holly, she went as she had always done, to 
the lace-room, and gained her bread and the 
chickens' com each day by winding the thread round 
the bobbins; and at nightfall when she had plodded 
home through the darksome roads, and over the 
sodden turf, and had lit her rushlight and sat down 
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to her books, with her hand buried in her hair, and 
her eyes smarting from the strain of the lace-work, 
and her heart aching with that new and deadly pain 
which never left her now, she would read — read — 
read — read, and try and store her brain with know- 
ledge, and try and grasp these vast new meanings of 
life that the books opened to her, and try and grow 
less ignorant against he should return. 

There was much she could not understand, but 
there was also much she could. 

Her mind was delicate and quick, her intelligence 
swift and strong; she bought old books at bookstalls 
with pence that she saved by going without her 
dinner. The keeper of the stall, a shrewd old soul, 
explained some hard points to her, and chose good 
volumes for her, and lent others to this solitary little 
student in her wooden shoes and with her pale 
child's face. 

So she toiled hard and learned much, and grew 
taller and very thin, and got a look in her eyes like 
a lost dog's, and yet never lost heart or wandered 
in the task that he had set her, or in her faith in 
his return. 
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^Bum the books, B6b6e/' whispered the children 
again and again, clinging to her skirts. ^Bum the 
wicked, silent things. Since you have had them 
you never sing, or romp, or laugh, and you look so 
white — so white." 

B6h6e kissed them, but kept to her books. 

Jeannot going by from the forest night after 
night saw the light twinkling in the hut window, 
and sometimes crept softly up and looked through 
the chinks of the wooden shutter, and saw her 
leaning over some big old volume with her pretty 
brows drawn together, and her mouth shut close in 
earnest effort, and he would curse the man who had 
changed her so, and go away with rage in his 
breast and tears in his eyes, not daring to say any- 
thing, but knowing that never would B6b6e's little 
brown hand lie in love within his own. 

Nor even in friendship, for he had rashly spoken 
rough words against the stranger from Rubes' Land, 
and B6b6e ever since then had passed him by with 
a grave simple greeting, and when he had brought 
her in timid gifts a barrow load of faggots, had 
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thanked him, but had bidden him take the wood 
home to his mother. 

"You think evil things of me, B^b^el" good 
Jeannot had pleaded^ with a sob in his voice; and 
she had answered gently, — 

"Nol but do not speak to me, that is all." 

Then he had cursed her absent lover, and B6b6e 
had gone within and closed her door. 

She had no idea that the people thought ill of 
her. They were cold to her, and such coldness 
made her heart ache a little more. But the one 
great love in her possessed her so strongly that all 
other things were half unreal. 

She did her daily house-work from sheer habit, 
and she studied because he had told her to do it, 
and because, with the sweet, stubborn, credulous 
faith of her youth, she never doubted that he would 
return. 

Otherwise there was no perception of real life 
in her; she dreamed and prayed, and prayed and 
dreamed, and never ceased to do either one or the 
other, even when she was scattering potatoe peels 
to the fowls, or shaking carrots loose of the soil, or 
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sweeping the snow from her hut door, or going out 
in the raw dark dawn as the single little sad bell 
of St Guido tolled through the stillness for the first 
mass. 

For though even Father Francis looked angered 
at her because he thought she was stubborn, and 
hid some truth and some shame from him at con- 
fession, yet she went resolutely and oftener than 
ever to kneel in the dusty, dusky, crumbling old 
church, for it was all she could do for him, who 
was absent — so she thought — and she did not feel 
quite so far away from him when she was beseeching 
Christ to have care of his soul and of his body. 

All her pretty dreams were dead. 

She never heard any story in the robin's song, 
or saw any promise in the sunset clouds, or fancied 
that angels came about her in the night — never now. 

The fields were grey and sad; the birds were 
little brown things; the stars were cold and far oflf; 
the people she had used to care for were like mere 
shadows that went by her meaningless and without 
interest, and all she thought of was the one step 
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that never came; all she wanted was the one touch 
she never felt 

"You have done wrong, B6b^e, and you will 
not own it," said the few neighbours who ever spoke 
to her. 

B6h6e looked at them with wistful, uncompre- 
hending eyes. 

"I have done no wrong," she said gently, but 
no one believed her. 

A girl did not shut herself up and wane pale 
and thin for nothing, so they reasoned. She might 
have sinned as she had liked if she had been sen- 
sible after it, and married Jeannot. 

But to fret mutely, and shut her lips, and seem 
as though she had done nothing — that was guilt 
indeed. 

For her village in its small way, thought as the 
big world thinks. 
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CHAPTER XXIIL 

Full winter came. 

The snow was deep, and the winds drove the 
people with whips of ice along the dreary country 
roads and the steep streets of the city. The bells 
of the dogs and the mules sounded sadly through 
the white misty silence of the Flemish plains, and 
the weary horses slipped and fell -on the frozen ruts, 
and on the jagged stones in the little frost-shut 
Flemish towns. Still the Flemish folk were gay 
enough in many places. 

There were fairs and kermesses; there were 
puppet-plays and church feasts; there were sledges 
on the plains and skates on the canals; there were 
warm woollen hoods and ruddy wood fires; there 
were tales of demons and saints, and bowls of hot 
onion soup; sugar images for the little children, 
and blessed beads for the maidens clasped on rosy 
throats with lovers' kisses; and in the city itself 
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there was the high tide of the winter pomp and 
mirth y with festal scenes in the churches, and balls 
at the palaces, and all manner of gay things in toys 
and jewels, and music playing cheerily under the 
leafless trees, and flashes of scarlet cloth, and shin- 
ing furs, and happy faces, and golden curls, in the 
carriages that climbed the Montagne de la Cour, 
and filled the big place around the statue of stout 
Godfrey. 

In the little village above St Guido, B6b6e's 
neighbours were merry too, in their simple way. 

The women worked away wearily at their lace 
in the dim winter light, and made a wretched living 
by it, but all the same they got penny pla3rthings 
for their babies, and a bit of cake for their Sunday 
hearth. They drew together in homely and cordial 
friendship, and of an afternoon when dusk fell wove 
their lace in company in M^re Kxeb's millhouse 
kitchen, with the children and the dogs at their feet 
on the bricks, so that one big fire might serve for 
all, and all be lighted with one big rush candle, 
and all be beguiled by chit-chat and songs, stories 
of spirits, and whispers of ghosts, and now and 
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then when the wind howled at its worst, a pater- 
noster or two said in common for the men toiling 
in the barges or drifting up the Scheldt 

In these gatherings B^b^e's face was missed, 
and the blithe soft sound of her voice, like a young 
thrush singing, was never heard. 

The people looked in, and saw her sitting over 
a great open book — often her hearth had no fire. 

Then the children grew tired of asking her to 
play; and their elders began to shake their heads; 
she was so pale and so quiet, there must be some 
evil in it — so they began to think. 

Little by little people dropped away from her. 
Who knew, the gossips said, what shame or sin the 
child might not have on her sick little souH 

True, B6h6e worked hard just the same, and 
just the same was seen trudging to and fro in the 
dusk of dawns and afternoons in her two little 
wooden shoes. She was gentle and laborious, and 
gave the children her goafs milk, and the old 
women the brambles of her garden. 

But they grew afraid of her — afraid of that sad, 
changeless, far-away look in her eyes, and of the 
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mute weariness that was on her — and, being per- 
plexed, were siu-e, like all ignorant creatures, that 
what was secret must be also vile. 

So they hung aloof, and let her alone, and by 
and by scarcely nodded as they passed her, but 
said to Jeannot, — 

'^You were spared a bad thing, lad; the child 
was that grand painter's light-o'-love, that is plain 
to see. The mischief all comes of the stuff old 
Antoine filled her head with — a stray little bye- 
blow of chickweed that he cockered up like a rare 
carnation. Oh! do not fly in a rage, Jeannot; the 
child is no good, and would have made an honest 
man rue. Take heart of grace, and praise the 
saints, and marry Katto's Lisa." 

But Jeannot would never listen to the slan- 
derers, and would never look at Lisa, even though 
the door of the little hut was always closed against 
him, and whenever he met B6b6e on the highway 
she never seemed to see him more than she saw 
the snow that her sabots were treading. 

One night in the midwinter time old Ann^mie 
died. 
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B6b6e found her in the twilight with her head 
against the garret window, and her left side all 
shrivelled and useless. She had a little sense left, 
and a few fleeting breaths to draw. 

"Look for the brig," she muttered. "You will 
not see the flag at the masthead for the fog to- 
night; but his socks are dry and his pipe is ready. 
Keep looking — keep looking — she will be in port 
to-night." 

But her dead sailor never came into port; she 
went to him. The poor, weakened, faithful old 
body of her was laid in the graveyard of the poor, 
and the ships came and went under the empty 
garret window, and B^b^e was all alone. 

She had no more any thing to work for, or any 
bond with the lives of others. She could live on 
the roots of her garden and the sale of her hen's 
eggs, and she could change the turnips and carrots 
that grew in a little strip of her ground for the 
small quantity of bread that she needed. 

So she gave herself up to the books, and drew 
herself more and more within from the outer world. 
She did not know that the neighbours thought very 
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evil of her; she had only one idea in her mind — to 
be more worthy of him against he should return. 

The winter passed away somehow; she did not 
know how. 

It was a long, cold, white blank of frozen 
silence; that was all. She studied hard, and had 
got a quaint, strange, deep scattered knowledge out 
of her old books; her face had lost all its round- 
ness and colour, but, instead, the forehead had 
gained breadth, and the eyes had the dim fire of a 
student's. 

Every night when she shut her volumes she 
thought, — 

'^I am a little nearer him. I know a little 
more." 

Just so every morning, when she bathed her 
hands in the chilly water, she thought to herself, 
^1 will make my skin as sofl as I can for him that 
it may be like the ladies' he has loved." 

Love to be perfect must be a reUgion, as well 
as a passion. B^bte's was so. Like George Her- 
bert's serving maiden, she swept no specks of dirt 
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away from a floor without doing it to the service 
of her lord 

Only B^b^e's lord was a king of earth, made of 
earth's dust and vanities. 

But what did she know of thati 
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CHAPTER XXIV, 

The winter went by, and the snowdrops and 
crocus, and pale hepatica smiled at her from the 
black clods. Every other spring time B6h6e had 
run with fleet feet under the budding trees down 
into the city, and had sold sweet little wet bunches 
of violets and briar before all the snow was melted 
from the eaves of Broodhuis. 

"The winter is gone," the townspeople used to 
say; "look there is B6b6e with the flowers." 

But this year they did not see the little figure 
itself like a rosy crocus standing against the brown 
timbers of the Maison de Roi« 

B6b6e had not heart to pluck a single blossom 

of them all. She let them all live, and tended 

them so that the little garden should look its best 

and brightest to him when his hand should lift its 

latch. 

Only he was so long cprning — so very long — 

17' 
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the violets died away, and the first rosebuds came 
in their stead, and still B6h6t looked every dawn 
and every nightfall vainly down the empty road. 

Nothing kills young creatures like the bitterness 
of waiting. 

Pain they will bear, and privation they will pass 
through, fire and water and storm will not appal 
them, nor wrath of heaven and earth, but waiting 
— the long, tedious, sickly, friendless days, that 
drop one by one in their eternal sameness into the 
weary past, these kill slowly but surely, as the slow 
dropping of water frets away rock. 

The summer came. 

Nearly a year had gone by. B6b6e worked 
early and late. The garden bloomed like one big 
rose, and the neighbours shook their heads to see 
the flowers blossom and fall without bringing in a 
single coin. 

She herself spoke less seldom than ever, and 
now when old Jehan, who never had understood 
the evil thoughts of his neighbours, asked her what 
ailed her that she looked so pale and never stirred 
down to the city, now her courage failed her, and 
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the tears brimmed over her eyes, and she could not 
call up a brave brief word, to answer him. For the 
time was so long, and she was so tired. 

Still she never doubted that her lover would 
come back: he had said he would come: she was 
as sure that he would come as she wa^ sure that 
God came in the midst of the people when the 
silver bell rang and the Host was borne by on 
high. 

B^b^e did not heed much, but she vaguely felt 
the isolation she was left in: as a child too young 
to reason feels cold and feels hunger. 

"No one wants me here now that Ann^mie is 
gone," she thought to herself, as the sweet green 
spring days unfolded themselves one by one like the 
buds of the briar-rose hedges. 

And now and then even the loyal little soul of 
her gave way, and sobbing on her lonely bed in 
the long dark nights, she would cry out against him, 
"Oh, why not have left me alone? I was so happy 
— so happy!" 

And then she would reproach herself with 
treason to him and ingratitude, and hate herself and 
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feel guilty in her own sight to have thus sinned 
against him in thought for one single instant 

For there are natures in which the generosity 
of love is so strong that it feels its own just pain 
to be disloyalty; and B^We's was one of them. And 
if he had killed her she would have died hoping 
only that no moan had escaped her, under the blow, 
that ever could accuse him. 

These natures, utterly innocent by force of self- 
accusation and self-abasement, suffer at once the 
torment of the victim and the criminal. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

One day in the May weather she sat within 
doors with a great book upon her table, but no 
sight for it in her aching eyes. The starling hopped 
to and fro on the sunny floor; the bees boomed in 
the porch; the tinkle of sheep's bells came in on 
the stillness. All was peaceful and happy except 
the little weary, breaking, desolate heart that beat 
in her like a daged bird's. 

"He will come; I am sure he will come," she 
said to herself; but she was so tired, and it was so 
long — oh, dear God! — so very long. 

A hand tapped at the lattice. The shrill voice 
of Reine, the sabot-maker's wife, broken with anguish, 
called through the hanging ivy, — 

"B6b6e, you are a wicked one, they say, but 
the only one there is at home in the village this 
day. Get you to town for the love of Heaven, and 
send Doctor Max hither, for my pet, my flower, my 
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child lies dying, and not a soul near, and she black 
as a coal with choking — go, go, go! — and Mary will 
forgive you your sins. Save the little one, dear 
B6b6e, do you heart and I will pray God and speak 
fair to the neighbours for you. Go!" 

B6b6e rose up, startled by the now unfamiliar 
sound of a human voice, and looked at the breath- 
less mother with eyes of pitying wonder. 

"Surely I will go," she said, gently; "but there 
is no need to bribe me. I have not sinned greatly 
—that I know." 

Then she went out quickly and ran through the 
lanes and into the city for the sick child, and found 
the wise man, and sent him, and did the errand 
rather in a sort of sorrowful sympathetic instinct 
than in any reasoning consciousness of doing good. 

When she was moving through the once familiar 
and happy ways as the sun was setting on the 
golden fronts of the old houses, and the chimes 
were ringing from the many towers, a strange sense 
of unreality, of non-existence fell upon her. 

Could it be she] — she indeed — who had gone 
there the year before the gladdest thing that the 
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earth bore, with no care except to shelter her flowers 
from the wind, and keep the freshest blossoms for 
the burgomaster's housewife 1 

She did not think thus to herself; but a vague 
doubt that she could ever have been the little gay, 
laborious, happy B6h€c, with troops of friends 
and endless joys for every day that dawned, came 
over her as she went by the black front of the 
Broodhuis. 

The strong voice of Lisa, the fruit girl, jarred 
on her as she passed the stall under its yellow 
awning that was flapping sullenly in the evening 
wind. 

"Ohh^, little fool," the mocking voice cried, 
''the rind of the fine pine is full of prickles, and 
stings the lips when the taste is gone? — to be sure 
— crack common nuts like me, and you are never 
wanting — hazels grow free in every copse. Prut, 
tut! your grand lover lies a-dying; so the students 
read out of this just now; and you such a simpleton 
as not to get a roll of napoleons out of him before 
he went to rot in Paris. I daresay he was poor as 
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sparrows, if one knew the tmtfa. He was only a 
painter after alL" 

Lisa tossed her as she spoke a torn sheet, in 
which she was wrapping gentians: it was a piece of 
newspaper some three weeks old, and in it there 
was a single line or so which said that the artist 
Flamen, whose Gretchen was the wonder of the 
Salon of the year, lay sick unto death in his rooms 
in Paris. 

B6b6e stood and read; the strong ruddy western 
light upon the type, the taunting laughter of the 
fruit girl on her ear. 

A bitter shriek rang from her that made even 
the cruelty of Lisa's mirth stop in a sudden terror. 

She stood staring like a thing changed to stone 
down on the one name that to her filled all the 
universe. 

"HI — he is ill — do you hearl" she echoed pite- 
ously, looking at Lisa; "and you say he is poor?" 

"Poor? for sure! is he not a painterl" said the 
fruit girl, roughly. She judged by her own penni- 
less student-lads; and she was angered with herself 
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for feeling sorrow for this little silly thing that she 
had loved to torture. 

"You have been bad and base to me; but now 
— I bless you, I love you, I will pray for you," 
said Bib6e, in a swift broken breath, and with a 
look upon her face that startled into pain her cal- 
lous enemy. 

Then without another word, she thrust the paper 
in her bosom, and ran out of the square breathless 
with haste and with a great resolve. 

He was ill — and he was poor! The brave little 
soul of her leapt at once to action. He was sick, 
and far away; and poor, they said. All danger and 
all difficulty faded to nothing before the vision of 
his need. 

Beb6e was only a little foundling who ran about 
in wooden shoes; but she had the "dog's soul" in 
her — the soul that will follow faithfully though to 
receive a curse, that will defend loyally though to 
meet a blow, and that will die mutely loving to the 
last. 

She went home, how she never knew; and with- 
out the delay of a moment packed up a change of 
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linen, and fed the fowls and took the key of the 
hut down to old Jehan's cabin. The old man was 
only half-witted by reason of his affliction for his 
dead daughter, but he was shrewd enough to under- 
stand what she wanted of him, and honest enough 
to do it 

"I am going into the city," she said to him; 
'^and if I am not back to-night, will you feed the 
starling and the hens, and water the flowers for 
mel" 

Old Jehan put his head out of his lattice; it 
was seven in the evening, and he was going to 
bed. 

"What are you after, little onel" he asked; 
"going to show the fine buckles at a students' balll 
Nay, fie — that is not like you." 

"I am going to — pray, — dear Jehan," she an- 
swered, with a sob in her throat and the first false- 
hood she ever had told. "Do what I ask you — do 
for your dead daughter's sake — or the birds and 
the flowers will die of hunger and thirst Take the 
key and promise me." 

He took the key and promised 
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"Do not let them see those buckles shine; they 
will rob you/' he added. 

B6b6e ran from him fast; every moment that 
was lost was so precious and so terrible. To pause 
a second for fear's sake never occurred to her. 
She went forth as fearlessly as a young swallow, 
bom in northern April days, flies forth on instinct 
to new lands and over unknown seas when autumn 
falls. 

Necessity and action breathed new life into her. 
The hardy and brave peasant ways of her were 
awoke once more. She had been strong to wait 
silently with the young life in her dying out drop 
by drop in the heartsickness of long delay. She 
was strong now to throw herself into strange coun- 
tries and dim perils and immeasurable miseries, 
on the sole chance that she might be of service to 
him. 

A few human souls here and there can love like 
dogs. Bdb^e's was one. 
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CHAPTER XXVL 

It was dark. The May days are short in the 
north lands of the Scheldt 

She had her little winter doak of frieze and 
her wooden shoes and her little white cap, with 
the sunny curls rippling out of it in their pretty re- 
bellion. She had her little lanthom too; and her 
bundle; and she had put a few fresh eggs in her 
basket, with some sweet herbs and the palm-sheaf 
that Father Francis had blessed last Easter — for who 
could tell, she thought, how ill he might not be, or 
how poor] 

She hardly gave a look to the hut as she ran 
by its garden gate; all her heart was on in front, 
in the vague far-off country where he lay sick unto 
death. 

She ran fast through the familiar lanes into the 
city. She was not very sure where Paris was, but 
she had the name clear and firm, and she knew 
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that people were always coming and going thence 
and thither, so that she had no fear she should not 
find it. 

She went straight to the big busy bewildering 
place in the Leopold quarter where the iron horses 
fumed every day and night along the iron ways. 
She had never been there before, but she knew it 
was by that great highway that the traffic to Paris 
was carried on, and she knew that it would carry 
people also as well. 

There were bells clanging, lights flashing, and 
crowds pushing and shouting, as she ran up — a 
little grey figure, with the lantern spark glimmering 
like any tiny glow-worm astray in a gaslit city. 

"To Paris?" she asked, entreatingly, going where 
she saw others going, to a little grated wicket in a 
wall. 

"Twenty-seven francs — quick!" they demanded 
of her. 

B6b6e gave a great cry, and stood still, ttem- 
bling and tr3dng not to sob aloud. She had never 
thought of money; she had forgotten that youth 
and strength and love and willing feet and piteous 
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prayers — all went for nothing as this world is 
made. 

A hope flashed on her, and a glad thought. She 
loosed the silver buckles, and held them out 

"Would you take these? They are worth much 
more." 

There was a derisive laughter; some one bade 
her with an oath begone; rough shoulders jostled 
her away. She stretched her arms out piteously. 

"Take me — oh, pray take mel I will go with 
the sheep, with the cattle — only, only, take mel" 

But in the rush and roar none heeded her; 
ijome thief snatched the silver buckles from her 
hand, and made off with them and was lost in the 
throng; a great iron beast rushed by her, snorting 
flame and bellowing smoke; there was a roll like 
thunder, and all was dark: the night express had 
passed on its way to Paris. 

Bdb^e stood still, crushed for a moment with 
the noise and the cruelty and the sense of absolute 
desolation; she scarcely noticed that the buckles 
had been stolen; she had only one thought — to get 
to Paris. 
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**Can I never go without money 1" she asked at 
the wicket; the man there glanced a moment, with 
a touch of pity, at the little wistful face. 

"The least is twenty francs — surely you must 
know thati" he said, and shut his grating with a 
clang. 

B^b^e turned away and went out of the great 
cruel tumultuous place; her heart ached and her 
brain was giddy, but the sturdy courage of her na< 
ture rose to need. 

"There is no way at all to go without money 
to Paris, I suppose 1" she asked of an old woman 
whom she knew a little, who sold nuts and little 
pictures of saints and wooden playthings under the 
trees, in the avenue hard by. 

The old woman shook her head. 

"Ehl — no, dear. There is nothing to be done 
anywhere in the world without money. Look, I 
cannot get a litre of nuts to sell unless I pay be- 
forehand." 

"Would it be far to walkl" 

"Far! Holy Jesus! It is right away in the heart 
of France — over two hundred miles, they say; straight 

Two UttU Wooden Shotu l3 
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out through the forest Not but what my son did 
walk it once — and he a shoemaker, who knows what 
walking costs; and he is well to do there now — not 
that he ever writes. When they want nothing people 
never write." 

''And he walked into Parisi" 

"Yes, ten years ago. He had nothing but a few 
sous and an ash stick, and he had a fancy to try 
his luck there. And after all our feet were given 
us to travel with. If you go there and you see him, 
tell him to send me something — ^I am tired of sell- 
ing nuts." 

B6b^e said nothing, but went on her road; since 
there was no other way but to walk she would 
take that way; the distance and the hardship did 
not appal two little feet that were used to traverse 
so many miles of sun-baked summer dust and of 
frozen winter mud unblenchingly year after year. 

The time it would take made her heart sink in* 
deed. He was ill. God knew what might happea 
But neither the length of leagues nor the fatigue of 
body daunted her. She only saw his eyes dim with 
pain an4 his lips burned with fever. 
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She would walk twenty miles a day, and then, 
perhaps, she might get lifts here and there on hay 
waggons or in pedlars' carts; people had always 
used to be kind to her. Anyhow she counted she 
might reach Paris well in fifteen days. 

She sat under a shrine in a bye street a mo- 
ment, and counted the copper pieces she had on 
her; they were few, and the poor pretty buckles 
that she might have sold to get money, were stolen* 

She had some twenty sous and a dozen eggs; 
she tliought she might live on that; she had wanted 
to take the eggs to him, but after all, to keep life in 
her until she could reach Paris was the one great thing. 

"What a blessing it is to have been bom poor; 
and to haVe lived hardly — one wants so little!" she 
thought to herself. 

Then she put up the sous in the linen bosom 

of her gown, and trimmed her little lantern and 

knelt down in the qiiiet darkness and prayed a 

moment, with the hot agonised tears rolling down 

her face, and then rose and stepped out bravely in 

the cool of the night; on the great south-west road 

towards Paris. 

i8' 
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The thought never once crossed her to tam 
back, and go again into the shelter of her own little 
hat among the flowers. He was sick there, dying, 
for anything she knew — that was the only thing she 
remembered. 

It was a clear, starlit night, and everywhere the 
fragrance of the spring was borne in from the wide 
green plains, and the streams where the rushes were 
blowing. 

She walked ten miles easily, the beautiful 
grey shadow all about her. She had never been 
so far from home in all her life, except to 
that one Kermesse at Mechlin. But she was not 
afraid. 

With the movement, and the air, and the sense 
that she was going to him, which made her happy 
even in her misery, something of the old, sweet, 
lost fancies came to her. 

She smiled at the stars through her tears, and 
as the poplars swayed and murmured in the wind, 
they looked to her like the wings and the swords 
of a host of angels. 

Her way lay out through the forest, and in that 
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sweet green woodland, she was not afraid — no more 
afraid than the fawns were. 

At Boitsfort she shrank a little, indeed. Here 
there were the open-air restaurants, and the caf6 
gardens all alight for the pleasure-seekers from the 
city; here there were music and laughter, and 
horses with brass bells, and bright colours on high 
in the wooden balconies, and below among the 
blossoming hawthorn hedges. She had to go through 
it all, and she shuddered a little as she ran, think- 
ing of that one priceless, deathless, forest day when 
he had kissed her first 

But the pleasure-people were all busied with 
their mirth and mischief, and took no notice of the 
little grey figure in the starry night. She went on 
along the grassy roads, under the high arching 
trees, with the hoot of the owls and the cry of the 
rabbits on the stillness. 

At Groenendael, in the heart of the forest, 
midnight was striking as she entered the village. 
Everyone was asleep. The lights were all out 
The old ruined priory frowned dark under the clouds. 

She shivered a little again, and began to feel 
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chill and tired, yet did not dare to knock at 
any one of the closed house-doors— she had no 
money. 

So she walked on her first ten unknown miles, 
meeting a few people only, and being altogether 
unmolested — a small grey figure, trotting in two 
little wooden shoes. 

They thought her a peasant going to a fair or 
a lace mill, and no one did her more harm than to 
wish her good-night in rough Flemish. 

When the dawn began to whiten above the 
plains of the east, she saw an empty cowshed filled 
with hay; she was a little tired, and lay down and 
rested an hour or two, as a young lamb might 
have lain on the dried clover, for she knew that she 
must keep her strength and husband her power, or 
never reach across the dreary length of the foreign 
land to Paris. 

But by full sunrise she was on her way 
again, bathing her face in a brook and buying a 
sou's worth of bread and flet milk at the first 
cottage that she passed in bright, leaf-bo wered 
Hoeylaert 
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The forest was still all around her, with its ex- 
quisite life of bough and blossom, and murmur of 
insect and of bird. She told her beads, praying as 
she went, and was almost happy. 

God would not let him die. Oh.no, not till 
she had kissed him once more, and could die with 
him. 

The hares ran across the path, and the blue 
butterflies flew above head. There was purple 
gloom of pinewood, and sparkling verdure of 
aspen and elm. There were distant church caril- 
lons ringing, and straight golden shafts of sunshine 
streaming. 

She was quite sure God would not let him 
die. 

She hoped that he might be very poor. At 
times he had talked as if he were, and then she 
might be of so much use. She knew how to deal 
with fever and sufifering. She had sat up many a 
night with the children of the village. The grey 
sisters had taught her many of their ways of 
battling with disease; and she could make fresh 
cool drinks, and she could brew beautiful remedies 
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from simple herbs. There was so much that she 
might do; her fancy played with it almost happily. 
And then, only to touch his hand, only to hear his 
voice; her heart rose at the thought, as a lark to 
its morning song. 

At Rixensart, buried in its greenery, as she 
went through it in morning light, some peasants 
greeted her cheerily, and called to her to rest in a 
house-porch, and gave her honey and bread. She 
could not eat much; her tongue was parched and 
her throat was dry, but the kindness was pre- 
cious to her, and she went on her road the stronger 
for it 

"It is a long way to walk to Paris," said the 
woman, with some curious wonder. B^b6e smiled, 
though her eyes grew wet. 

"She has the look of the littie Gesi," said the 
Rixensart people, and they watched her away with 
a vague timid pity. 

So she went on through Ottignies and La 
Roche, to Villers, and left the great woods and the 
city chimes behind her, and came through the 
green abbey valleys through Tilly and Ligny, and 
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Fleurus, and so into the coal and iron fields that 
lie round Charleroi. 

Here her heart grew sick, and her courage sank 
under the noise and the haste, before the blackness 
and the hideousness. She had never seen anything 
like it She thought it was hell, with the naked, 
swearing, fighting people, and the red fires leaping 
night and day. Nevertheless, if hell it were, since 
it lay betwixt her and him, she found force to 
brave and cross it. 

The miners and glass-blowers and nail-makers, 
rough and fierce and hard, frightened her. The 
women did not look like women, and the children 
ran and yelled at her, and set their dogs upon her. 
The soil was thick with dust like soot, and the 
trees were seared and brown. There was no peace 
in the place, and no loveliness. Eighty thousand 
folks toiled together in the hopeless Tophet, and 
swarmed, and struggled, and laboured, and multi- 
plied, in joyless and endless wrestling against 
hunger and death. 

She got through it somehow, hiding often from 
the ferocious youngsters, and going sleepless rather 
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than lie in those dens of filth; but she seemed 
so many, many years older when Charleroi lay 
at last behind her — so many, many years older 
than when she had sat and spun in the garden at 
home. 

When she was once in the valley of the Sambre 
she was more herself again, only she felt weaker 
than she had ever done, because she only dared to 
spend one of her sous each day, and one sou got 
so little food. 

In the woods and fields about Alne she began 
to breathe again, like a bird loosed to the air after 
being shut in a wooden trap. Green com, green 
boughs, green turf, mellow chimes of church bells, 
humming of golden bees, cradle songs of women 
spinning, homely odours of little herb gardens and 
of orchard trees under cottage walls — these had 
been around her all her life; she only breathed 
freely amongst them. 

She often felt tired, and her wooden shoes were 
wearing so thin that the hot dust of the road at 
noonday burnt her feet through them. Some- 
times, too, she felt a curious brief faintness such as 
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she had never known , for the lack of food and the 
long fatigue began to tell even on her hardy little 
body. But she went on bravely, rarely doing less 
than her twenty miles a day, and sometimes 
more, walking often in the night to save time, and 
lying down in cowsheds or under haystacks in the 
noontide. 

For the most part people were kind to her; they 
saw she was so very young and so poor. 

Women would give her leave to bathe herself 
in their bed-chambers, and children would ask her 
to wait on the village bench under the chestnut 
tree, while they brought her their pet lamb or their 
tumbler pigeons to look at, but, for the most part 
— unless she was very, very tired — she would not 
wait. It took her so long, and who could tell how 
it fared with him in Paris? 

Into the little churches, scattered over the wide 
countries between Charleroi and Erquelinnes, she 
would turn aside, indeed; but, then, that was only 
to say a prayer for him; that was not loss to him, 
but gain. 

So she walked on until she reached the frontier 
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of France. She began to get a little giddy; she 
began to see the blue sky and the green level al« 
ways swirling round her as if some one were spin* 
ning them to frighten her, but still she would not 
be afraid; she went on, and on, and on, till she set 
her last step on the soil of Flanders. 

Here a new strange, terrible, incomprehensible 
obstacle opposed her: she had no papers; they 
thrust her back and spoke to her as if she were a 
criminal. She could not understand what they 
could mean. She had never heard of these laws 
and rules. She vaguely comprehended that she 
must not enter France, and stunned and heart- 
broken she dropped down under a tree, and for 
the first time sobbed as if her very life would weep 
itself away. 

She could see nothing, understand nothing. 
There were the same road, the same hedges, the 
same fields, the same white cottages, and peasants 
in blue shirts and dunhued oxen in the waggons. 
She saw no mark, no difference, ere they told her 
where she stood was Belgium, and where they 
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Stood was France, and that she must not pass from 
one into the other. 

The men took no notice of her. They went 
back into their guardhouse, and smoked and drank. 
A cat sunned herself under a scarlet bean. The 
white clouds sailed on before a southerly sky. She 
might die here — he there — and nothing seemed to 
care. 

After a while an old hawker came up; he was 
travelling with wooden clocks from the Black 
Forest He stopped and looked at her, and asked 
her what she ailed. 

She knelt down at his feet in the dust 

"Oh, help mel" she cried to him. "Oh, pray, 
help me I I have walked all the way from Brussels 
— that is my country, and now they will not let 
me pass that house where the soldiers are. They 
say I have no papers. What papers should I have? 
I do not know. When one has done no harm, 
and does not owe a sou anywhere, and has walked 
all the way — Is it money that they want? I have 
none; and they stole my silver clasps in Brussels; 
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and if I do not get to Paris I must die — die with- 
out seeing him again — ever again, dear God!" 

She dropped her head upon the dust and 
crouched and sobbed there, her courage broken by 
this new barrier that she had never dreamed would 
come between herself and Paris. 

The old hawker looked at her thoughtfully. 
He had seen much of men and women, and knew 
truth from counterfeit, and he was moved by the 
child's agony. 

He stooped and whispered in her ear. 

"Get up quick, and I will pass you. It is 
against the law, and I may go to prison for it 
Never mind; one must risk something in this world, 
or else be a cur. My daughter has stayed behind 
in Marbais sweethearting; her name is on my pass- 
port, and her age and face will do for yours. Get 
up arid follow me close, and I will get you through. 
Poor little soul, whatever your woe is it is real 
enough, and you are such a young and pretty 
thing. Get up, the guards are in theur house, they 
have not seen; follow me, and you must not speak 
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a word; they must take you for a German, dumb 
as wood." 

She got up and obeyed him, not comprehend- 
ing, but only vaguely seeing that he was friendly to 
her, and would pass her over into France. 

The old man made a little comedy at the barrier, 
and scolded her as though she were his daughter 
for losing her way as she came to meet him, and 
then crying like a baby. 

The guards looked at her carelessly, joked the 
hawker on, her pretty face, looked the papers over, 
and let her through, believing her the child of the 
clock-maker of the Hartz. Some lies are blessed 
as truth. 

"I have done wrong in the law, but not before 
God, I think, little one," said the pedlar. "Nay 
— do not thank me, or go on like that; we are in 
sight of the Customs men still, and if they suspected, 
it would be the four walls of a cell only that you 
and I should see to-night. And now tell me your 
story, poor maiden — why are you on foot through 
a strange country?" 

But B6b6e would not tell him her story; she 
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was confused and dazed still. She did not know 
rightly what had happened to her; but she could 
not talk of herself, nor of why she travelled thus to 
Paris. 

The old hawker got cross at her silence, and 
called her an unthankful jade, and wished that he 
had left her to her fate, and parted company with 
her at two cross-roads, saying his path did not lie 
with hers; and then when he had done that, was 
sorry, and being a tender-hearted soul, hobbled 
back, and would fain press a five-franc piece on 
her; and B^b^e, refusing it all the while> kissed his 
old brown hands and blessed him, and broke away 
from him, and so went on again solitary towards 
St. Quentin. 

The country was very flat and poor, and yet 
the plains had a likeness in them to her own wide 
Brabant downs, where the tall green wheat was 
blowing and the barges dropping down the sluggish 
streams. 

She was very footsore; very weary; very hungry 
60 often; but she was in France — in his country; — 
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and her spirit rose with the sense of that nearness 
to him. 

After all God was so good to her; there were 
fine bright days and nights; a few showers had 
fallen, but merely passing ones; the air was so cool 
and so balmy that it served her almost as food; 
and she seldom found people so unkind that they 
refused for her single little sou to give her a crust 
of bread and let her lie in an outhouse. 

After all God was very good; and by the 
sixteenth or seventeenth day she would be in the 
city of Paris. 

She was a little lightheaded at times from in- 
sufficient nourishment; especially after waking from 
strange dreams in unfamiliar places; sometimes the 
soil felt tremulous under her, and the sky spun 
round; but she struggled against the feeling, and 
kept a brave heart, and tried to be afraid of 
nothing. 

Sometimes at night she thought she saw old 
Ann^mie. "But what if I do?" she said to herself; 
"Ann^mie never will hurt me.'' 

To>o little Wooden Shoet, 1 9 
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And now, as she grew nearer her goal, her 
natural buoyancy of spirit returned as it had nevei 
done to her since the evening that he had kissed 
and left her. As her body grew lighter and more 
exhausted, her fancy grew keener and more domi- 
nant All things of the earth and air spoke to her 
as she went along as they had used to do. All 
that she had learned from the books in the long 
cold months came to her clear and wonderful 
She was not so very ignorant now — ignorant, 
indeed, beside him — but still knowing something 
that would make her able to read to him if he 
liked it, and to understand if he talked of grave 
things. 

She had no fixed thought of what she would he 
to him when she reached him. 

She fancied she would wait on him, and tend 
him, and make him well, and be caressed by him, 
and get all gracious pretty things of leaf and [ 
blossom about him, and kneel at his feet, and be 
quite happy if he only touched her now and then 
with his lips; — her thoughts went no farther than 
that; — her love for him was of that intensity and 
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absorption in which nothing but itself is remem- 
bered. 

When a creature loves much, even when it is 
as little and as simple a soul as B^b^e, the world 
and all its people and all its laws and ways are as 
nought They cease to exist; they are as though 
they had never been. 

Whoever recollects an outside world may play 
with passion, or may idle with sentiment, but does 
not love. 

She did not hear what the villagers said to her. 
She did not see the streets of the towns as she 
passed them. She kept herself clean always, and 
broke fast now and then by sheer instinct of habit, 
nothing more. She had no perception what she 
did, except of walking — walking — walking always, 
and seeing the white road go by like pale ribbons 
unrolled. 

She got a dreamy, intense, sleepless light in her 
blue eyes that frightened some of those she passed. 
They thought she had been fever-stricken, and was 
not in her senses. 

19* 
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So sfie went zcms thedrezij lowlxnds, wearii^ 
out her little labota, bat not wcziing out ba p^ 
tigiKC am^ tiet coinage 

She was tttj dTistj and faded. Her wocdieii 
skirt was stained witii weathei and torn with briais. 
Sat she had managed always to wash ha c^ 
white in biook-waier, and she had managed alwa^ 
to keep ber prettj bright curls soft and silken — foi 
be had ilked them so mnch, aod be woold soon 
draw tbem through his hand again. So she told 
herself a thousand times to gire her strength when 
the mist would come over her sight, and the earth 
wotild seem to tiemble as she went On the fifteenth 
day from the night when she had left ber hut by 
the swans' water, Bebee saw Paris. 

Shining away in the snn; white and gold; 
amongst woods and gardens she saw Paris. 

She was so tired — oh, so tired— but she conM 
not rest now. There were bells ringing always in 
her ears, and a heavy pain always in her head. But 
what of thatl — she was so near to him. 

"Are you ill, yon little thing)" a woman asked 
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her who was gathering early cherries in the outskirts 
of the great city. 

B^b6e looked at her and smiled: "I do not know 
— I am happy." 

And she went onward. 

It was evening. The sun had set She had not 
eaten for twenty-four hours. But she could not 
pause for anything now. She crossed the gleaming 
river, and she heard the cathedral chimes. Paris in 
all its glory was about her, but she took no more 
note of it than a pigeon that flies through it intent 
on reaching home. 

No one looked at or stopped her; a little dusty 
peasant with a bundle on a stick over her shoul- 
der. 

The dick clack of her wooden shoes on the 
hot pavements made none look up; little rustics 
came up every day like this to make their fortunes 
in Paris. Some grew into golden painted silken 
flowers, the convolvuli of their brief summer days; 
and some drifted into the Seine water, rusted, wind- 
tossed, fallen leaves, that were wanted of no man, 
Anyhow it was so common to see them, pretty but 
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homely things, with their noisy shoes and their 
little all in a bundle, that no one even looked once 
at B€b6e. 

She was not bewildered. As she had gone 
through her own city, only thinking of the roses in 
her basket, and of old Ann^mie in her garret, so 
she went through Paris, only thinking of him for 
whose sake she had come thither. 

Now that she was really in his home she was 
happy; happy though her head ached with that dull 
odd pain, and all the sunny glare went round and 
round like a great gilded humming-top, such as the 
babies clapped their hands at at Kermesse. 

She was happy; she felt sure now that God 
would not let him die till she got to him. She was 
quite glad that he had left her all that long, terrible 
winter, for she had learned so much and was so 
much more fitted to be with him. 

Weary as she was, and strange as the pain in her 
head made her feel, she was happy, very happy; a 
warm flush came on her little pale cheeks as she 
thought how soon he would kiss them, her whole 
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body thrilled with the old sweet nameless joy that 
she had sickened for in vain so long. 

Though she saw no thing else that was around 
her, she saw some little knots of moss roses that a 
girl was selling on the quay, as she used to sell 
them in front of the Maison du Roi. She had 
only two sous left, but she stopped and bought 
two little rosebuds to take to him. He had used 
to care for them so much in the summer in Bra- 
bant 

The girl who sold them told her the way to the 
street he lived in; it was not very far off the quay. 
She seemed to float on air, to have wings like the 
swallows, to hear beautiful music all around. She 
felt for her beads, and said aves of praise. God 
was so good. 

It was quite night when she reached the street, 
and sought the number of his house. She spoke 
his name softly, and trembling very much with joy, 
not with any fear, but it seemed to her too sacred 
a thing ever to utter aloud. 

An old man looked out of a den by the door, 
and told her to go straight up the stairs to the 
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third fioor, and them tent tz> die rigiijL. Tlie old 
maxL diizckled 2s he gTaiTred after kcr,. and Kg^rrw^ 
to t!ie wooden shoes pattermg weanlj up the broad 
stone steps. 

Bebee climbed them — teai» twex^j; d^ai^, forty. 
•He must be vcrj poort" she thoo^i^ "to Irrc so 
high,' and jet the place was wide and handsome^ 
and had a look of riches^ Her heart beat so £isty 
she felt sufbcated; her limbs shook, her ejcs had 
a red blood-Iike mkt fioating before them; bat she 
thanked God eadi step she dimbed — a moment, 
and she would look npon the onlj face she lored. 

"He win be glad; — oh, I am sore be win be 
glad!" she said to herself^ as a fear that had never 
before come near her touched her for a moment — 
if he should not caret 

But even then, what did it matter t Since he 
was ill she should be there to watch him night and 
day, and when he was well again, if he should wish 
her to go away — one could always die. 

"But he will be glad — oh, I know he will be 
glad," she said to the rose-buds that she carried to 
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him. "And if God will only let me save his life, 
what else do I want more?" 

His name was written on a door before her. 
The handle of a bell hung down, she pulled it 
timidly. The door unclosed, she saw no one, and 
went through. There were low lights burning. 
There were heavy scents that were strange to her. 
There was a fantastic gloom from old armour, and 
old weapons, and old pictures in the dull rich 
chambers. The sound of her wooden shoes was lost 
in the softness and thickness of the carpets. 

It was not the home of a poor man. A great 
terror froze her heart; — if she were not wanted 
herel 

She went quickly through three rooms, seeing 
no one, and at the end of the third there were fold- 
ing doors. 

"It is I — B^bie," she said softly, as she pushed 
them gently apart; and she held out the two moss 
rosebuds. 

Then the words died on her lips, and a great 
horror froze her, still and silent, there. 

She saw the dusky room as in a dream. She 
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saw him stretdied on the bed, leaning on bis elbow, 
laughing, and playing cards apon the lace coverlet 
She saw women with loose shining hair and bare 
limbs, and rubies and diamonds glimmering red 
and white. She saw men lying about upon the 
couch, throwing dice and drinking and laughing 
one with another. 

Beyond all she saw against the pillows of his 
bed a beautiful brown wicked-looking thing like 
some velvet snake who leaned over him as he threw 
down the painted cards upon the lace, and who 
had cast about his throat her curved bare arm with 
the great coils of dead gold all a-glitter on it 

And above it all there were odours of wines and 
flowers, clouds of smoke, shouts of laughter, music 
of shrill gay voices. 

She stood like a frozen creature and saw — the 
rosebuds in her hand. Then with a great pierc- 
ing cry she let the little roses fall, and turned 
and fled. At the sound he looked up and saw her, 
and shook his beautiful brown harlot off him with 
an oath. 

But Bdb^e flew down through the empty cham- 
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bers and the long stairway as a hare flies from the 
hounds; her tired feet never' paused, her aching 
limbs never slackened; she ran on, and on, and on, 
into the lighted streets, into the fresh night air; on, 
and on, and on, straight to the river. 

From its brink some man's strength caught and 
held her. She struggled with it. 

"Let me die, let me die!" she shrieked to him 
and strained from him to get at the cool grey silent 
water that waited for her there. 

Then she lost all consciousness, and saw the 
stars no more. 

When she came back to any sense of life, the 
stars were shining still, and the face of Jeannot was 
bending over her, wet with tears. 

He had followed her to Paris when they had 
missed her first, and had come straight by train to 
the city, making sure it was thither she had come, 
and there had sought her many days, watching for 
her by the house of Flamen. 

She shuddered away from him as he held her, 
and looked at him with blank tearless eyes. 

"Do not touch me — take me home." 
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That was all she ever said to him. She never 
asked him or told him anything. She never no- 
ticed that it was strange that he should have been 
here upon the river bank. He let her be, and took 
her silently in the cool night back by the iron ways 
to Brabant 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

She sat quite still and upright in the waggon, 
with the dark lands rushing by her. She never 
spoke at all. She had a look that frightened him 
upon her face. When he tried to touch her hand, 
she shivered away from him. 

The charcoal-burner, hardy and strong amongst 
forest-reared men, cowered like a child in a comer, 
and covered his eyes and wept 

So the night wore away. 

She had no perception of anything that hap- 
pened to her until she was led through her own 
little garden in the early day, and her starling cried 
to her "Bonjour, Bonjourl" Even then she only 
looked about her in a bewildered way, and never 
spoke. 

Were the sixteen days a dream 1 

She did not know. 
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The women whom Jeamiot summoned, his 
mother and sisters, and M^ Krebs, and one or 
two others, weeping for what had been the hard- 
ness of their hearts against her, undressed her, and 
laid her down on her little bed, and opened the 
shutters to the radiance of the sun. 

She let them do as they liked, only she seemed 
neither to hear nor see, and she never spoke. 

All that Jeannot could tell was that he had 
found her in Paris, and had saved her from the 
river. 

The women were sorrowful, and reproached 
themselves. Perhaps she had done wrong, but they 
had been harsh, and she was so young. 

The two little sabots with the holes worn 
through the soles touched them; and they blamed 
themselves for having shut their hearts and their 
doors against her as they saw the fixed blue eyes, 
without any light in them, and the pretty mouth 
closed close against either sob or smile. 

After all she was B6b6e — the little bright blithe 
thing that had danced with their children, and sung 
to their singing, and brought them always the first 
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roses of the year. If she had been led astray, they 
should have been gentler with her. 

So they told themselves and each other. 

What had she seen in that terrible Paris to 
change her like thisi — they could not tell. She 
never spoke. 

The cock crowed gaily to the sun. The lamb 
bleated in the meadow. The bees boomed amongst 
the pear-tree blossoms. The grey lavender blew in 
the open house-door. The green leaves threw shift- 
ing shadows on the floor. 

All things were just the same as they had been 
the year before, when she had woke to the joy of 
being a girl of sixteen. 

But B^bee now lay quite still and silent on her 
little bed; as quiet as the waxen Gesi that they 
laid in the manger at the Nativity. 

"If she would only speak!" the women and the 
children wailed, weeping sorely. 

But she never spoke; nor did she seem to know 
any one of them. Not even the starling, as he flew 
on her pillow and called her. 
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"Give her rest," they all said; and one by one 
moved away, being poor folk and hard-working, and 
unable to lose a whole day. 

Mire Krebs stayed with her, and Jeannot sat in 
the porch where her little spinning wheel stood, 
and rocked himself to and fro; in vain agony, 
powerless. 

He had done all he could, and it was of no 
avail. 

Then people who had loved her, hearing, came 
up the green lanes from the city — the cobbler and 
the tinman, and the old woman who sold saints' 
pictures by the Broodhuis. The Vamhart children 
hung about the garden wicket, frightened and sob- 
bing. Old Jehan beat his knees with his hands, 
and said only, over and over again, "Another dead 
— another dead! — the red mill and I see them all 
dead." 

The long golden day drifted away, and the 
swans swayed to and fro, and the willows grew 
silver in the sunshine. 

B^b6e, only, lay quite still and never spoke. 
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The starling sat above her head; his wings drooped, 
and he was silent too. 

Towards sunset B6b6e raised herself and called 
aloud: they ran to her. 

"Get me a rosebud — one with the moss round 
it,'' she said to them. 

They went out into the garden, and brought 
her one wet with dew. 

She kissed it, and laid it in one of her little 
wooden shoes that stood upon the bed. 

"Send them to him," she said wearily; "tell him 
I walked all the way." 

Then her head drooped; then momentary con- 
sciousness died out: the old dull, lifeless look crept 
over her face again like the shadow of death. 

The starling spread his broad black wings above 
her head. She lay quite still once more. The 
women left the rosebud in the wooden shoes, not 
knowing what she meant. 

Night fell. M^re Krebs watched beside her. 
Jeannot went down to the old church to beseech 
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heaven with all his simple, ignorant, tortured soul 
The villagers hovered about, talking in low sad 
voices, and wondering, and dropping one by one 
into their homes. They were sorry, very sorry; but 
what could they dol 

It was quite night. The lights were put out in 
the lane. Jeannot, with Father Francis, prayed be- 
fore the shrine of the Seven Sorrows. M^re Krebs 
slumbered in her rush-bottomed chair; she was old 
and worked hard. The starling was awake. 

B^b6e rose in her bed, and looked around, as 
she had done when she had asked for the moss 
rosebud. 

A sense of unutterable universal pain ached 
over all her body. 

She did not see her little home, its four white 
walls, its lattice shining in the moon, its wooden 
bowls and plates, its oaken shelf and presses, its 
plain familiar things that once had been so dear: 
— she did not see them; — she only saw the brown 
woman with her arm about his throat 

She sat up in her bed and slipped her feet on 
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to the ground; the pretty little rosy feet that he had 
used to want to clothe in silken stockings. 

Poor little feet! she felt a curious compassion 
for them; — they had served her so well, and they 
were so tired. 

She sat up a moment with that curious dull 
agony, aching everywhere in body and in brain. 
She kissed the rosebud once more, and laid it 
gently down in the wooden shoe. She did not see 
anything that was around her. She felt a great 
dulness that closed in on her; a great weight that 
was like iron on her head. 

She thought she was in the strange, noisy, cruel 
city, with the river close to her, and all her dead 
dreams drifting down it like murdered children, 
whilst that woman kissed him. 

She slipped her feet on to the floor, and rose 
and stood upright. There was a door open to the 
moonlight — the door where she had sat spinning 
and singing in a thousand happy days; the lavender 
blew; the tall, unbudded green lilies swayed in the 

20* 
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wind; she looked at them, and knew none of 
them. 

The night air drifted through her linen dress, 
and played on her bare arms, and lifted the curls 
of her hair; the same air that had played with her 
so many times out of mind when she had been a 
little tottering thing that measured its height by 
the red rosebush. But it brought her no sense of 
where she was. 

All she saw was the woman who kissed him. 

There was the water beyond; the kindly calm 
water, all green with the moss and the nests of the 
ouzels and the boughs of the hazels and willows, 
where the swans were asleep in the reeds, and the 
broad lilies spread wide and cool. 

But she did not see any memory in it She 
thought it was the cruel grey river in the strange 
white city; and she cried to it; and went out into 
the old familiar ways, and knew none of them; and 
ran feebly yet fleetly through the bushes and flowers, 
looking up once at the stars with a helpless broken 
blind look, like a thing that is dying. 
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"He does not want me!" she said to them. 
'*He does not want me! — other women kiss him 
there!" 

Then with a low fluttering sound like a bird's 
when its wings are shot, and yet it tries to rise, she 
hovered a moment over the water, and stretched 
her arms out to it. 

"He does not want me!" she murmured; "he 
does not want me — and I am so tired. Dear 
God!" 

Then she crept down, as a weary child creeps 
to its mother, and threw herself forward, and let 
the green dark waters take her where they had 
found her amidst the lilies, a little laughing yearling 
thing. 

There she soon lay, quite quiet, with her face 
turned to the stars, and the starling poised above to 
watch her as she slept 

She had been only B6b6e — the ways of God and 
man had been too hard for her. 

Wlien the messengers of Flamen came that day, 
they took him back a dead moss-rose and a 
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pair of little wooden shoes worn through with 
walking. 

"One creature loved me once," he says to 
women who wonder why the wooden shoes are 
there. 



THE END. 
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The Bell in the Fog, and Other Stories i v. 
— The Travelling Thirds (in Spain) xv. — 
Rezinov i v. — Ancestors a v. — The 
Gorgeous Isle i v. — Tower of Ivory 2 v. 

Austen, Jane, f 181 7. 
Sense and Sensibility x v. — Mansfield 
Park IV. — Pride and Prejudice i v. — 
Northanger Abbey, and Persuasion x v. — 
I£mma i v. 

"Autobiography of LutfuUah,'' 
Author of: vide E. B. Eastwick. 

Avebury, Lord: uide Sir John 
Lubbock. 

Bagot, Richard. 
A Roman M}rstery 2 v. — Casting of Nets 
2 V. — The Just and the Unjust 2 >^. — 
Donna Diana 2 v. — Love's Proxy i v. — 
The Passport 2 v. — Temptation 2 v. — 
The Lakes of Northern Italy i v. — An- 
thony Cuthbert 2 v. — The House of Serra- 
valle 2 V. 

Baring- Gould, S. 

Mehalah i v. — John Herring 2 v. — 
Court Royal 2 v. 

Barker, Lady: v. Lady Broome. 
Barrett, Frank. 
The Smuggler's Secret i v. — Out of the 
, Jaws of Death 2 v. 

Barrie, J. M. 
Sentimental Tommy 2 v. — Margaret 
Ogilvy IV. — Tommy and Grizel 2 v. — 
The Little White Bird x v. — Peter and 
Wendy i v. 



<<Bayle's Romance, Miss," Au- 
thor of: vide W. Eraser Rae. 

Baynes, Rev. Robert H. 
Lyra Anglicana, Hymns and Sacred Songs 

Beaconsfield: vide Disraeli. 

Beaumont, Averil (Mrs. Hunt). 
Thomicroft's Model 2 v. 

Max Beerbohm. 
Zuleika Dobson i v. 

Bell, Currer (Charlotte Brontg— 

Mrs. Nicholls), f 1855. 
Jane Eyre 2 v. — Shirley 2 v. — Villette 
2 V. — ITje Professor x v. 

Bell, Ellis & Acton (Emily, 
f 1848, and Anne, f 1849, 
Bronte). 
Wuthering Heights, and Agnes Grey 2 v. 

Bellamy, Edward (Am.), j- 1898. 
Looking Backward i v. 

Benedict, Frank Lee (Am.). 
St. Simon's Niece 2 v. 

Bennett, Arnold. 
The Grand Babylon Hotel i v. — The 
Gates of Wrath i v. — A Great Man x v. 

— Sacred and Profane Love x v. — Whom 
God hath joined x v. — The Ghost i v. — 
The Grim Smile of the Five Towns i v. — 
Buried Alive i v. —The Old Wives* Tale 
2 V. — The Glimpse i v. — Helen with the 
High Hand i v. — Clayhanger 2 v. — The 
Card IV. — Hilda Lessways i v. 

{Vide Eden Phillpotts.) 

Benson, E. F. 
Dodo XV. — The Rubicon x v. — Scarlet 
and Hyssop x v. — The Book of Months i v. 

— The Relentless City x v. — Mammon 
& Co. 2 V. — The Challoners i v. — An 
Act in a Backwater i v. — The Image in 
the Sand 2 v. — The Angel of Pain 2 v. 

— Paul 2 V. — The House of Defence 2 v. 

— Sheaves 2 v. — The Climber 2 v. — The 
Blotting Book i v. — A Reaping i v. — 
Daisy's Aunt i v. — The Osbornes x v. — 
Account Rendered i v. — Juggernaut i v, 

Benson, Robert Hugh. 
The Necromancers i v. — A Winnowing x v. 

— None Other Gods i v. — The Dawn of 
All I V. 

Besant, Sir Walter, f 1901. 

The Revolt of Man x v. — "^^k-tcj^o:^ 
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The World went very well then 2 ▼. — 
Katharine K.egina x v. — Herr Paulus 2 v. 
— The Inner House i v. — The Bell of 
St. Paul's 2 V. — For Faith and Freedom 
2 V. — Armorel of Lyonease a v. — Ver- 
bena Camellia Stephanotis, etc. z v. — 
Beyond the Dreams of Avarice 2 v. — 
The Master Craftsman 2 v. — A Fountain 
Sealed x v. — The Orange Grirl 2 v. — 
The Fourth Generation x v. — The Lady 
of Lynn 2 v. 

Besant, Sir Walter, f 1901, & 

James Rice, f 1882. 
The Golden Butterfly 2 v. — Ready- 
Money Mortiboy 2 v. — By Celia's Arbour 

2 V. 

Betham - Edwards, M. 
The Sylvestres i v. — Felicia 2 v. — 
Brother Gabriel 2 v. — Forestalled x v. — 
Exchange no Robbery, and other No- 
velettes IV. — Disarmed i v. — Doctor 
Jacob IV. — Pearla x v. — Next of Kin 
Wanted i v. — The Parting of the Ways 
IV. — For One and the World i v. — 
The Romance of a French Parsonage 
IV. — France of To-day 1 v. — Two Aunts 
and a Nephew i v. — A Dream of Mil- 
lions IV. — The Curb of Honour i v. — 
France of To-day {Second Series) x v. — A 
Romance of Dijon i v. — The Dream- 
Charlotte IV. — A Storm-Rent Sky i v. — 
Reminiscences x v. — The Lord of the 
Harvest x v. — Anglo-French Reminis- 
cences, 187s — 1899 I V. — A Suffolk Court- 
ship IV. — Mode Beggars' Hall i v. — 
East of Paris i v. — A Humble Lover i v. — 
Barham Brocklebank, M.D. i v. — Martha 
Rose, Teacher i v. — The White House 
by the Sea i v. 

Bierce, Ambrose (Am.). 

In the Midst of Life i v. 

Birchenough, Mabel C 

Potsherds iv. 

Bisland, £. (Am.): vide Rhoda 
Broughton. 
. Bismarck, Prince: vide Butler. 
Vide also Wilhelm Gdrlach 
(Collection of German Authors, 
p. 29), and Whitman. 
Black, William, f 1898. 
A Daughter of Heth 2 v. — In Silk At- 
tire 2 V. ->- The Strange Adventures of a 
Phaeton 2 v. — A Princess of Thule 2 v. — 
Kilmeny i v. — The Maid of Killeena, and 
other Stones i v. — Three Feathers 2 v. — 
Lady SHverdale's Sweetheart, and otihet 



Stories i v. — Madcap Violet 2 v. — 
Green Pastures and Piccadilly 2 v. — 
Macleod of Dare 2 v. — White Wings 
2 V. — Sunrise 2 v. — The BeautifiilWretch 
IV. — Mr. Pisistratus Brown, M.P. , in 
the Highlands ; The Four Macnicols ; The 
Pupil of Aurelius x v. — Shandon Bells 
(with Portrait) 2 v. — Judith Shakespeare 
2 V. — The Wise Women of Inverness, 
etc. I V. — White Heather 2 v. — Sabina 
Zembra 2 v. — The Strange Adventures 
of a House-Boat 2 v. — In Far Lochaber 
2 V. — The New Prince Fortunatus 2 v. — 
Stand Fast, Craig-Royston ! 2 v. — Donald 
Ross of Heimra 2 v. — The Magic Ink, 
and other Tales i v. — Wolfenberg 2 v. — 

The Handsome Humes 2 v Highland 

Cousins 2 V. — Briseis 2 v. — Wild Eelin 2 v. 

" Black - Box M urder , the ," 
Author of. 
The Black-Box Murder z v. 

Blackmore, Richard Doddridge, 
f 1900. 

Alice Lorraine 2 v. — Mary Anerley 3 v. 
— Christowell 2^ v. — Tommy Upmore 
2 V. — PerlycrosB 2 v. 

"Blackwood." 

Tales from "Blackwood" (First Series) 
I V. —Tales from •* Blackwood ** (Second 
Series) i v. 

Blagden, Isa, f 1873. 

The Woman I loved, and the Woman 
who loved me; A Tuscan Wedding i v. 

Blessington, Countess of (Mar- 
guerite Gardiner), f 1849. 
Meredith i v. — Strathern 2 v. — Me- 
moirs of a Femme de Chambre i v. — 
Marmaduke Herbert 2 v. — Country 
Quarters (with Portrait) 2 v. 

Bloomfield, Baroness. 

Reminiscences of Court and Diplomatic 
Life (with the Portrait of Her Majes^ 
the Queen) 2 v. 

Boldrewood, Rolf. 

Robbery under Arms 2 v. — Nevermore 
2 V. 

Braddon, Miss (Mrs. Maxwell). 

Lady Audley's Secret 2 v. — Aurora 
Floyd 2 V. — Eleanor's Victory 2 v. — John 
Marchmont's Legacy 2 v. — Henry Dun- 
bar 2 V. — The Doctor's Wife 2 v. — 
Only a Qod 2 v. — Sir Jasper's Tenant 
\ a\. — T\ifc'La.dY*sMile2v. — .RupertGod- 
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. — Dead-Sea Fruit a v. — Run to 
s V. — Fenton's Quest 2 v. — The 
of Arden 2 v. — Strangers and 
s 2 V. — Lucius Davoren 3 V. — 
i.t the Flood 3 V. — Lost for Love 
^Strange World 3 v. — Hostages 
une 2 V. — Dead Men's Shoes 
oshua Haggard's Daughter 2 v. — 
rsandWeft i v. — In GreatWaters, 
»er Tales 1 v. — An Open Verdict 
'^ixen 3 V. -^ The Cloven Foot 3 v. 
Story of Barbara 2 v. — Just as I 

— Asphodel 3 V. — Mount Royal 
lie Golden Cadf 2 v. — Flower and 
r V. — Phantom Fortune 3 V. — 
the Red Flag x v. — Ishmael 3 v. 
lard's Weu-d 3 V. — One Thing 

1 2 v. — Cut by the County x v. — 
»d Unlike 2 v.— The Fatal Three 
The Day will come 2 v. — One 
►ne Love 2 v. — Gerard 2 v. — 
netians 2 v. — All along the River 
hou art the Man 2 v. — The Christ- 
relings, etc. i v. — Sons of Fire 
<ondon Pride 2 v. — Rough Justice 
n High Places 2 v. — His Darling 

— The Infidel 2 v. — The Conflict 
Tie Rose of Life 2 v. — Dead Love 
tins XV. — During Her Majesty's 
B I v. 

ssey, Lady, f 1887. 

stge in the ''Sunbeam" 2 v. — 
io and Storm in the East 2 v. — In 
ides, the Tropics and the Roaring 

2 v. 

ead -Winners, the," Author 

F (Am.). 

5ad -Winners x v. 

t Harte: vide Harte. 

ck, Rev. William, f 1875. 

iry Havelocky K. C. B. i v. 

nte, Charlotte: vide Currer 
elL 

ntS, Emily & Anne: vide 
His & Acton Bell. 

oks, Shirley, f 1874. 

irer Cord 3 V. — Sooner or Later 

ome, Lady (Lady Barker). 

Life in New Zealand i v. — 

Amusements in New Zealand 

^ Year's Housekeeping in 3outh 



Africa XV. — Letters to Guy, and A Dis- 
tant Shore — Rodrigues x v. — Colonial 
Memories x v. 

Broughton, Rhoda. 

Cometh up as a Flower x v. — Not 
wisely, but too well 2 v. — Red as a Rose 
is She 2 V. — Tales for Christmas Eve 
XV. — Nancy 2 v. — Joan 2 v. — Second 
Thoughts 2 v. — Belinda 2 v. — Doctor 
Cupid 2 v. — Alas 1 2 V. — Mrs. Bligh 
XV. — A Beginner x v. — Scylla or 
Chary bdis? x v. — Dear Faustina x v. — 
The Game and the Candle x v. — Foes in 
Law XV. — Lavinia x v. — Mamma x v. 
— The Devil and the Deep Sea i v. 

Broughton, Rhoda, & Elizabeth 
Bisland (Am.). 
A Widower Indeed x v. 

Brown, John, f 1882. 
Rab and ^is Friends, and other Papers x v. 

Browning, Elizabeth Barrett, 
t 1861. 

A Selection from her Poetry (with Por- 
trait) X V. ~ Aurora Leigh 1 v. 

Browning, Robert, f 1889. 
Poetical Works (with Portrait) 4 v. 

Bullen, Frank T. 
The Cruise of the " Cachalot " 2 v. 

Bulwer, Edward, Lord Lytton, 
t 1873. 

Pelham (with Portrait) x v. — Eugene 
Aram x v. — Paul Clifford x v. — Zanoni 
XV. — The Last Days of Pompeii xv. — 
The Disowned x v. — Ernest Maltravers 
X V. — Alice XV. — Eva, and The Pilgrims 
of the Rhine x v. — Devereux x v. — 
Godolphin land Falkland x v. — Rienzi 
XV. — Night and Morning x v. — The Last 
of the Barons 2 v. — Athens 2 v. — The 
Poems and Ballads of Schiller x v. — 
Lucretia 2 v. — Harold 2 v. — King Arthur 
2v. — TheNewTimon, and St. Stephen's 
X V. — The Caxtous 2 v. — My Novel 4 V. — 
What will he do with it? 4 V. — Dramatic 
Works 2 V. — A Strange Story 2 v. — 
Caxtoniana 2 v. — The Lost Tales of Mile- 
tusx V. — Miscellaneous Prose Works 4 v. — 
Odes and Epodes of Horace 2 v. — Kenelm 
Chillingly 4 V. — The Coming Race x v. — 
The Parisians 4 V. — Pausanias,, t\v^ S^^x- 
tan IV. 
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Bulwer, Henry Lytton (Lord 

Balling), f 1872. 
Historical Characters 2 v. — The Life of 
Viscount Palmerston 3 v. 

Bunyan, John, f 1 688. 
The Pilgrim's Progress i v. 

''Buried Alone/' Author of 

(Charles Wood). 
Buried Alone z v. 

Burnett, Mrs. Prances Hodg- 
son (Am.). 
Through one Administration 2 v. — Little 
Lord Fauntleroy x v. — Sara Crewe, 
and Editha's Burglar i v. — The Pretty 
Sister of Jose x v. — A Lady of Quality 
2 V. — His Grace of Osmonde 2 v. — The 
Shuttle 2 V. 

Bumey, Miss (Madame D'Ar- 

blay), -J- 1840. 
Evelina i v. 

Burns, Robert, f 1796. 
Poetical Works (with Portrait) x v. 

Burton, Richard P., j- 1890. 
A Pilgrimage to Mecca and Medina 3 v. 

Bury, Baroness de: vide **A11 
for Greed." 

Butler, A. J. 
Bismarck. His Reflections and Re- 
miniscences. Translated from the great 
German edition, under the supervision of 
A. J. Butler. With two Portraits. 3 v. 

Buxton, Mrs. B. H., f 1881. 
Jennie of "The Prince's," 2 v. — Won 
2 V. — Great Grenfell Gardens 2 v. — 
Nell — on and off the Stage 2 v. — From 
the Wings 2 v. 

B3rron, Lord, f 1824. 

Poetical Works (with Portrait) 5 ▼. 

Cafilyn, Mrs.Mannington (Iota). 
A Yellow Aster i v. — Children of Qr- 
cumstance 2 v. — Anne Mauleverer 2 v. 

Caine, Hall. 
The Bondman 2 v. — The Manxman 
2 V. — The Christian 2 v. — The Eternal 
City 3 V. — The Prodigal Son 2 v. — The 
White Prophet 2 v. 

Cameron, Vemey Lovett 
Across Africa 2 v. 

Campbell Praed: vide Pta^d. 



Carey, Rosa Nouchette, 1 

Not Like other Girls 2 ▼ << E 

must Work" i v. — Sir Gcwifrey's 
daughters 2 v. —The Old, Old S 
— Herb of Grace « v. — The Hig 
Fate 2 V. — A Passage Perilous 2 
the Moorings 2 v. 

Carlyle, Thomas, f 1881 
The French ^ Revolution 3 v. • 
derick the Great 13 v. — Olivet 
well's Letters and Speeches 4 v. 
Life of Schiller i v. 

Carnegie, Andrew (Am.). 
Problems of To-Day i v. 

Carr, Alaric. 
Treheme's Temptation 2 v. 

Castle, Agnes St Bgertox 

The Star Dreamer 2 v. — Incon 
Bellairs i v. — Rose of the Work 
French Nan i v. — " If Youth but \ 
IV. — My Merry Rockhurst i v. — 
o* the Orange x v. — Wroth 2 v. 
mond Cut Paste i v. — The Lost I] 

I V. 

Castle, Bgerton. 
Consequences 2 v. — ''La Bell; 
Others X v. 

Charles, Mrs. Elizabeth R 
f 1 896 : vide **Chronicl« 
Schonberg-Cotta Fami 

Charles worth, Maria I 

1 1880. 
Oliver of the Mill x v. 

Chesterton, G. K. 
The Man who was Thursday iv. — 
Wrong with the World i v. — Tt 
cence of Father Brown i v. 

Cholmondeley, Maify. 
Diana Tempest 2 v. — Red Pott; 
— Moth and Rust x v. — Prisoner 
The Lowest Rung i v. 

Christian, Princess: vide 
Grand Duchess of He 

<* Chronicles of the Scho] 

Cotta Family," Author c 

E. Rundle Charles), f i 

Chronicles of the Schdaberg-Cc 

mily 2 v. — The Draytons a 

Davenants 2 v. — On Both S 

vthe Sea 2 v. — Winifred Bertran 

XTi'vaarj ol '^ri. Yii^fc^ Trevylyan 
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The Victory of the Vanquished i v. — 
The Cottage by the Cathedral and other 
Parables i v. — Against the Stream s v. 

— The Bertram Family 2 v. — Conquer- 
ing and to Conquer i v. — Lapsed, but not 
Lost z V. 

Churchill, VS^inston (Am.). 
Mr. Crewe's Career 2 v. 

Clark, Alfred. 
The Finding of Lot's Wife i v. • 

Clemens, Samuel L.: v. Twain. 

Clifford, Mrs. VJ, K. 
Love-Letters of a Worldly Woman x v. 
— Aunt Anne 2 y. — The Last Touches, and 
other Stories z v. — Mrs. Keith's Crime 
X V. — A Wild Proxy z v. — A Fhwh of 
Summer z t. — A Woman Alone x v. — 
"Woodade Farm z v. — The Modem Way 
XV.— The Getting Well of Dorothy x v. 

— Mere Stories z v. 

Clive, Mrs. Caroline, f 1873: 
vide Author of" Paul FerroU." 

Cobbe, Frances Power, f 1904. 

Re-Echoes z v. 

Coleridge, C R 
An English Squire 2 ▼. 

Coleridge, M. £. 
The Eling with two Faces 2 v. 

Coleridge, Samuel Taylor, 
t 1834. 

Poems z T. 

Collins, Charles Allston, f 1873. 

A Cruise upon Wheels 2 v. 

Collins, Mortimer, f 1876. 
Sweet and Twenty 2 v. — A Fight with 
Fortune 2 v. 

ColUns, Wilkie, f 1889. 
After Dark z v. — Hide and Seek 2 v. — 
A Plot in Private Life, etc. z v. — The 
Woman in White 2 v. — Basil z v. — No 
Name 3 V. — The Dead Secret, and other 
Tales 2 V. — Antonina 2 t. — Armadale 
V. — The Moonstone 2 v. — Man and 
^ife 3 V. — Poor Miss Finch 2 v. — Miss 
or Mrs. ? z v. — The New Magdalen 2 v. — > 
The Frozen Deep z v. — The Law and the 
Lady 2 v. — The Two Destinies 1 v. — My 
Lady's Money, and Percy and the Prophet 
IT. — The Haunted Hotel z v. — The 
Fallen Leaves 2 v. — Jezebel's Daughter 
% v.-^The Black Robe 2 v. —Heart and 
Sciancea V. — "I say No," 2 v. —The Evil 
Genius 2 v. — The Guilty River, and The 



V' 



Ghost's Touch z v. — The Legacy of Cain 
2 V. — Blind Love 2 v. 

"Cometh up as a Flower" : vide 
Rhoda Broughton. 

Conrad, Joseph. 
An Outcast of the Islands 2 v. — Tales 
of Unrest z v. — The Secret Agent z v. — 
A Set of Six z V. — Under Western Eyes z v. 

Conway, Hugh (F. J. Fargus), 

t 1885. 
Called Back z v. — Botmd Together 
2 V. — Dark Dajrs z v. — A Family Affair 

2 V. — Living or Dead 2 v. 

Cooper, James Fenimore (Am.), 

t 1851. 
The Spy (with Portrait) z v. — The Two 
Admirals z v. — The Jack O'Lantern z v. 

Cooper, Mrs.: vide Katharine 

Saunders. 

Corelli, Marie. 
Vendetta I 2 v. — Thelma 2 v. — A 
Romance of Two Worlds 2 v. — " Ardath " 

3 V. — Wormwood. A Drama of Paris 
2 V. — The Hired Baby, with other Stories 
and Social Sketches z v. — Barabbas ; A 
Dream of the World's Tragedy 2 v. — 
The Sorrows of Satan 2 v. —The Mighty 
Atom z v. — The Murder of Delicia z v. — 
Ziska z V. — Boy. A Sketch. 2 v. — The 
Master-Christian zv. — "TemporalPower" 
2 V. — God's Good Man 2 v. — Free 
Opinions z v. — Treasiure of Heaven (with 
Portrait) 2 v. — Holy Orders 2 v. — The 
Life Everlasting 2 v. 

Cotes, Mrs. Everard. 

Those Delightful Americans z v. — Set in 
Authority z v. — Cousin Cinderella z v. 

"County, the," Author of. 
The County z v. 

Craik, George Lillie, f 1866. 
A Manual of English Literature and of 
the History of the English Langpiage 2 v. 

Craik, Mrs. (Miss Dinah M. 

Mulock), t 1887. 
John Halifax, Gentleman 2 v. — The 
Head of the Family 2 v. — A Life for a 
Life 2 V. — * A Woman's Thoughts about 
Women z v. — Agatha's Husband z v. — 
Romantic Tales z v. — Domestic Stories 
z v. — Mistress and Maid z v. — The 
Ogilvies z V. — Lord Erlistoun z v. — 
Christian's Mistake z v. — Bread upon 
the Waters z v. — A "NoWti "VMife 1. ^ » — 



s 
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bom. Life i v. — Poems i ▼. — The 
Woman's Kingdom a v. — The Unkind 
Word, and other Stories 2 v. — A Brave 
Lady 2 v. — Hannah 2 v. — Fair France 
XV. — My Mother and I i v. — The Little 
Lame Prince x v. — Sermons out of Church 
IT. — The Laurel-Bush ; Two little Tinkers 
IV. — A Legacy 2 V. — Young Mrs. Jardine 
2 V. — His Little Mother, and other Tales 
and Sketches i v. — Plain Speaking i v. — 
Miss Tommy x v. — King Arthur i v. 

Craik, Georgiana M. (Mrs. May). 
Lost and Won it. — Faith Unwin's 
Ordeal i v. — Leslie Tyrrell i v. — Wini- 
fred's Wooing, etc. XV. — Mildred i v. — 
Esther Hill's Secret 3 v. — Hero Tre- 
velyan i v. — Without Kith or Kin 2 v. — 
Only a Butterfly x v. — Sylvia's Choice ; 
Theresa 2 v. — Anne Warwick 1 v. — 
Dorcas 2 V. — Two Women 2 v. 

Craik, Georgiana M., & M. C 

Stirling. 

Two Tales of Married Life (Hard to 
Bear, by Miss Craik ; A True Man, by M. 
C. Stirling) 2 v. 

Cravien, Mrs. Augustus: vide 
Lady FuUerton. 

Crawford, F. Marion (Am.), 

t 1909. 
Mr. Isaacs x v. — Doctor Claudius xv. — 
To Leeward x v. — A Roman Singer 
IV. — An American Politician i v. — 
Zoroaster i v. —A Tale of a Lonely Parish 
2 V. — Saracinesca 2 v. — Marzio's Crucifix 
I V. — PaulPatoff 2 V. — With thelmmortals 
IV. — Greifenstein 2 v. — * Sant' Bario 
2 V. — A Cigarette - Maker's Romance 
IV. — Khaled iv. — The Witch of Prague 
2 V. — The Three Fates 2 v. — Don Orsino 
2 V. — The Children of the King i v. — 
Pietro Ghisleri 2 v. — Marion Darche x v. 

— Katharine Lauderdale 2 v. — The^Ral- 
stons 2 V. — Casa Braccio 2 v. — Adam 
Johnstone's Son i v. — Taquisara 2 v. — 
A Rose of Yesterday i v. — Corleone 
2 V. — Via Crucis 2 v. — In the Palace of 
the King 2 v. — Marietta, a Maid of 
Venice 2 v. — Cecilia 2 v. — The Heart 
of Rome 2 v. — Whosoever Shall Offend... 
2 V. — Soprano 2 v. — A Lady of Rome 2 v. 

— Arethusa 2 v. — The Primadonna 2 v. — 
The Diva's Ruby 2 v. —The White Sister 
XV. — Stradella i v. — The Undesirable 
Governess i v. — Uncanny Tales i v. 

Crockett, S. R. 
riie Raiders 2 v. — Cleg KeW^ a ^.— 



The Grey Man 2 v. — Love Idylls x v. 
The Dark o' the Moon 2 v. 

Croker, B. M. 

Peggy of the Bartons 2 v. — The Ha] 
Vadley x v. — The Old Cantonment, v 
Other Stories of India and Elsewhere 

— A Nine Days* Wonder i ▼. — *] 
Youngest Miss Mowbray x v. — TheO 
pany's Servant 2 v. — llie Cat's-Paw ; 

— Katherine the Arrogant x v. — Fame 

— Babes in the Wood i v. — A Roll 
Stonei V. . 

Cross, J. W.: vide Geoi 

£Uof s Life. 
Cudlip, Mrs. Pender: vide 

Thomas. 

Cummins, Miss (Am.), f 181 
The Lamplighter xt* — Mabel Vaugl 
XV. — El Fureidis iv. — HauntedHearts 

Cushing, Paul. 
The Blacksmith of Voe 2 v. 

"Daily News." 
War Correspondence, X877, by An 
bald Forbes and others 3 v. 

Danby, Frank. 
The Heart of a Child 2 v. — An Ina 
pleat Etonian 2 v. — Let the Roof fall in 

"Dark," Author of. 
Dark x v. 

Davis, Richard Harding (Ai 

Gallegher , etc. i v. — Van Bibber ; 
Others i v. — Ranson's Folly x v. 

De Foe, Daniel, f 1731. 

Robinson Crusoe i v. 

Deland, Margaret (Am.). 

John Ward, Preacher i v. 

"Democracy," Author of (Ai 
Democracy i v. 

De Morgan, William. 

Joseph Vance 2 v. 

" Demos,"Author of : vide Geoi 
Gissing. 

De Quincey, Thomas. 

Confessions of an English Opium-Eater 

" Diary and N otes " : vide AutJ 

of "Horace Templeton." 

Dickens, Charles, j 1870. 

The Pickwick Club (with Portrait) 2 v. 

American Notes i v. — Oliver Twist x v 

Nicholas Nickleby 2 v. — Sketches i v 

\'^aoc\Mw Q,V>axiXftm^ z V, — A Christn 
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Carol; The Chimes; The Cricket on the 
Heatth x v. — Master Humphrey's Clock 
(Old Curiosity Shop; Barnaby Rudge, etc.) 

3 V. — Pictures from Italy i v. — Dombey 
and Son 3 V. — David Copperfield 3 V. — 
Bleak House 4 V. — A Child's History of 
England (2 v. S^M. 2,70.) — Hard Times 
XT. — Little Dorrit (with Illustrations) 4 V. 

— The Battle of Life ; The Haunted Man 
IV. — A Tale of two Cities 2 v. — Hunted 
Down ; The Uncommercial Traveller z v. 

— Great Expectations 2 v. -f- Christmas 
Stories, etc. x v. — Our Mutual Friend 
(with Illustrations) 4 V. — Somebody's 
Luggage ; Mrs. Lirriper's Lodgings ; Mrs. 
Lirriper's Legacy i v. — Doctor Mari- 
g^old's Prescriptions ; Mugby Junction i v. 

— The Mystery of Edwin Drood (with 
Illustrations) 2 v. — The Mud fog Papers, 
IV. — The Letters of Charles Dickens, ed. 
by his Sister-in-law and his eldestDaughter 

4 V. — yid^ also Household Words, Novels 
and Tales, and John Forster. 

Dickens, Charles, & Wilkie 
Collins. 
No Thoroughfare; The Late Miss Hol- 
lingford z v. 

Disraeli, Benjamin, Lord Bea- 
consfield, +1881. 
Coning^by i v. — Sybil i v. — Contarini 
Fleming (with Portrait) x v. — Alroy 1 v. — 
Tancred 2 v. — Venetia 2 v. — Vivian 
Grey 2 v. — Henrietta Temple x v. — 
Lothair 2 v. — Endymion 2 v. 

Dixon, Ella Hepworth. 

The Storyof a Modem Woman x v. — One 
Doubtful Hour i v. 

Dixon, W. Hepworth, f 1879. 
Personal History of Lord Bacon x v. — 
The Holy Land 2 v. — New America 2 v. — 
Spiritual Wives 2 v. — Her Majesty's 
Tower 4 V. — Free Russia 2 v. — History 
of two Queens 6 v. — Whit© Conquest 
2 T. — Diana, Lady Lyle 2 v. 

' Dixon, Jr., Thomas, (Am.). 
The Leopard's Spots 2 v. 

Dougall, L. 
^ Beggars All 2 v. 

Dowie, M6nie MurieL 

' A Girl in the Karpathians x v. 

Doyle, Sir A. Conan. 

3lie Sign of Four x v. — Micah Clarke 

a V. — The Captain of the Pole-Star, and 

^ther Tales x v. — The White Company 

^ V. — A Study in Scariet i v. — The 



Great Shadow, and Beyond the City x v. — 
The Adventures of Sherlock Holmes 2 v. 

— The Refugees 2 v. — The Firm of 
Girdlestone 2 v. — The Memoirs of Sher- 
lock Holmes 2 v. — Round the Red Lamp 
IV. — The Stark Munro Letters x v. — 
The Exploits of Brigadier Gerard x v. — 
Rodney Stone 2 v. — Uncle Bernac i v. -*• 
The Tragedy of the Korosko x v. — A 
Duet IV. — The Green Flag i v. — The 
Great Boer War 2 v. — The War in South 
Africa XV. — The Hound of the Basker- 
villes XV. — Adventures of Gerard i v. — 
The Return of Sherlock Holmes 2 v. — Sir 
Nigel 2 V. — Through the Magic Door 1 v. 

— Round the Fire Stones x v. — The Mys- 
tery of Cloomber x v. — The Last Galley 
Jt V. 

Drummond, Professor Henry, 

t 1897. ' 
The Greatest Thing in the World ; Pax 
Vobiscum ; The Changed Life x v. 

Dufferin, the Earl of. 

Letters from High Latitudes x v. 

Duncan, Sara Jeannette: vide 

Mrs. Cotes. 
Dunton: vide Th. Watts-Dun- 

ton. 

Earl, the, and the Doctor. 
South Sea Bubbles x v. 

Eastwick, Edward B., j 1883. 
Autobiography of Lutfullah x v. 

Edgeworth, Maria, vide Series 
for the Young, p. 29. 

Edwardes, Mrs. Annie. 
Archie Lovell 2 v. — Steven Lawrence, 
Yeoman 2 v. — Ought we to visit her? 2v, 

— A Vagabond Heroine i v. — • Leah : A 
Woman of Fashion 2 v. — A Blue-Stock- 
ing 1 V. — Jet ; Her Face or Her Fortime? 
IV. — Vivian the Beauty x v. — A Ball- 
room Repentance 2 v. — A Girton Girl 
2 V. — A Playwright's Daughter, and 
Bertie Griffiths x v. — Pearl-Powder x v. 
The Adventuress x v. 

Edwards, Amelia B., f 1892. 

Barbara's History 2 v. — Miss Carew 
2 V. — Hand and Glove i v. — Half a Mil- 
lion of Money 2 v. — Debenham's Vow 
2 V. — In the Days of my Youth 2 v. — 
Untrodden Peaks and Unfrequented Val- 
leys XV. — Monsieut "Sislta-vcrvc^ f^ . — ^ 
Night on t\ieBot^eT9. ol ^^."fi^^e*^'^ w«*. 
II V. - A Poett^-^ooV oS. ^\5.*« ^'^^i^ 
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IV. — A Thoiuand Miles np the Nile 2 y. 
— A Foetrr-Book of Modem Poets x v. — 
Lord Brackenbury a v. 

Edwards, M. Betham-: vide 

Betham. 

£ggle8ton,Edward(Am.), j- 1 902. 
The ]^th Doctor 2 v. 

Elbon, Barbara (Am.). 
Bethesda 2 v. 

Eliot, George (Miss Evans — 

Mrs. Cross), f 1880. 
Scenes of Clerical Life 2 v. — Adam 
Bede 2 v. —The Mill on the Floss 2 v. — 
Silas Mamer i v. — Romola 2 v. — Felix 
Holt 2 V. — Daniel Deronda 4 V. — The 
Lifted Veil , and Brother Jacob x v. — 
Impressions of Theophrastus Such i v. — 
Essays and Leaves from a Note-Book 
IV. — George Eliot's Life, edited by her 
Husband, J. w*. Cross 4 v. 

"Elizabeth and her German 

Garden," Author of. 
Elizabeth and her German Garden x v. — 
The Solitary Summer x v. — The Bene- 
factress 2 V. — Princess Priscilla's Fort- 
night IV. — The Adventures of Elizabeth 
in RUgen x v. — Fraulein Schmidt and Mr. 
Anstruther x v. 

Elliot, Mrs. Frances, f 1898. 
Diary of an Idle Woman in Italy 2 v. — 
Old Court Life in France 2 v. — The 
Italians 2 v. — The Diary of an Idle 
Woman in Sicily i v. — Pictures of Old 
Rome XV. — The Diary of an Idle Woman in 
Spain 2 V. — The Red Cardinal x v. — 
The Story of Sophia x v. — Diary of an 
Idle Woman in Constantinople x v. — 
Old Court Life in Spain 2 v. — Roman 
Gossip X V. 

Emerson, Ralph Waldo (Am.), 

1 1882. 
Representative Men x v. 

** Englishwoman's Love-Let- 

ters, an," Author of. 
An Englishwoman's Love-Letters x v. 

Erroll, Henry. 
An Ugly Duckling x v. 

Esler, E. Rentoul. 
The Way they loved at Grimpat i v. 

"Essays and Reviews," the 
Authors of. 
Essays and Reviews. By various Authors 

I V. 



"Estelle Russell,^' Author of. 
Estelle Russell 2 v. 

Esterre- Keeling, Elsa D*. 

Three Sisters x v. — A Laughing Philo- 
sopher XV. — The Professor's Wooing i t. 
— In Thoughtland and in Dreai^and 
XV. — Orchardscroft x v. — Appassionata 
XV. — Old Maids and Young 2 v. — The 
Queen's Serf x v. 

"Euthanasia," Author of. 
Euthanasia x v. 

Ewing, Juliana Horatia, f 1885. 

iackanapes; The Story of a Short Life; 
)addy Darwin's Dovecot x v. — A Flat 
Iron tor a Farthing x v. — The Brownies, 
and other Tales i v. 

"Expiated," Author of. ^ 
Expiated 2 v. 

Fargus, F. J.: vide Hugh Con- 
way. 

Farrar, F. W. Pean), f 1903. 
Darkness and Dawn 3 v. 

" Fate of Fenella, the," Authors 
of. 
The Fate of Fenella, by 24 Authors x v. 

Felkin, Alfred Laurence: vidi 
E. T. Fowler. 

Felkin, Mrs.: vide £. T. Fowler. 

Fendall, Percy: vide F. C 
Philips. 

Fenn, George Manville. 
The Parson o' Dumford 2 v. — Tbo 
Clerk of Portwick 2 v. 

Fielding, Henry, f 1754. 
Tom Jones 2 v. 

Findlater, Mary & Jane (Am.): 
vide Kate Douglas Wiggin. 

Fitzgerald, Edward. 
Rubiiyit of Omar Khayyim i v. 

Five Centuries 
of the English Language and Literature: 
John Wycliffe. — Geoffrey Chaucer.— 
Stephen Hawes. — Sir Thomas More. — 
Edmund Spenser. — Ben Jonson. — John 
Locke. — Thomas Gray (vol. 500, published 
x86o) I V. 

^^ ¥\«to:\tv^, CatOT^e (Am.). 
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Forbes, Archibald, f 1900. 

My Experiences of the War between 
France and Germany 2 v. — Soldiering 
and Scribbling z ▼. — Memories and 
Studies of War and Peace 2 v. — Vide also 
•* Daily News," War Correspondence. 

Forrest, R. £. 

Eight Days 2 v. 

Forrester, Mrs. 

Viva 2 ▼. — Rhona 2 v. — Roy and Viola 
2 ▼. — My Lord and My Lady 2 v. — I 
have Lived and Loved 2 v. — June 2 v. — 
Omnia Vanitas x v. — Although he was a 
Lord, and other Tales i v. — Corisande, 
and other Tales 1 v. — Once Again 2 v. — 
Of the Worid, Woridly i v. — Dearest 
2 V. — The Light of other Days i v. — 
Too Late Repented z v. 

Forster, John, f 1876. 
The Life of Charles Dickens (with Illus- 
trations and Portraits) 6 v. — Life and 
Times of Oliver Goldsmith 2 v. 

Fothergill, Jessie. 
The First Violin 2 v. — Probation 2 v. — 
Made or Marred, and **One of Three" 
IV. — Kith and Kin 2 v, — Peril 2 v. — 
Borderland 2 v. 

" Found Dead," Author of: vide 

James Pajm. 
Fowler, Ellen Thomeycroft 
(Mrs. Alfred Laurence FeUrin). 
A Double Thread 2 v. — The Farrmg- 
dons 2 V. — Fuel of Fire i v. — Place and 
Power 2 V. — In Subjection 2 v. — Miss 
Fallowfield's Fortune i v. 

Fowler, Ellen Thomeycroft 

(Mrs. A. L. Felkin) & Alfred 

Laurence Felkin. 
Elate of Kate Hall 2 v. 

Fox, Caroline, f 187 1. 
Memories of Old Friends from her Jour- 
nals and Letters, edited by Horace N. 
Pym 2 V. 

"Frank Fairlegh," Author of 

(F. E. Smedley), f 1864. 
Frank Fairlegh 2 v. 

Francis, M. £. 

The Duenna of a Genius x v. 

Frederic, Harold (Am.), f 1898. 
niomination 2 v. — March Hares z v. 

Freeman, Edward A., f 1892. 
The Growth of the EngUsh Constitution 



IV. — Select Historical Essays z v. — 
Sketches from French Travel z v. 

Froude,JamesAnthony,f 1894. 
Oceana i v. — The Spanish Story of the 
Armada, and other Essays z v. 

Fullerton , Lady Georgiana, 

t 1885. 
Ellen Middleton i v. — Grantley Manor 
2 V. — Lady Bird 2 v. — Too Strange not 
to be True 2 v. — Constance Sherwood 
2 V. — A Stormy Life 2 v. — Mrs. Geralds' 
Niece 2 v. — The Notary's Daughter i v. — 
The Lilies of the Valley, and The House of 
Penarvan iv. — TheCountessdeBonneval 
IV. — Rose Leblanc i v. — Seven Stories 
IV. — The Life of Luisa de Carvajal z v. 

— A Will and a Way, and The Hand- 
kerchief at the Window 2 v. — Eliane 
2 V. (by Mrs. Augustus Craven, translated 
by Lady Fullerton). — Laurentia z v. 

Galsworthy, John. 

The Man of Property 2 v. — The Country 
House z V. — Fraternity z v. — Villa Rubein 
z V. — A Man of Devon, etc. i v. — A 
Motley z V. — The Patrician i v. 

Gardiner, Marguerite: vide 

Lady Blessington. 
Gaskell, Mrs., f 1865. 

Mary Barton i v. — Ruth 2 v. — North 
and South i v. — Lizzie Leigh, and otber« 
Tales z v. — The Life of Charlotte Bronte 
2 V. — Lois the Witch, etc. 1 v. — Sylvia's 
Lovers 2 v. — A Dark Night's Work i v. 

— Wives and Daughters 3 V. — Cranford 
z V. — Cousin PhilHs, and other Tales i v. 

" Geraldine Hawthorne," Author 
of: V, Author of" Miss Molly." 
Gerard, Dorothea (Madame Lon- 
gard de Louggarde). 
Lady Baby 2 v. — Recha z v. — Ortho- 
dox t V. — The Wrong Man z v. — A Spot- 
less Reputation z V. — A Forgotten Sin z v. 

— One Year i v. — The Supreme Crime z v. 

— The Blood-Tax i v. — Holy Matrimony 
IV. — The Eternal Woman i v. — Made 
of Money z v. — The Bridge of Life i v. 

— The Three Essentials i v. — The Im- 
probable Idyl z V. — The Compromise 2 v. 

— Itinerant Daughters i v. — Restitution 
IV. — Pomp and Circumstance i v. — The 
Grass Widow i v. — The Inevitable Mar- 
riage IV. — A Glorious Lie i v. 

Gerard, E. (^loji:^ ^<t^"asa.as«'§«w'ais. 
A Secret "Mxssvoti t ^ . — K.^ oT€vgcw«t a^ 

— The ■ExtermmaXiDTk. o1\-on«i •». n. 
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Giberne, Agnes. 

The Curate's Home i v. 

Gissing, George, f 1903. 
Demos 2 v. — New Grub Street 2 ▼. 

Gladstone, Rt Hon. W. E., 

Rome and the Newest Fashions In Re- 
ligion IV. — Bulgarian Horrors, and 
Russia in Turkistan, with other Tracts 
IV. — The Hellenic Factor in the Eastern 
Problem, with other Tracts i v. 

Glyn, Elinor. 
The Visits of Elizabeth z v. «- The Re- 
flections of Ambrosine i v. — The Vicissi- 
tudes of Evangeline i v. — Beyond the 
Rocks I V. — Three Weeks i v. — Eliza- 
beth Visits America x v. — His Hour x v. 

— The Reason Why x v. 

Godfrey, Hal: vide Charlotte 
O'Conor Eccles. 

Goldsmith, Oliver, j- 1774. 
Select Works (with Portrait) i v. 

Goodman, Edward J. 
Too Curious I V. 

Gordon, Julien (Am.). 

A Diplomat's Diary x v. 

Gordon, Major -Gen. C G., 

t 1885. 
His Journals at Kartoum (with eighteen 
Illustrations) 2 v. 

Gore, Mrs., f 1861. 
Castles in the Air x ▼. — The Dean's 
Daughter 2 v. — Progress and Prejudice 
2 V. — Mammon 2 v. — A Life's Lessons 
2 V. — The Two Aristocracies 2 v. — Heck- 
ington 2 V. 

Grand, Sarah. 
Our Manifold Nature x v. — Babs the 
Impossible 2 v. — Emotional Moments x v. 

Grant, Miss. 
Victor Lescar 2 v. — The Sun-Maid 2 v. 

— My Heart's in the Highlands 2 v. — 
Artiste 2 v. — Prince Hugo 2 v. — Cara 
Roma 2 V. 

Gray, Maxwell. 
The Silence of Dean Maitland 2 ▼. — The 
Reproach of Annesley 2 v. 

Gren villa: Murray, E. C. (Trois- 

Etoiles), t 1 88 1. 
The Member for Paris 2 v. — Young 
Brown 2 v, — The Boudoir Cabal ^ v. — 
French Pictures in Englisb Cba\k {Firzi 
SeHesJ 2 v. — The Rxissians oi 'V^o-Aa.^X'MLaxmQtxifti.N,— '^x«vvOo.;«^^^^^;ah2T. 



XV. — French IMctnres in English Cfaalk 
^Second Series) 2 v. — Strange Tales 
X V. — That Artful Vicar 2 v. — Six Months 
in the Ranks x v. — People I have met x ?• 

Grimwood, Ethel St. Clair. 
My Three Years in Manipor (with Por- 
trait) 1 v. 

Grohman, W. A. Baillie. 
Tyrol and the Tyrolese x v. 

Gunter, A. C. (Am.), f 1907. 
Mr. Barnes of New York x v. 

Guthrie, F. Anstey : vide Anstcy. 

"Guy Livingstone," Author of 
(George Alfred Laurence), 
t 1876. 
Guy Livingstone x v. — Sword and 
Gown XV. — Barren Honour i v. — 
Border and Bastille i v. — Maurice Dering 
IV. — Sans Merci 2 v. — Breaking^ a 
Butterfly 2 v. — Anteroi a v, — Ha- 
garene 2 v. 

Habberton, John (Am.). 
Helen's Babies & Other People's Chil- 
dren IV. — The Bowsham Puzzle x v. — 
One Tramp; Mrs. Maybum's Twins it. 

Haggard, H. Rider. 
King Solomon's Mines x v. — She 2t.— 
Jess 2 V. — Allan Quatermain 2 v. — The 
Witch's Head 2 v. — Maiwa's Revenge 
XV, — Mr. Meeson's Will x v. — Colonel 
Quaritch, V. C. 2 v. — Cleopatra 2 v. — 
Allan's Wife i v. — Beatrice 2 v. — Dawn 
2 V. — Montezuma's Daughter 2 v. — The 
People of the Mist 2 v. — Joan Haste 2 v.— 
Heart of the World 2 v. — The Wizard 
XV. — Doctor Theme x v. — Swallow 
2 V. ^ Black Heart and White Heart, 
and Elissa i v. — Lysbeth 2 v. — A Winter 
Pilgrimage 2 v. — Pearl-Maiden 2 v. — 
Stella Fregelius 2 v. — The Brethren 2 »• 

— Ayesha. The Return of * She * 2 v. — 
The Way of the Spirit 2 v. — Benita i t. 

— Fair Margaret 2 v. — The Lauiy of 
Blossholme i v. — Morning^ Star i v. — 
Queen Sheba's Ring i v. — Red Eve i v. 

Haggard, H. Rider, & Andrew 

Lang. 
The World's Desire 2 v. 

Hake, A. £. : vide Gen. Gordoa 

Hall, Mrs. S. C, f 1881. 
Can Wrong be Right? x v. — Marian 2 r. 
Hamerton, Philip Gilbeiti 
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Hardy, Miss Iza: vide Author of 

"Not Easily ^Jealous." 

Hardy, Thomas. 
The Hand of Ethelberta 2 ▼. — Far 
from the Madding^ Crowd 2 v. — The Re- 
turn of the Native 2 v. — The Trumpet- 
Major 2 V. — A Laodicean 2 v. — Two on 
a Tower 2 ▼. — A Pair of Bhie Eyes 2 v. 

— A Group of Noble Dames i v. — Tess 
of the D'Urbervilles 2 v. — Life's Little 
Ironies 1 v. — Jude the Obscure 2 v. 

Harland, Henry (Am.), f 1905. 
The Cardinal's Snuff- Box 1 v. — The 
Lady Paramount 1 v.— My Friend Prospero 
XV. — The Royal End i v. 

Harraden, Beatrice. 
Ships that pass in the Night x v. . — In 
Varying Moods i v. — Hilda Strafford, 
and The Remittance Man i v. — The 
Fowler 2 v. — Katharine Frensham 2 v. 

— The Scholar's Daughter i v. — Inter- 
play 2 V. 

Harrison, Agnes. 
Martin's Vineyard 1 v. 

Harrison, Mrs. : v, Lucas Malet 

Harte, Bret (Am.), f 1902. 
Prose and Poetry (Tales of the Argo- 
nauts: — The LtM:k of Roaring Camp; 
The Outcasts of Poker Flat , etc. — 
Spanish and American Legends; Con- 
densed Novels; Civic and Character 
Sketches; Poems) 2 v. — Idyls of the 
Foothills I y. — Gabriel Conroy 2 v. — 
Two Men of Sandy Bar i v. — Thankful 
Blossom, and other Tales i v. — The 
Story of a Mine i v. — Drift from Two 
Shores i v. — An Heiress of Red Dog, 
and other Sketches x v. — The Twins of 
Table Mountain, and other Tales x v. — 
Jeff Briggs's Love Story, and other Tales 
IV. — Flip, and other Stories i v. — On 
the Frontier x v. — By Shore and Sedge 
XV. — Maruja i v. — Snow-bound at 
Eagle's, and Devil's Ford i v. — The 
Crusade of the "Excelsior" i v. — A 
Millionaire of Rough -and -Ready, and 
other Tales x v. — Captain Jim's Friend, 
and the Argonauts of North Liberty x v. 

— Cressy i v. — The Heritage of Dedlow 
Marsh, and other Tales x v. — A Waif of 
the Plains i v. — A Ward of the Golden 
Gate IV. — A Sappho of Green Springs, 
and other Tales i v. — A First Family of 
Tasajara x v. — Colonel Starbottle's Qient, 
and some other People i v. — Susy i v. — 
Sally Dows, etc. i v. — A Protegee of 
Jack Hamlin's, etc. i v. — The Bell- 



Ringer of Angel's, etc. x v. — Clarence 
XV. — In a Hollow of the Hills, and The 
Devotion of Enriquez i v. — The Ancestors 
of Peter Atherly, etc. xv. — Three Partners 
IV. — Tales of Trail and Town i v.. — 
Stories in Light and Shadow i v. — "Mr. 
JackHamlin'sMediation,andotherStories 
IV. — From Sand-Hill to Pine i v. — 
Under the Redwoods x v. — On the Old 
Trail i v. — Trent's Trust i v. 

Hawthorne, Nathaniel (Am.), 

t 1864. 
The Scarlet Letter x v. — Transforma- 
tion (The Marble Faun) 2 v. — Passages 
from his English Note-Books 2 v. 

Hay, John (Am.), f 1 905 : v. "The 

Bread Winners," Author of. 

Hearn, Lafcadio, f 1906. 

Kokoro XV. — Kwaidan i v. — Glimpses 
of Unfamiliar Japan (First Series) x v. 

— Glimpses of Unfamiliar Japan (Second 
Series) i v. — Gleanings in Buddha-Fields 
IV. — Out of the East x v. — The Romance 
of the Milky Way, etc. i v. 

Hector, Mrs.: vide Mrs. Alex- 
ander. 

« Heir of Redclyffe, the," Author 
of: vide Charlotte M. Yonge. 

Helps, Sir Arthur, f 1875. 
Friends in Council 2 ▼. — Ivan de Biron 
2 V. 

Hemans, Mrs. Felicia, f 1835. 

Select Poetical Works i v. 

Hewlett, Maurice. 
The Forest Lovers i v. — Little Novels 
of Italy IV. — The Life and Death of 
Richard Yea-and-Nay 2 v. — New Can- 
terbury Tales IV. — The Queen's Quair; 
or. The Six Years' Tragedy 2 v. — Fond 
Adventures i v. — The Fool Errant 2 v. 

— The Stooping Lady i v. — The Spanish 
Jade IV. — Halfway House 2 v. — r Open 
Country i v. — Rest Harrow i v. — Brazen- 
head the Great 1 v.— The Song of Renny x v. 

Hichens, Robert 
Flames 2 v. — The Slave 2 v. — Felix 2 v. 

— The Woman with the Fan 2 v. — The 
Garden of Allah 2 v. — The Black Spaniel, 
and Other Stories i v. — The Call of the 
Blood 2 V. — A Spirit in Prison 2 v. — 
Barbary Sheep i v. — Bella Donna 2 v. — 
The Spell of Egypt i v.— The Dweller on 
the Threshold i v. — Thft ExvsL^SsJC^ v^fc -i-^ > 

Sketches trom rev's \A^* t "« - 
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Hobbes, John Oliver (Mrs. 

Craigie) (Am.), f 1906. 

The Godsy Some Mortab and Lord 

Wickenham x v. — The Serious Wooing 

IV. — The Dream and the Business 2 v. 

Hoey, Mrs. Cashel. 
A Golden Sorrow 2 v. — Out of Court 2 v. 

Holdsworth, Annie £. 
The Years that the Locust hath Eaten 
1 V. — The Gods Arrive i v. — The Val- 
ley of the Great Shadow i v. — Great Low- 
lands XV. — A Garden of Spinsters x v. 

I Holme Lee: vi^ Harriet Parr. 
Holmes, Oliver Wendell (Am.), 

t 1894- 
The Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table 
IV. — The Professor at the Breakfast- 
Table I V. —The Poet at the Breakfast 
Table i v. — Over the Teacups i v. 

Hope, Anthony (Hawkins). 
Mr. Witt's Widow i v. — A Change 
of Air XV. — Half a Hero x v. — The In- 
discretion of the Duchess x v. — The God 
in the Car i v. — The Chronicles of Count 
Antonio x v. — Comedies of Courtship 
XV. — The Heart of Princess Osra i v, — 
Phroso 2 V. — Simon Dale 2 v. — Rupert 
of Hentzau i v. — The King's Mirror 
2 V. — QuisantS i ▼. — Tristram of Blent 2 v. 

— The Intrusions of Peggy 2 v. — Double 
Harness 2 v. — A Servant of the Public 2 v. 

— Sophy of Kravonia 2 v. — Tales of Two 
People 2 V. — The Grreat Miss Driver 2 v. 

— Mrs. Mazon Protests x v. 

Hopkins, Tighe. 
An Idler in Old France i v. — The Man 
in the Iron Mask i v. — The Dungeons 
of Old Paris i v. — The Silent Gate x v. 

— The Women Napoleon Loved i v. 

" Horace Templeton," Author of. 

Diary and Notes i v. 

Hornung, Ernest William. 
A Bride from the Bush x v. — Under 
Two Skies i v. — Tiny Luttrell x v. — 
The Boss of Taroomba x v. — My Lord 
Duke XV. — Young Blood i v, — Some 
Persons Unknown i v. — The Amateur 
Cracksman i v. — The Rogue's March i v. 

— The Belle of Toorak i v. — Peccavi i v. 

— The Black Mask x v. — The Shadow of 
the Rope x v. — No Hero x v. — Denis 
Dent XV. — Irralie's Bushranger and The 
Unbidden Guest i v. — Stingaree i v. — 

A Thief in the Night i v. — Dead l/leiv 
Tell No Tales 1 v. — Mr. Justice Ralftes 1 v . 
— The Camera Fiend 1 v. 



"Household Words." 
Conducted by Charles Dickens. 1851-56. 
%6 V. — Novels and Tales reprinted from 
Household Words by Charles Dickens. 

1856-59. XXV. 

Houstoun, Mrs.: vide "Recom- 
mended to Mercy.** 

"How to be Happy though 
Married," Author of. 
How to be HappjL-though Married x v. 

Howard, Blanche Willis (Am.), 

t 1898. 
One Summer i v. — Aunt Serena x v. — 
Guenn 2 v. — Tony, the Maid, etc. x v.— 
The Open Door 2 v. 

Howard, BlancheWiUis, f 1 898, 
& William Sharp (Am.),-]- 1 905. 
A Fellowe and His Wife x v. 

Howells, William Dean (Am.). 

A Foregone Conclusion x v. — The 
Lady of the Aroostook x v. — A Modem 
Instance 2 v. — The Undiscovered Country 
X V. — Venetian Life (with Portrait) x v. 

— Italian Journeys x v. — A Chance Ac- 
quaintance IV. — Their Wedding Journey 
IV. — A Fearful Responsibility, and 
Tonelli's Marriage i v. — A Woman's 
Reason 2 v. — Dr. Breen's Practice x v. — 
The Rise of Silas Lapham 2 v. — A Pair 
of Patient Lovers i v. — Miss Bellard's In- 
spiration X V. 

Hughes, Thomas, f 1898. 
Tom Brown's School-Days x v. 

Hungerford, Mrs. (Mrs. Argles), 

t 1897. 
Molly Bawn 2 v. — Mrs. Geoffrey 2 v. 

— Faith and Unfaith 2 v. — Portia 2 v. — 
Leys , Lord Berresford, and other Tales 
IV. — Her First Appearance, and other 
Tales XV. — Phyllis 2 v. — Rossmojme 
2 V. — Doris 2 v. — A Maiden all Forlorn, 
etc. XV. — A Passive Crime, and other 
Stories IV. — Green Pleasure and Grey 
Grief 2 v. — A Mental Struggle 2 v. — 
Her Week's Amusement, and Ugly 
Barrington i v. — Lady Branksmere 2 v. 

— Lady Valworth's Diamonds 1 v, — A 
Modern Circe 2 v. — Marvel 2 v. — The 
Hon. Mrs. Vereker 1 v. — Under-Cur- 
rents 2 v. — In Durance Vile, etc. x v. — A 
Troublesome Girl, and other Stories x v. — 
A Life's Remorse 2 v. — A Bom Coquette 
a V. — The Duchess x v. — Lady Vcrner*s 
i¥\\^t \ "^. — k. CotvQ^jftxvu^ Heroine, 
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Creina 3 ▼. — A Mad Prank, and other 
Stories XV. — The Hoyden 2 ▼. — The 
Red House Mystery z ▼. — An Unsatis- 
factory Lover i v. — Peter's Wife 2 v. — 
The Three Graces x v. — A Tug of War 
XV. — The Professor's Experiment 2 v. — 
A Point of Conscience 2 v. — A Lonely 
Girl XV. — Lovice x v. — The Coming of 
Chloe X V. 

Hunt, Mrs.: vide Beaumont 

Hunt, Violet 
The Human Interest x v. — White Rose 
of Weary Leaf 2 v. — The Wife of Alta- 
Xnont XV. — Tales of the Uneasy x v. 

Hutten, Baroness von (Am.). 
The Halo x v.— Kingsmead x v.-The Lord- 
ship of Love 2 V. — The Grreen Patch x v. 

Ingelow, Jean, f 1897. 

OflF the Skelligs 3 V. — Poems 2 v. — 
Fated to be Free 2 v. — Sarah de 
Berenger 2 v. — Don John 2 v. 

Inglis, the Hon. Lady. 
The Siege of Lucknow i v. 

Ingram, John H. : vide Poe. 
Iota: vide Mrs. Cafi^. 
Irving, Washington (Am.), 

t 1859. 
The Sketch Book (with Portrait) x v. — 
The Life of Mahomet x v. — Lives of the 
Successors of Mahomet x v. — Oliver Gold- 
smith X V. — Chronicles of Wolfert's Roost 
IV. — Life of Geoi^e Washington 5 v. 
Jackson, Mrs. Helen (H. H.) 

(Am.), t 1885. 
Ramona 2 v. 

Jacobs, W. W. 
Many Cargoes x v. — The Skipper's 
Wooing, and The Brown Man's Servant 
XV. — Sea Urchins x v. — A Master of 
Craf^ XV. — Light Freights x v. — At Sun- 
wich Port XV. — The Lady of the Barge x v. 

— Odd Craft x v. — Disdstone Lane x v. 

— Captains All i v, — Short Cruises x v. 

— Safthaven x v. — Sailors' Knots x v. — 
Ship's Company x v. 

James, Charles T. C 
Holy Wedlock i v. 
James, G. P. R., f i860. 

Morley Emstein (with Portrait) x v. — 
Forest Days x v. — The False Heir x v. — 
Arabella Stuart x v. — Rose d'Albret 
IV. — Arrah Neil x v. — Ag^ncourt x v. — 
The Smuggler x v. — The Step-Mother 
2 V. — Beauchamp x v. — Heidelberg 
XV. — The Gipsy i v. — The Castle of 



Ehrenstein i v. — Darnley i v. — Russell 
2 V. — The Convict 2 v. — Sir Theodore 
Broughton 2 v. 

James, Henry (Am^. 

The American 2 v. — Tno Europeans 
XV. — Daisy Miller ; An International 
Episode ; Fo«ir Meeting^ x v. — Roderick 
Hudson 2 V. — The Madonna of the 
Future, etc. x v. — Eugene Pickering, 
etc. IV. — Confidence x v. — Washing- 
ton Square, etc. 2 v. — The Portrait of a 
Lady 3 V. — Foreign Parts x v. — French 
Poets and Novelists x v. — The Siege of 
London; The Point of View; A Pas- 
sionate Pilgrim IV. — Portraits of Places 
XV. — A Little Tour in France x v. — The 
Finer Grain i v. — The Outcry x v. 

James, Winifred. 
Bachelor Betty i v. 

Jeafifreson, J. Cordy. 
A Book about Doctors 2 ▼. — A 
Woman in spite of Herself 2 v. — The 
Real Lord Byron 3 v. 

Jenkin, Mrs. Charles, f 1885. 

"Who Breaks— Pays" i v. — Skir- 
mishing IV. — Once and Again 2 v. — 
Two French Marriages 2 v. — Within an 
Ace IV. — Jupiter's Daughters i v. 

Jenkins, Edward. 
Ginx's Baby, his Birth and other Mis- 
fortunes ; Lord Bantam s v. 

"Jennie of *The Prince's,'" 

Author of: vide B. H. Buxton. 

Jerome, K. Jerome. 
The Idle Thoughts of an Idle Fellow 
IV. — Diary of a Pilgrimage, and Six 
Essays i v. — Novel Notes i v. — Sketches 
in Lavender, Blue and Grreen i v. — 
The Second Thoughts of an Idle Fellow 
IV. — Three Men on the Bummel i v. — 
Paul Kelver 2 v. — Tea-Table Talk i v. 
— Tommy and Co. i v. — Idle Ideas in 1905 
I V. — The Passing of the Third Floor Back 

1 V. — The Angel and the Author — and 
Others i v. — "fliey and I, i v. 

Jerrold, Douglas, -f 1857. 
History of St. Giles and St. James 

2 V. — Men of Character 2 v. 

**John Halifax, Gentleman," 
Author of: vide Mrs. Craik. 

Johnny Ludlow: vide Mrs. 
Henry Wood. 

Johnson, Smk\\^X, \ ^"i*^ v 
\ Lives oi V\ie Uti^v^ ^ ^«N» "i^ ^ - 
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Jolly, Emily. 
Colonel Dacre 2 ▼. 

"Joshua Davidson," Author of: 

vide Mrs. £. Lynn Linton. 

Kavanagh, Miss Julia, -j- 1877. 
Nathalie 2 v. — Daisy Burns 2 v. — 
Grace Lee 2 v. — Rachel Gray i v. — 
Adile 3 V. — A Summer and Winter in 
the Two Sicilies 2 v. — Seven Years, and 
other Tales 2 v. — French Women of 
Letters i v. — English Women of Letters 
IV. — Queen Mab 2 v. — Beatrice 2 v. — 
Sybil's Second Love 2 v. — Dora 2 v. — 
Silvia 2 V. — Bessie 2 v. — John Dorrien 
3 V. — Two Lilies 2 v. — Forget-me-nots 
2 V. — Vide Series for the Young, p. 29. 

Keary, Annie, \ 1879. 
Oldbury 2 v. — Castle Daly 2 v. 

Keary, C F. 
The Mount x v. 

Keeling, D'Esterre-: z^. Esterre. 
Kempis, Thomas a. 

The Imitation of Christ. Translated 
from the Latin by W. Benham, b.d. z ▼. 

KimballfRichard B.(Am.), f 1 89 2 . 
Saint Leger z v. — Romance of Student 
Life Abroad i v. — Undercurrents 1 v. — 
Was he Successful? i v. — To-Day in New 
York 1 V. 

Kinglake, A. W., f 1891. 
Eothen i v. — The Invasion of the 
Crimea 14 v. 

Kingsley, Charles, f 1875. 

Yeast IV. — Westward ho ! 2 v. — Two 
Years ago 2 v. — Hypatia 2 v. — Alton 
Locke XV. — Hereward the Wake 2 v. — 
At Last 2 V. — His Letters and Memories 
of his Life, edited by his Wife 2 v. 

Kingsley, Henry, f 1876. 

Ravenshoe 2 v. — Austin Elliot i v. — 
Geoffry Hamlyn 2 v. — The Hillyars and 
the Burtons 2 v. — Leighton Court x v. — 
Valentin i v. — Oakshott Castle i v. — 
Reginald Hetherege 2 v. — The Ghrange 
Garden 2 v. 

Kinross, Albert 
An Opera and Lady Grasraere x v. 

Kipling, Rudyard. 
Plain Tales from the Hills i v. — The 
Second Jungle Book i v. — The Seven 
Seas IV. — "Captains Courageous" 
I V. — The Day's Work i v. ~ A Fleet 
in Being i v. — Stalky & Co. i v. — From 
Sea. to Sea 2 v. — The City of DreadfuV 
Nig^bt IV, — Kim i r. — Just So Stories^ v . 



— The Five Nations x v. — Traffics and 
Discoveries i v. — Puck of Pook's Hill i v. 

— Actions and Reactions i v. — Rewards 
and Fairies i v. 

Laffan, May. 
Flitters, Tatters, and the Counsellor i v. 

Lamb, Charles, f 1834. 
The Essays of Elia and Eliana x v. 
Lang, Andrew: vide H. Rider 
Haggard. 

Langdon, Mary (Am.). 
Ida May z v. 

**Last of the Cavaliers, the," 

Author of (Miss Piddington). 
The Last of the Cavaliers 2 v. — The 
Gain of a Loss 2 v. 

2»szowska, M<ne de: vide E. 

Gerard. 
Laurence, George Alfred: vide 

"Guy Livingstone." 
Lawless, the Hon. Emily. 

Hurrish x v. 

Lee, Holme: vide Harriet Parr. 
Lee, Vernon. 

Pope Tacynth, etc. x v. — Genius Loci, and 
The Enchanted Woods x v. — Hortus 
Vitae, and Limbo i v. — The Spirit of 
Rome, and Launis Nobilis x v. — Vanitas 

1 V. 

Le Fanu, J. S., f 1873. 
Uncle Silas 2 v, — Guy Deverell 2 v. 
Lemon, Mark, f 1870. 

Wait for the End 2 v. — Loved at Last 

2 V. — Falkner Lyle 2 v. — Leyton Hall, 
and other Tales 2 v. — Golden Fetters 2 v. 

Lever, Charles, f 1872. 
The O'Donoghue x v. — The Knight of 
Gwynne 3 V. — Arthur O'Leary 2 v. — 
Harry Lorrequer 2 v. — Charles O'Mal- 
ley 3 V. — Tom Burke of «• Ours" 3 V. — 
Tack Hinton 2 v. — The Daltons 4 V. — 
The Dodd Family Abroad 3 v. ~ The 
Martins of Cro' Martin 3 V. — The For- 
tunes of Glencore 2 v. — Roland Casbel 

3 V. — Davenport Dunn 3 v. ^-^Confessions 
of Con Cregan 2 v. — One ofThcra 2 v. — 
Maurice Tiernay 2 v. — Sir Jasper Carew 

2 V. — Barrington 2 v. — A Day's Ride 

2 V. — Luttrell of Arran 2 v. — Tony Butler 
2 V. — Sir Brook Fossbrooke 2 v, — The 
Bramleighs of Bishop's Folly 2 ▼. — A 
"Rent m a Cloud x v. — That Boy of Nor- 
colC* T N. — ^\.. ^vwvO*:^ Eve; Paul 
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Gosslett*8 Confessions i ▼. — Lord Kil- 
gobbin 2 ▼. 

Levett -Yeats, S. 

The Honour of Savelli i v. — The 
Chevalier d'Auriac i ▼. — The Traitor's 
Way I V. ^ The Lord Protector x v. — 
Orrain i v. 

Lewes, G. H., \ 1878. 

Ranthorpe i v. — The Physiology oi 
Common Life 2 v. — On Actors and the 
Art of Acting x v. 

Linton, Mrs. £. Lynn, f 1898. 
The true History of Joshua Davidson 
IV. — Patricia Keroball 2 v. — The 
Atonement of Leam Dundas 2 v. — The 
World well Lost 2 v. — Under which 
Lord? 2 V. — With a Silken Thread, and 
other Stories x v. — Todhunters* at Loan- 
in* Head, and other Stories i v. — " My 
Love I " 2 V. — The Girl of the Period, 
and other Social Essays x v. — lone 2 v. 

Lockhart, Laurence W. M., 
I 1882. 
Mine is Thine 2 v. 

Loftus, Lord Augustus. 

Diplomatic Reminiscences X837 - X862 
(with Portrait) 2 v. 

London, Jack (Am.). 

Burning Daylight x v. 

Longard, Mi^^ de: v, D. Gerard. 

Longfellow, Henry Wads- 
worth (Am.), f 1882. 
Poetical Works (with Portrait) ^ v. — 
The Divine Comedy of Dante Alighieri 
3 V. — The New-England Tragedies i v. 

— The Divine Tragedy i v. — Flower-de- 
Luce, and Three Books of Song x v. — The 
M.osque of Pandora, and other Poems x v. 

Lonsdale, Margaret 
Sister Dora (with Portrait) i v. 

Lorimer, George Horace (Aju.). 

Letters from a Self-Made Merchant to his 
Son XV. — Old Gorgon Graham x v. — 
Jack Spurlock, Prodigal x v. 

"Lost Battle, a," Author of. 
A Lost Battle 2 v. 

Lowndes, Mrs. Belloc. 

The Uttermost Farthing x v. — Studies in 
Wives I V. — When No Man Pursueth x v. 

— Jane Oglander i v. 

Lubbock, Sir John (Lord Ave- 

bury). 
The Pleasures of Life x v. — The Beau- 
ties of Nature (with Illustrations) x v. -<^ 



The Use of Life x v. — Scenery of Switzer- 
land (with Illustrations) 2 v. — Essays and 
Addresses X900-X903 x v. — On Peace ' 
and Happiness i v. 

"Lutfullah": vide Eastwick. 

Lyall, Edna, f 1903. 
We Two 2 V. — Donovan 2 v. — In 
the Golden Dajrs 2 v. — Knight-Errant 
2 V. — Won by Waiting 2 v. — Wayfaring 
Men 2 V. — Hope the Hermit 2 v. — 
Doreen 2 v. — In Spite of All 2 v. — The 
Hinderers x v. 

Ljrtton, Lord: vide E. Bulwer. 

Lytton, Robert Lord (Owen 

Meredith), f 1891. 
Poems 2 V. — Fables in Song 2 v. 

Maartens, Maarten. 
The Sin of Toost Avclingh x v. — An 
Old Maid's Love 2 v. — God's Fool 2 v, 

— The Greater Glory 2 v. — My Lady 
Nobody 2 v. — Her Memory i v. — Some 
Women I have known x v. — My Poor 
Relations 2 v. — Dorothea 2 v. — The 
Healers 2 v. — The Woman's Victory, and 
OAer Stories 2 v. — The New Religion 2 v. 

— Brothers All i v. — The Price of Lis Doris 
2 V. — Harmen Pols : Peasant x v. 

MCAuIay, Allan (Am.): vide 

Kate Douglas Wiggin. 

Macaulay, Lord, f 1859. 

History of England (with Portrait) xo v. 

— Critical and Historical Essays 5 V. — 
Lays of Ancient Rome i v. — Speeches 
2 V. — Biographical Essays x v. — Wil- 
liam Pitt, Atterbury x v. — (See also 
Trevelyan). 

McCarthy, Justin. 
The Waterdale Neighbours 2 v. — 
Dear Lady Disdain 2 v. — Miss Misan- 
thrope 2 V. — A History of our Own Times 

5 V. — Donna Quixote 2 v. — A Short 
History of our Own Times 2 v. — A 
History of the Four Georges. Vols, i & 
2. — A History of our Own Times. Vols. 

6 & 7 (supplemental) . — A History of the 
Four Georges and of William IV. Vols. 3, 
4 & 5 (supplemental). — A Short History 
of our Own Times. Vol. 3 (supplemental). 

Mac Donald, George, f 1905. 
Alec Forbes of Howglen 2 v. — Annals 
of a Quiet Neighbourhood 2 v. — David 
Elginbrod 2 v. — The Vicar's Daughter 
2 V. — Malcolm 2 v. — St. George and 
St. Michael 2 v. — T\vfe l&ax^vs. ^K 
Loss\e % 'v. — ?»\t QWJwv*. ^^.—-^.^^ 
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Maxiton 2 ▼. — The Grifts of the Child 
Christ, and other Tales it. — The Prin- 
cess and Curdie i ▼. 

Mackamess, Mrs., f 1881. 
Sunbeam Stories i v. — A Peerless 
Wife 8 V. — A Mingled Yam 2 v. 

Mackay, Eric, f 1898. 
Love Letters of a Violinist^ and other 
Poems z V. 

MCKnight,Charles(Am.),f 1 881. 
Old Fort Dnquesne s v. 

Maclaren, Ian, -j- 1907. 
Deside the Bonnie Brier Bush z ▼. — 
The Days of Auld Langsyne z v. — His 
Majesty Baby z v. 

Macleod, Fiona, J* 1905. 
Wind and Wave i v. — The Sunset of Old 
Tales z v. 

Macleod, Norman, f 1872. 

The Old Lieutenant and his Son z v. 

Macpherson, James, j- 1796: 
vide Ossian. 

Macquoid, Mrs. 
Patty 2 V. — Miriam's Marriage 2 ▼. — Pic- 
tures across the Channel 2 v. — Too Soon 
IV. — My Stoi7 2 V. — Diane 2 v. — Beside 
the River 2 v. — A Faithful Lover 2 v. 

** Mademoiselle Mori," Author 
of (Miss Roberts). 
Mademoiselle Mori 2 v. — Denise z v. 
— Madame Fontenoy z v. — On the 
Edge of the Storm z v. — The Atelier du 
Lys 2 V. — In the Olden Time 2 v. 

Mahon, Lord: vide Stanhope. 

Maine, £. S. 
Scarscliff Rocks 2 v. 

Malet, Sir Edward. 
Shifting Scenes z v. 

Malet, Lucas (Mrs. Mary St. 
Leger Harrison). 
Colonel Enderby's Wife 2 ▼. — The 
Hist^nrof Sir Richard Calmady 3 V. — The 
Far BLorizon 2 v. — The Score i v, — 
Adrian Savage 2 v. 

Malmesbury, the Earl of. 
Memoirs of an Ex-Minister 3 v. 

Mann, Mary E. 
A Winter's Tale z v. — The Cedar 
Star z v. 

Mansfield, Robert Blachford. 
The Log o( the Water Lily z v. 

Mark Twain : vide Twain. 



**Marmome," Author of: vide 
P. G. Hamerton. 

Marryat, CapL, f 1848. 
Jacob Faithful (with Portrait) z v. - 
Perdval Keene z v. — Peter Simple i v. — 

iaphet in Search of a Father z v. — 
ionsieur Violet z v. — The Settlers in 
Canada z v. — The Mission z v. — The 
Privateer's-Man z v. — The Children of 
the New-Forest z v. — Valerie z v. — 
Mr. Midshipman Easy z v. — The King's 
Own I V. 

Marryat, Florence, f 1899. 

Love's Conflict 2 v. — For Ever and 
Ever 2 V. — The Confessions of Gerald 
Estcourt 2 V. — Nelly Brooke 2 v. — 
V^onique 2 v. — Petronel 2 v. — Her 
Lord and Master 2 v. — Hie Prey of the I 
Gods z V. — Life and Letters of Captain 
Marryat z v. — Mad Dumaresq 2 v. — 
No Intentions 2 ▼. — Fighting the Air 
2 ▼. — A Star and a Heart ; An Utter Im- 
possibility z V. — The Poison of Asps, 
and other Stories z v. — A Lucky Disap- 
pointment, and other Stories z v. — ** Uj 
own Child" 2 v. — Her Father's Name 
2 V. — A Harvest of Wild Oats 2 v. — 
A Little Stepson z v. — Written in Ere 
2 ▼. — Her World against a Lie 2 v. — 
A Broken Blossom 2 v. — The Root of 
all Evil 2 v. — The Fair-haired Alda 2 v. — 
With Cupid's Eyes 2 v. — My Sister the 
Actress 2 v. — Phyllida 2 v. — How they 
loved Him 2 v. — Facing the Footlights 
(with Portrait) 2 V. — A Moment of Mild- 
ness, and other Stories z v. — The Ghost 
of Chariotte Cray, and other Stories 
z v. — Peeress ana Player 2 v. — Under 
the Lilies and Roses 2 v. — The Heart 
of Jane Warner 2 ▼. — The Heir Pre- 
sumptive 2 V. — The Master Passion 2 v. 

— Spiders of Society 2 v. — Driven to Bay 
2 V. — A Daughter of the Tropics 2 v. — 
Gentleman and Courtier 2 v. — On Cir- 
cumstantial Evidence 2 v. — Mount Eden. 
A Romance 2 v. — Blindfold 2 v. — A 
Scarlet Sin z v. — A Bankrupt Heart 2 t. 

— The Spirit World z ▼. — The Beautifid 
Soul z v. — At Heart a Rake 2 v. — 
The Strange Transfiguration of Hannah 
Stubbs z v. — The Dream that Stayed 
2 V. — A Passing Madness z v. — The 
Blood of the Vampire z v. — A Soul on 
Fire z v. — Iris the Avenger z v. 

Marsh, Mrs. Anne, -}- 1874. 

RavensclifFe 2 v. — Emilia Wyndham 
»N. — CwJCkft Knwv. ^-^ Aubrey a v. — 
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The Heiress of Haughton s v. — Evelyn 
Marston 2 v. — The Rose of Ashurst 2 ▼. 

Marshall, Mrs. Emma, f 1899. 
Mrs. Mainwaring's Journal z ▼. — 
Benvenuta i v. — Lady ^lice 1 v. — 
Dayspring 1 v. — Lif(^'8 Aftermath 1 v. — 
In the East Country i v. — No. XIII; or, 
The Story of the Lost Vestal i v. — In 
Four Reigns z v. — On the Banks of the 
Ouse \v. — In the City of Flowers i v. — 
Alma z ▼. — Under Salisbury Spire i v. 

— The End Crowns All i v. — Winchester 
Meads i ▼. — Eventide Light 1 v. — 
Winifrede's Journal x v. — Bristol Bells 
I V. — In the Service^ of Rachel Lady 
Russell IV. — A Lily among Thorns i v. 

— Penshurst Castle 1 v. — Kensington 
Palace i v. — The White King's Daughter 
IV. — The Master of the Musicians i v. 

— An Escape from the Toweri v. — A 
Haunt of Ancient Peace z v. — Castle 
Meadow i v. — In the Choir of West- 
minster Abbey i v. — The Young Queen 
of Hearts x v. — Under the Dome of St. 
Paul's IV. — The Parson's Daughter 

1 V. 

Mason, A. £. W. 

The Four Feathers 2 v. — Miranda of 
the Balcony x v. — The Courtship of Mor- 
rice Buckler 2 v. — The Truants 2 v. — 
The Watchers i v. — Running Water i v. 

— The Broken Road i v. — At the Villa 
Rose I V. 

Mathers, Helen (Mrs. Henry 
Reeves). 
"Cherry Ripe!" 2 v. — "Land o' the 
Leal " IV, — My Lady Green Sleeves 2 v. 

— As he comes up the Stair, etc. x v. — 
Sam's Sweetheart 2 v. — Eyre's Acquittal 

2 V. — Found Out i v^ — Murder or Man- 
slaughter? IV. — The Fashion of this 
World (80 Pf.)— Blind Justice, and "Who, 
being dead, yet Speaketh" i v. — What 
the Glass Told, and A Study of a Woman 
IV. — Bam Wildfire 2 v. — Becky 2 v. — 
Cinders i v. — «* Honey" i v. — Griff of 
Griffithscourt i v. — The New Lady Teazle, 
and Other Stories and Essays z v. — The 
Ferryman i v. — Tally Ho 1 2 v. — Pigskin 
and Petticoat 2 v. — Gay Lawless i v. — 
Love the Thief i v. 

Maurice, Colonel. 

The Balance of Military Power In 
Europe i v. 

Maurier, George du, f 1896. 

Trilby 2 V. — The Martian 2 v. 

MaxweJJ, Mrs.:z^.M]ssBraddon. 



Maxwell, W. B. 
The Ragged Messenger 2 v. — TheGruarded 
Flame 2 v. — Mrs. Thompson i v. — The 
Rest Cure x v. 

**Mehalah": v. Baring-Gould. 
Melville, George J. Whyte, 

t 1878. 

Kate Coventry x v. — Holmby House 
2 V. — Digby Grand i v.. — Good for No- 
thing 2 V. — The Queen's Maries 2 v. — 
The Gladiators 2 v. — The Brookes of 
Bridlemere 2 v. — Cerise 2 v. — The 
Interpreter 2 v. — The White Rose 2 v. — 
M. or N. X V. — Contraband i v. — 
Sarchedon 2 v — Unclejohn 2 v. — 
Katerfelto i ▼. — Sister Louise i v. — 
Rosine i v. — Roys' Wife 2 v. — Black 
but Comely 2 v. — Riding Recollections i v. 
Memorial Volumes: vide Five 
Centuries (vol. 500) ; The New 
Testament (vol. 1000); Henry 
Morley (vol. 2000). 

Meredith, George, j* 1909. 
The Ordeal of Richard Feverel 2 v. — 
Beauchamp's Career 2 v. — The Tragic 
Comedians i v. — Lord Ormont and his 
Aminta 2 v. — The Amazing Marriage 2 v. 
— The Egoist 2 v. 

Meredith, Owen: vide Robert 

Lord Lytton. 

Merrick, Leonard. 
The Man who was good i v. — This 
Stage of Fools i v. — Cynthia i v. — One 
Man's View t v. — The Actor-Manager 
IV. — The Worldlings iv. — When Love 
flies out o' the Window x v. — Conrad in 
Quest of His Youth i v. — The Quaint 
Companions 1 v. — Whispers about Women 
IV. — The House of Lynch x v. — The 
Man who Understood Women, etc. i v. — 
All the World Wondered, etc. i v. — The 
Position of Peggy Harper i v. 

Merriman, Henry Seton, -j- 1 903 . 
Young Mistley i v. — Prisoners and 
Captives 2 v. — From One Generation to 
Another i v. — With Edged Tools 2 v. — 
The Sowers 2 v. — Flotsam i v. — In 
Kedar's Tents i v. — Roden's Corner 
XV. — The Isle of Unrest i v. — The Velvet 
Glove I V. — The Vultures iv. — Barlasch 
of the Guard x v. — Tomaso's Fortune, and 
Other Stories x v. — The Last Hope 2 v. 

Merriman, H. S., & S. G. Tallen- 

tyre. 
The Mouc^-^^Vtovet , «^c.. "v^ » 
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Milne, James. 
The Epistles of Atkins i ▼. 

Milton, John, f 1674. 
Poetical Works x v. 

"Miss Molly," Author of. 
Geraldine Hawthorne x ▼. 

" Molly Bawn," Author of: vide 
Mrs. Hungerford. 

Montgomery, Florence. 

Misunderstood x v. — Thrown To- 
gether 2 v. — Thwarted i v. — Wild Mike 
XV. — Seaforth 2 v. — The Blue Veil 
XV. — Transformed i v. — The Fisher- 
man's Daughter, etc. x ▼. — Colonel 
Norton 2 v. — Prejudged i v. — An Un- 
shared Secret, and Other Tales x v. 

Moore, Frank Frankfort 
**i Forbid the Banns" 2 v. — A Gray 
Eye or So 2 v. — One Fair Daughter 
2 V. — They Call it Love 2 v. — The 
Jessamy Bride i v. — The Millionaires 1 v. 

— Nell Gwyn — Comedian x v. — A Damsel 
or Two IV. — Castle Omeragh 2 v. — Ship- 
mates in Sunshine 2 v. — The Original 
Woman x v. — The White Causeway x v. — 
The Artful Miss Dill i v. — The Marriage 
Lease x v. — An Amateur Adventuress x v. 

— Priscilla and Charybdis x v. — The Food 
of Love X v. — The Laird of Craig Athol x v. 

— The Marriage of Barbara x v. 

Moore, George. 

Celibates i v. — Evelyn Innes « v. — 
Sister Teresa 2 v. — The U ntilled Field x ▼. 

— Confessions of a Young Man x v. — The 
Lake x v. — Memoirs of my Dead Life x v. 

Moore, Thomas, f 1852. 
Poetical Works (with Portrait) 5 v. 
Morgan, Lady, f 1859. 

Memoirs 3 v. 

Morley, Henry, f 1894. 
Of English Literature in the Keig^ of 
Victoria. With Facsimiles of the Signa- 
tures of Authors in the Tauchnitz Edition 
(v. 2000, published x88x) x v. 

Morris, William. 
A Selection from his Poems. Edited 
with a Memoir by F. Hueffer i v. 

Morrison, Arthur. 
Tales of Mean Streets x v. — A Child 
of the Jago x v. — To London Town i v. 
— Cunning Mnrrell i v. — The Hole in the 
Wall X V. — The Green Eye of Goona x v. 

— Divers Vanities i v. — Green Gringer x v. 

Muirfa ead, James Fullarton. 
The Land of Contrasts i ▼. 



Mulock, Miss: vide Mrs. Craik 
Murray, David Christie. 

Rainbow Gold 2 ▼. ^ 

Murray, Grenville : v, Grenville. 

"My Little Lady," Author of: 
vide £. Frances Poynter. 

New Testament, the. 

The Authorised English Version, with 
Introduction and Various Readings from 
the three most celebrated Manuscripts of 
the Original Text, by ConstantineTischen- 
dorf (vol. xooo, published X869) x v. 

Newby, Mrs. C J. 
Common Sense 2 v. 

Newman, Dr. J. H. (Cardinal 

Newman), f 1890. 
Callista x v. 

Nicholls, Mrs.: vide CuTrerBeU. 
"Nina Balatka," Author of: 

vide Anthony Trollope. 
««No Church," Author of (F. 

Robinson). 
No Church 2 v. — Owen : — a Waif 2 v. 

Noel, Lady Augusta. 
From Generation to Generation x v. — 
Hithersea Mere 2 v. 

N orris, Frank (Am.), f 1902. 
The Octopus 2 v. — Tne Pit 2 v. 

Norris, W. E. 
My Friend Jim x v. — A Bachelor's 
Blunder 2 v. — Major and Minor 2 v. — 
The Rog^e 2 v. — Miss Shafto 2 v. — Mr. 
Fenton x v. — Misadventure 2 v. — Saint 
Ann's IV. — A Victim of Good Luck 
XV. — The Dancer in Yellow x v. — 
Clarissa Furiosa 2 v. — Marietta's Mar- 
riage 2 V. — The Fight for the Crown 
X V. — TheWidower i v. — Giles Ingilbyiv- 
— The Flower of the Flock x v. — His 
Own Father x v. — The Credit of the County 
XV. — Lord Leonard the Luckless x v. — 
Nature's Comedian x v. — Nigel's Vocation 
XV. — Barham of Beltana x v. — Harry and 
Ursula IV. — The Square Peg x v. — 
Pauline x v. — The Perjurer i v. — Not 
Guilty IV. — Vittoria Victrix i v. 

Norton, Hon. Mrs., f 1877. 

Stuart of Dunleath 2 v. — Lost and 
Saved 2 v. — Old Sir Douglas 2 v. 

** Not Easily Jealous," Author of 

» (Miss Iza Hardy). 
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•* Novels and Tales": vide 

"Household Words." 

O'Conor Bccles, Charlotte (Hal 

Godfrey). 
The Rejuvenation of Miss Semaphore x v. 

— The Matrimonial Lottery x v. 

Oldmeadow, Ernest 
Susan X v. 

Oliphant, Laurence, f 1888. 
Altiora Peto 2 v. — Masollam 2 ▼. 

Oliphant, Mrs., f 1897. 
The Last of the Mortimers 2 v. — Mrs. 
Margaret Maitland i v. — Agnes 2 v. — 
Aladonna Mary 2 v. — The Minister's 
Wife 2 V. — The Rector and the Doctor's 
Family it, — Salem Chapel 2 v. — The 
Perpetual Curate 2 v. — Miss Marjori- 
banks 2 v. — Ombra 2 v. — Memoir of 
Count de Montalembert 2 v. — May 2 v. — 
Innocent 2 v. — For Love andLife 2 v. — 
A Rose in June i v. — The Story of 
Valentine and his Brother 2 v. — White- 
ladies 2 V. — The Curate in Charge i v. — 
Phoebe, Junior 2 v, — Mrs. Arthur 2 v. — 
Carit<i 2 V. — Young Musgrave 2 v. — 
The Primrose Path 2 v. — Within the 
Precincts 3 V. — The Greatest Heiress in 
England 2 v. — He that will not when he 
may 2 v. — Harry Joscelyn 2 v. — In Trust 
2 V. — It was a Lover and his Lass 3 V. — 
The Ladies Lindores 3 V. — Hester 3 V. — 
The Wizard's Son 3 V. — A Country Gen- 
tleman and his Family 2 v. — Neighbours 
on the Green i v. — The Duke's Daughter 
IV. — The Fugfitives x v. — Kirsteen 2 v. 

— Life of Laurence Oliphant and of Alice 
Oliphant, hisWife 2 v.— The Little Pilgrim 
in the Unseen i v. — The Heir Presumptive 
and theHeir Apparent 2 v. — The Sorceress 
2 V. — Sir Robert's Fortune 2 v. — The 
Ways of Life i v. — Old Mr.Tredgold 2 v. 

"One who has kept a Diary": 

vide George W. E. RusselL 

Orczy, Baroness. 

Petticoat Government x v. — The Scarlet 
Prmpemel i v. — I will Repay i v. — The 
Elusive Pimpernel x v. 

Osboume, Lloyd (Am.). 
Baby Bullet i v. — Wildjustice i v. — The 
Motormaniacs i v. — Barm's Way x v. 

Ossian. 
The Poems of Ossian. Translated by 
James Macpherson x v. 

Ouida, f 1908. 
Idatia 2 v. — Tricotna 2 v. — Puck 2 v. — 



Chandos 2 v, — Strathmore 2 v. — Under 
two Flags 2 V. — FoUe-Farine 2 v. — A 
Leaf in the Storm ; A Dog of Flanders ; 
A Branch of Lilac; A Provence Rose 
XV. — Cecil Castlematne's Gage, and other 
Novelettes x v. — Madame la Marquise, 
and other Novelettes x v. — Pascarel 2 v. 

— Held in Bondage 2 v. — Two little 
Wooden Shoes x v. — SigpiaCwith Portrait) 
3 V. — InaWinterCity xv. — Ariadn82v.— 
Friendship 2 v. — Moths 3 V. — Pipistrello, 
and other Stories i v. — A Village Com- 
mune 2 V. — In Maremma 3 V. — Bimbi 
IV. — Wanda 3 V. — Frescoes and other 
Stories i v. — Princess Napraxine 3 V. — 
Othmar 3 V. — A Rainyjune (60 Pf.). Don 
Gesualdo (60 Pf.) . — A House Party i v. — 
Guilderoy 2 v. — Syrlin 3 V. — Ruffino, and 
other Stories x v. — Santa Barbara, etc. 
XV. — Two Offenders i v. — The Silver 
Christ, etc. i v. — Toxin, and other Papers 
X V. — Le Selve, and Tonia x v. — The 
Massarenes 2 v. — An Altruist, and Four 
Essays x v. — La Strega, and other 
Stories i v. — The Waters of Edera x v. 

— Street Dust, and Other Stories i v. -»- 
Critical Studies x v. — Helianthus 2 v. 

** Outcasts, the," Author of: vide 

"Roy Tellet" 

Pain, Barry. 

The Exiles of Faloo i v. 

Parker, Sir Gilbert 
The Battle of the Strong 2 v. — Donovan 
Pasha, & Some People of Egypt x v. — The 
Seats of the Mighty 2 v. — The Weavers 2 v. 

Parr, Harriet (Holme Lee), 
•f 1900. 

Basil Godfrey's Caprice 2 v. — For Richer, 
for Poorer 2 v. — The Beautiful Miss Har- 
rington 2 V. — Her Title of Honour x v. — 
Echoes of a Famous Year x v, — Kathe- 
rine's Trial x v. — The Vicissitudes of 
Bessie Fairfax 2 v. — Ben Milner'sWooing 
IV. — Straightforward 2 v. — Mrs. Denjrs 
of Cote 2 V. — A Poor Squire i v. 

Parr, Mrs. 
Dorothy Fox i v. — The Prescotts of 
Pamphillon 2 v. — The Gosau Smithy, etc. 
IV. — Robin 2 v. — Loyalty George 2 v. 

Paston, George. 
A Study in Prejudices i v. — A Fair 
Deceiver x v. 

Pasture, Mrs. Henry de la. 
The Lonely Lady of Grrosvenor Square i v. 

— The Gte^ K\v\^Va.t-«. — ^^S^'k«sss5'9. 
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Paul, Mrs. : vide Am^ox of " Still 

Waters." 

"Paul Fcrroll,*' Author of (Mrs. 

Caroline Clive), f 1873. 
Paul FerroU i v, — Year after Year i v. 
— Why Paul FerroU killed his Wife x v. 

Payn, James, f 1898. 
Found Dead z v. — Gwendoline's Har- 
vest IV. — Like Father, like Son 2 v. — 
Not Wooed, but Won 2 v. — Cecil's Tryst 

1 V. — A Woman's Vengeance 2 v. — 
Murphy's Master i v. — In the Heart of 
a Hill, and other Stories 1 v. — At Her 
Mercy 2 v. — The Best of Husbands 2 v. — 
Walter's Word 2 v. — Halves 2 v. — 
Fallen Fortunes 2 v. — What He cost Her 

2 V. — By Proxy 2 v. — Less Black than 
we're Painted 2 v. — Under one Roof 
2 V. — JEIigh Spirits i v. — High Spirits 
(Second Series) i v. — A Confidential 
Agent 2 V. — From Exile 2 v. — A Grape 
from a Thorn 2 v. — Some Private Views 
IV. — For Cash Only 2 v. — Kit : A Me- 
mory 2 V. — The Canon's Ward (with 
Portrait) 2 v. — Some Literary Re- 
collections IV. — The Talk of the Town 
IV. — The Luck of the Darrells 2 v. — 
The Heir of the Ages 2 v. — Holiday Tasks 
IV. — Glow -Worm Tales f First Series) 
IV. — Glow- Worm Tales (Second Series) 
IV. — A Prince of the Blood 2 v. — The 
Mystery of Mirbridge 2 v. — The Burnt 
Million 2 V. — The Word and the Will 
2 V. — Sunny Stories, and some Shady 
Ones IV. — A Modem Dick Whitting- 
ton 2 V. — A Stumble on the Threshold 
2 V. — A Trying Patient i v. — Gleams 
of Memory, and The Eavesdropper i v. — 
In Market Overt i v. — The Disappear- 
ance of George DrifFell, and other Tales 
IV. — Another's Burden etc. i v. — The 
Backwater of Life, or Essays of a Literary 
Veter4n i v. 

Peard, Frances Mary. 
One Year 2 v. — The Rose-Garden i v. — 
Unawares i v. — Thorpe Regis i v. — A 
Winter Story i v. — A Madrigal, and 
other Stories i v. — Cartouche i v, — 
Mother Molly i v. — Schloss and Town 
2 V. — Contradictions 2 v. — Near Neigh- 
bours XV. — Alicia Tennant i v. — Ma- 
dame's Granddaughter x v. — Donna 
Teresa x v. — Number One and Number 
Two XV. — The Ring from Jaipur i v. — 
The Flying Months i v. 

Pem barton, Max. 
The Impre^able City i v. — A 'Woman 



of Kronstadt x v. — The Phantom Army 
XV. — The Garden of Swords x v. — The 
Footsteps of a Throne x v. — Pro Patrii i v. 

— The Giant's Gate 2 v. — I crown Aee 
King I V. — The House under the Sea i v. 
— The Gold Wolf i v.— Doctor Xavieri t. 

— Red Mom i v. — Beatrice ofVenice 2 v. 
— Mid the Thick Arrows 2 v. — My Sword 
for Lafayette i v. — The Lady Evelyn i v. 

— The Diamond Ship i v. — The Lodestar 
IV. — Wheels of Anarchy x v. — Love 
the Harvester 1 v. — The Adventures of 
Captain Jack i v. — White Walls i v. — 
The Show Giri i v. 

Percy, Bishop Thomas, j 1 8 1 1. 
Reliques of Ancient English Poetry 3 V. 

Perrin, Alice. 
Idolatry i v. — The Charm i v. 

Philips, F. a 
As in a Looking Glass i v< — The Dean 
and his Daughter i v. — Lucy Smith i v. — 
A Lucky Young Woman i v. — Jack and 
Three Jills i v. — Little Mrs. Murray i v.— 
YoungMr.Ainslie'sCourtshipiv. — Social 
Vicissitudes i v. — Extenuating Circum- 
stances, and A French Marriage i v. — 
More Social Vicissitudes xv. — Constance 
2 V. — That Wicked Mad'moiselle, etc 
I V. — A Doctor in Difficulties, etc. i v. — 
Black and White x v. — " One Never 
Knows" 2 V. — Of Course i v. — Miss 
Ormerod's Protege x v. — My little Hus- 
band IV. — Mrs. Bouverie i v. — A 
Question of Colour, and otherStories xv. — 
A Devil in Nun's Veiling i v. — A Full 
Confession, and other Stories x ▼. — The 
Luckiest of Three i v. — Poor Little Bella 
IV. — Eliza Clarke, Grovemess, and Other 
Stories IV. — Marriage, etc. i v. — School- 
girls of To-day, etc. i v. — If Only, etc. i v. 

— An Unfortunate Blend i v. — A Bar- 
rister's Courtship i v. 

Philips, F. C. & Percy FendalL 

A Daughter's Sacrifice i v. — Margaret 
Byng XV. — Disciples of Plato x v. — A 
Honeymoon — and After x v. 

Philips, F. C. & C. J. Wills. 

The Fatal Phryne iv. — The Scudamores 
IV. — A Maiden Fair to See i v. — Sybil 
Ross's Marriage i v. 

Philips, F. C. & A. R. T. 

Life I V. 

Phillpotts, Eden. 
Lying Prophets 2 v. — The Human Boy 
IV. — Sons of the Morning 2 v. — The 
C300^^'&^■^ax^3Q. T-? .— The Striking Hours 
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The Golden Fetich i v. — The Whirlwind 
2 V. — The Human Boy Ag^ain z ▼. 

Phillpotts, £. & Arnold Bennett 
The Sinews of War i v. — The Statue x v. 

Piddington, Miss: z/iij^ Author of 

"The Last of the Cavaliers." 

Poe, Edgar Allan (Am.), j- 1849. 
Poems and Essays, edited with a new 
Memoir by John H. Ingram 1 v. — Tales, 
edited by John H. Ingram z v. 

Pope, Alexander, f 1744. 
Select Poetical Works (with Portrait) x ▼. 

Po3mter, Miss £. Frances. 
My Little Lady 2 v. — Ersilia 2 v. — Among 
the Hills z V. — Madame de Presnel x v. 

Praed, Mrs. Campbell. ' 
2^ro z V. — Affinities z v. — The Head 
Station 2 V. 

Prentiss, Mrs. E. (Am.), f 1878. 
Stepping Heavenward z v. 

Prince Consort, the, f 1861. 
His Principal Speeches and Addresses 
(with Portrait) z v. 

Pryce, Richard. 
Miss Maxwell's Affections z v. — The 
Quiet Mrs. Fleming z v. — Time and the 
Woman z v. 

Pym, H. N. : vide Caroline Fox. 

Quiller-Couch, A. T. ("Q")- 
Noughts and Crosses z v. — I Saw Three 
Ships z V. — Dead Man's Rock z v. — la 
and other Tales z v. — The Ship of Stars 
z V. — The Adventures of Harry Revel z v. 
— Fort Amity z v. — Shakespeare's Christ- 
mas, and Other Stories z v. — The Mayor 
of Troy z v. — Merry-Garden, and Other 
Stories z ▼. — Brother Copas z v. 

Quincey: vide De Quincey. 

Rae, W. Fraser, f 1905. 
Westward by Rail z v. — Miss Bayle*s 
Romance 2 v. — The Business of Travel z v 

Raimond, C E. (Miss Robins) 

(Am.). 

The Open Question 2 v. — The Magnetic 

North 2 V. — A Dark Lantern 2 v. — The 

Convert 2 v. — The Florentine Frame z v. 

«« Rajah's Heir, the," Author of. 
The Rajah's Heir 2 v. 

Reade, Charles, f 1884. 
«* It is never too late to mend " 2 v. — 
**Love me littie, love me long" z v. — 
The doister and the Hearth 2 v. — Hard 



Cash 3 V. — Put Yourself in his Place 2 v. — 
A Terrihle Temptation 2 v. — Peg Wof- 
fing^on z V. — Christie Johnstone z v. — 
A Simpleton 2 v. — The Wandering Heir 
z V. — A Woman-Hater 2 v. — Readiana 
XV. — Singleheart and Douhleface z v. 

** Recommended to Mercy," 

Author of (Mrs. Houstoun). 
" Recommended to Mercy " 2 v, — Zoe's 
"Brand" 2 v. 

Reeves, Mrs.: z;. Helen Mathers. 

Rhys, Grace. 
Mary Dominic z v. — The Wooing of 
Sheila z v. 

Rice, James: v. Walter Besant 

Richards, Alfred Bate, f 1876. 
So very Human 3 v. 

Richardson, S., f 1761. 
Qarissa Harlowe 4 v. 

Riddell, Mrs. (F. G. Trafford). 
George Geith of Fen Court 2 v. — Max- 
well Drewitt 2 v. — The Race for Wealth 
2 V. — Far above Rubies 2 v. — The Earl's 
Promise 2 v. — Mortomley's Estate 2 v. 

Ridge, W Pett 
Name of Garland z v. — Thanks to Sander- 
son z V. 

"Rita." 

Souls z V. — The Jesters z v. — The Mas- 
queraders 2 v. — Queer Lady Judas 2 v. — 
Prince Charming z v. — The Pointing 
Finger z v. — A Man of no Importance z v. 
— The Millionaire Grirl, and Other Stories 
z V. — The House called Hurrish z v. — 
Calvary 2 v. — That is to say — z v. — 
"Half a Truth "zv. 

Ritchie, Mrs. Anne Thackeray: 
vide Miss Thackeray. 

Roberts, Miss: vide Author of 
"Mademoiselle Mori." 

Robertson, Rev. F. W., f 1853. 
Sermons 4 v. 

Robins, Miss: vide Raimond. 

Robinson, F.: v, "No Church.** 

Roosevelt, Theodore (Am.). 
Outdoor Pastimes of an American Hunter 
(with Portrait) z v. 

Ross, Charles H. 
The Pretty Widow z v. — A London 
Romance 2 v. 

Ross, Martin: vide Somerville. 
I Poems IV.— "BttJ^^^* ^xA'bawsifc^S' ^^ • 
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«*Roy Tellet.** 
The Outcasts x v. — A Draught of 
Lethe i v. — Pastor and Prelate 2 v. 

Ruffini, J., + 1881. 
Lavinia a ▼. — Doctor Antonio x v. — 
Lorenzo Benoni i v. — Vincenzo 2 v. — 
A Quiet Nook in the Jura x v. — The 
Paragreens on a Visit to Paris x v. ^— 
Carlino, and other Stones x ▼. 

Ruskin, John, * 181 9, -f 1900. 
Sesame and Lilies x v. — The Stones of 
Venice (with Illustrations) 2 v. — Unto this 
Last and MuneraPulveris i v. — The Seven 
Lamps of Architecture (with 14 Illustra- 
tions) I V. — Mornings in Florence x v. — 
St. Mark's Rest i v. 

Russell, W. Clark. 
A Sailor's Sweetheart 2 v. — The " Lady 
Maud*' 2 V. — A Sea Queen 2 v. 

Russell, George W. E. 
Collections and Recollections. By One 
who has kept a Diary 2 ▼. — A Londoner's 
Log'Book z V. 

Sala, George Augustus, f 1895. 
The Seven Sons of Mammon 2 v. 
Saunders, John. 

Israel Mort, Overman 2 ▼. — The Ship- 
owner's Daughter 2 v. — A Noble Wife 2v. 

Saunders, Katherine (Mrs. 

Cooper). 
Joan Merryweather , and other Tales 
XV. — Gideon's Rock, and other Tales 
XV. — The High Mills 2 ▼. — Sebastian x v. 

Savage, Richard Henry (Am.), 

t 1903. 
My Official Wife i v. — The Littie Lady 
of Lagunitas (with Portrait) 2 v. — Prince 
Schamyl's Wooing i v. — The Masked 
Venus 2 V. — Delilah of Harlem 2 v. — The 
Anarchist 2 v. — A Daughter of Judas 
IV. — In the Old Chateau x v. — Miss 
De vereux of the Mariquita 2 v. — Checked 
Through 2 v. — A Modem Corsair 2 v. — 
In the Swim 2 v. — The White Lady of 
Khaminavatka 2 v. — In the House of His 
Friends 2 v.— The Mystery of a Shipyard 2 v. 
— A Monte Cristo in Elhaki x v. 

Schreiner, Olive. 
Trooper Peter Halket of Mashonaland 
XV. — Woman and Labour i v. 

Scott, Sir Walter, f 1832. 

Waverley (with Portrait) x v. — The 

Antiquary i v. — Ivanhoe x v. — Kenil- 

wortb IV. — Quentin Durwardi v. — 0\d. 

Mortality 2 v. — Guy Mannering x •▼. — 



Rob Roy XV. — The Pirate i v. — The 
Fortunes of Nigel x v. — The Black Dwarf; 
A Legend of Montrose x v. — The Bride 
of Lammermoor I v. — The Heart of Mid- 
Lothian 2 V. — The Monastery z v. — The 
Abbot XV. — Peveril of the Peak 2 v. — 
Poetical Works 2 v. — Woodstock x v. — 
The Fair Maid of Perth z v. — Anne of 
Geierstein x v. 

Seeley, Prof. J. R., f 1895. 

Life and Times of Stein (with a Portrait 
of Stein) 4 V. — The Expansion of Eng- 
land XV. — Goethe i v. 

Sewell, Elizabeth, f 1906. 
Amy Herbert 2 v. — Ursula 2 v. — A 
Glimpse of the World 2 v. — The Journal 
of a Home Life 2 v. — After Life 2 v. — 
The Experience of Life 2 v. 

Shakespeare, V\^illiam, j 1616. 

Plays and Poems (with Portrait) (Second 
Edition) 7 v. — Doubtful Plays x v. 

Shakesfeare' 5 Plays may also be had in 
37 numbers, at j^ 0,30. each number. 
Sharp, William, ^ 1905 : v. Miss 
Howard, Fiona Macleod and 
Swinburne. 

Shelley, Percy Bysshe, ■]■ 1822. 
A Selection from his Poems z v. 

Sheppard, Nathan (Am.), f 1888. 
Shut up in Paris x v. 

Sheridan, R B., f 1816. 
The Dramatic Works x v. 

Shorthouse, J. Henry. 
John Inglesant 2 v. — Blanche, Lady 
Falaise x v. 

Sidg^ick, Mrs. Alfred. 

The Lantern Bearers i v. — Anthea's Guest 
X v. 

Slatin Pasha, Rudolf C, CB. 

Fire and Sword in the Sudan (with 
two Maps in Colours) 3 v. 

Smedley, F. E. : vide Author of 
"Frank Fairlegh." 

Smollett, Tobias, f 1771. 

Roderick Random x v. — Humphry 
Clinker x v. — Peregrine Pickle 2 v. 

Snaith, J. C. 
Mrs. Fitz X v. 

"Society in London," Author of. 
Society in London. By a Foreign 
Resident i v. 

Somerville, £. GB., & M. Ross. 

T5aN5o^**'V\tve^»xd. r ▼. — All on the 
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** Spanish Brothers, the," Author 

of. 

The Spanish Brothers 2 v. 

Stanhope, Earl (Lord Mahon), 

t 1875. 
The History of Eng^land 7 V. — Reign 
of Queen Anne 2 v. 

Stanton, Theodore (Am.). 

A Manual of American Literature i v. 

Steel, Flora Annie. 
The Hosts of the Lord 2 ^r. — In the 
Guardianship of God z v. 

Steevens, G. W., f 1900. 

From Capetown to Ladysmith i v. 
Sterne, Laurence, f 1768. 
Tristram Shandy z v. — A Sentimental 
Journey (with Portrait) z v. 

Stev6nson, Robert Louis, f 1 894. 

Treasure Island z v. — Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde, and An Inland Voyage z v. — 
Kidnapped z v. — The Black Arrow z v. — 
The Master of Ballantrae z v.— The Merry 
Men, etc. z v. — > Across the Plains, etc. z v. 
— Island Nights' Entertainments z v. — 
Catriona z v. — Weir of Hermiston z v. — 
St. Ives 2 V. — In the South Seas 2 v. — 
Tales and Fantasies z v. 

»* Still Waters," Author of (Mrs. 
Paul). 
Still Waters z. v. — Dorothy z v. — De 
Cressy z v. — Uncle Ralph z v. — Maiden 
Sisters z ▼. — Martha Brown z v. — Vanessa 
z V. 

Stirling, M. C : vicU Q. M. Craik. 

Stockton, Frank R.(Am.),fi902. 
The House of Martha z v. 

"Story of a Penitent Soul, the," 
Author of. 
The Story of a Penitent Soul z v. 

" Story of Elizabeth, the," Author 

of: vide Miss Thackeray. 
Stowe, Mrs. Harriet Beecher 
(Am.), t 1896. 
Uncle Tom's Cabin (with Portrait) 2 v. — 
A Key to Uncle Tom's Cabin 2 v. — Dred 
2 V. — The Minister's Wooing z v. — Old- 
town Folks 2 V. 

"Sunbeam Stories," Author of: 

vide Mrs. Mackarness. 
Swift, Jonathan (Dean Swift), 

t >745. 
Gulliver's Travels z v. 



Swinburne, Algernon Charles, 
t 1909. 

Atalanta in Calydon : and Lyrical Poems 
(edited, with an Introduction, by William 
Sharp) z V. — Love's Cross-Ciurents z v. 
— Chastelard and Mary Stuart z v. 

Symonds, John Addington, 

t 1893. 
Sketches in Italy z v. — New Italian 
Sketches z v. 

Tallent3rre, S. G. : v. H. S. Merri- 
man. 

Tasma. 

Uncle Piper of Piper's Hill 2 v. 

Tautphoeus, Baroness, f 1893. 

Cyrilla 2 v. — The Initials 2 v. — Quits 
2 v. — At Odds 2 v. 

Taylor, Col. Meadows, f 1876. 
Tara ; a Mahratta Tale 3 v. 

Templeton: vide Author of 
"Horace Templeton." 

TennjTSon, Alfred (Lord), f 1 892. 

Poetical Works 8 v. — Queen Mary 
z V. — Harold z v. — Becket ; The Cup ; 
The Falcon z v. — Locksley Hall , sixty 
Years after ; The Promise of May ; Tiresias 
and other Poems z v. — A Memoir. By 
His Son (with Portrait) 4 v. 

Testament, the New: vide New. 
Thackeray, William Make- 
peace, f 1863. 

Vanity Fair 3 V. — Pendennis 3 v. — 
Miscellanies 8 v. — Henry Esmond 2 v. — 
The English Humourists of the Eighteenth 
Century z v. — The Newcomes 4 V. — The 
Virginians 4 V. — The Four Georges ; 
Lo vel the Widower z v. — The Adventures 
of Philip 2 v. — Denis Diival z v. — 
Roundabout Papers 2 v. — Catherine 
z v. —The Irish Sketch Book 2 v. — The 
Paris Sketch Book (with Portrait) 2 v. 

Thackeray, Miss (Lady Ritchie). 
The Story of Elizabeth i v. — The Village 
on the Cliff z v. — Old Kensington 2 v. — 
Bluebeard's Keys, and other Stories z v. —> 
Five Old Friends z v. — Miss Angel z v. — 
Out of the World, and other Tales z v. — 
FulhamLawn, andother Tales zv. — From 
an Island. A Story and some Essays z v. — 
Da Capo, and other Tales z v. — Madame 
de S&vigne; From a Stage Box; Miss 
Williamson's Divagations z v. — A Book 
of Sibyls z V, — Mrs. Dymond z n , — 
Chapters itom ^otsv^'^e.Taovci -v h % 
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Thomas a Kempis: v. Kempis. 

Thomas, A. (Mrs. Pender Cudlip). 
Denis Donne 2 v. — On Guard 2 ▼» — 
Walter Goring^ 2 v. — Played Out 2 v. — 
Called to Account 2 v. — Only Herself 
2 V. — A Narrow Escape 2 ▼. 

Thomson, James, f 1748. 
Poetical Works (with Portrait) x ▼. 

"Thoth," Author of. 
Thoth I V. 

Thurston, E. Temple. 
The Greatest Wish in the World x v. — 
Mirage x v. — The City of Beautiful Non- 
sense X v.— The Garden of Resurrection x ▼. 

"Tim," Author of. 
Tim I V. 

Trafford, F. G.: v. Mrs. Riddell. 

Trevelyan, George Otto. 

The Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay 
(with Portrait) 4 V. — Selections from the 
Writings of Lord Macaulay 2 ▼. — The 
American Revolution (with a Map) 2 v. 

Trois-Etoiles: vide Grenville. 

TroUope, Anthony, f 1882. 
Doctor Thome 2 v. — The Bertrams 

2 ▼. — The Warden x v. — Barchester 
Towers 2 v. — Castle Richmond 2 v. — The 
West Indies x ▼. — Framley Parsonage 2 v. 

— North America 3 V. — Orley Farm 3 v. 

— Rachel Ray 2 v. — The Small House 
at Allington 3 v. — Can you forgive her? 

3 V. — The Belton Estate 2 v. — Nina 
Balatka x v. — The Last Chronicle of 
Barset 3 v. — The Claverings 2 v. — Phineas 
Finn 3 v. — He knew he was right 3 V. — 
The Vicar of Bullhampton 2 v. — Sir Harry 
Hotspur of Humblethwaite x v. — Ralph 
the Heir 2 v. — The Golden Lion of 
Granpere x v. — Australia and New Zea- 
land 3 V. — Lady Anna 2 v. — Harry 
Heathcote of Gangoil x v. — The Way we 
live now 4 V. — The Prime Minister 4 v. — 
The American Senator 3 V. — South Africa 

2 V. — Is He Popenjoy ? 3 v. — An Eye for 
an Eye x v. — John Caldigate 3 V. — Cousin 
Heniy i v. — The Duke's Children 3 V. — 
Dr. Wortle*s School x v. — Ayala's Angel 

3 V. — The Fixed Period x v. — Marion Fay 
2 V. — Kept in the Dark x v. — Frau Froh- 
mann, and other Stories x v. — Alice Dug- 
dale, and other Stories x v. — La Mere 
Bauche, and other Stories it. — The 
Mistletoe Bough, and other Stories i v. — 
An Autobiography x v. — An Old Man's 

Love I V. 



Trollope, T. Adolphus, f 1892. 

The Garstangs of Garstang Ghrange 2 r. 

— A Siren 2 v. 
Trowbridge, W. R. H. 

The Letters of Her Mother to Elizabedi 
X V. — A Giri ol the Multitude x v. — That 
Little Marquis of Brandenburg i v. — A 
Dazzling Reprobate z v. 

Twain, Mark (Samuel L. 

Clemens) (Am.), f 19 10. 
The Adventures of Tom Sawyer i v. — 
The Innocents Abroad ; or, The New 
Pilgrims* Progress 2 v. — A Tramp Abroad 
2 V. — "Roughing it" x v. — The In- 
nocents at Home x v. — The Prince and 
the Pauper 2 v. — The Stolen White 
Elephant, etc. x v. — Life on the Mis- 
sissippi 2 V. -^ Sketches (with Portrait) 
IV. — Huckleberry Finn 2 v. — Selections 
from American Humour x v. — A Yankee 
at the Court of King Arthur 2 v. — The 
American Qairaant x v. — The £ x 000000 
Bank-Note and other new Stories x v. — 
Tom Sawyer Abroad x v. — Pudd'nhead 
Wilson XV. — Personal Recollections of 
Joan of Arc 2 v. — Tom Sawyer, Detective, 
and other Tales x v. — More Tramps 
Abroad 2 v. — The Man that corrupted 
Hadleyburg, etc. 2 v. — A Double-Bar- 
relled Detective Stozy, etc. z v. — The 
$^0,000 Bequest, and Other Stories x v. — 
Christian Science x ▼. — Captain Storm- 
field's Visit to Heaven & Is Shakespeare 
Dead? i v. 

"Two Cosmos, the," Author of. 
The Two Cosmos x v. 

Vachell, Horace Annesley. 

Brothers 2 v. — The Face of Clay i v. — 
Her Son X V. — The Hill i v. — The Waters 
of Jordan i v. — An Impending Sword i v. 

— The Paladin x v. — John Vemey i v. 
"Venus and Cupid," Author of. 

Venus and Cupid x ▼. 

"V4ra," Author of. 
Vfcra XT. — The HStel du Petit St 
Jean i v. — Blue Roses 2 v. — Within 
Sound of the Sea 2 v. — The Maritime 
Alps and their Seaboard 2 ▼. — Ninette i v. 

Victoria R I. 

Leaves from the Journal of our Life in 
the Highlands from 1848 to x86x x v. — 
More Leaves, etc. from 1862 to 1882 x v. 

"Virginia," Author of. 
Virginia x v. 

Vizetelly, Ernest Alfred. 

\ 'WW.Vv ZoVaL Itv England i v. 
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Walford, L. B. 

Mr. Smith 2 v. — Pauline 2 v. — Cousins 
2 V. — Troublesome Daughters 2 v. — 
Leddy Marget z ▼. 

Wallace, D. Mackenzie. 

Russia 3 V. 

Wallace, Lew. (Am.), -j- 1905. 
Ben-Hur 2 ▼. 

Warburton, Eliot, f 1852. 
The Crescent and the Cross 2 v. — 
Darien 2 ▼. 

Ward, Mrs. Humphry. 
Robert Elsmere 3 V. — David Grrieve 
3v. — MissBretherton i v. — Marcella 3 v. 
]Bessie Costrell x v. — Sir George Tressady 
2 T. — Helbeck of Bannisdale 2 v. — 
£leanor 2 v. — Lady Rose's Daughter 2 v. 

— The Marriage of William Ashe 2 v. — 
Fen wick's Career 2 v. — Diana Mallory 2 v. 

— Daphne ; or, '^Marriage i la Mode" i v. 

— Canadian Bom x^v. — The Case of 
Richard Meynell 2 v. 

Warner, Susan z/i'^: WetherelL 
Warren, Samuel, f 1877. 

Diary of a late Physician 2 v. — Ten 
Thousand a- Year 3 V. — Now and Then 
XV. — The Lily and the Bee x v. 

''Waterdsde Neighbours, the," 
Author of: v. Justin McCarthy. 
Watts-Dunton, Theodore. 

Aylwin 2 v. 

Wells, H. G. 
The Stolen Bacillus, etc. x v. — The War 
of the Worlds i v. — The Invisible Man x v. 

— The Time Machine, and The Island of 
Doctor Moreau x v. — When the Sleeper 
Wakes x v. — Tales of Space and Time x v. 

— The Plattner Story, and Others x v. — 
Love and Mr. Lewisham x ▼. — TheWheels 
of Chance x v. — Anticipations x v. — The 
First Men in the Moon x v. — The Sea Lady 
X V. — Mankind in the Making 2 v. — ^Twelve 
Stories and a Dream x v. — The Food of 
the Grods x v. — A Modem Utopia x v. — 
Kipps 2 V. — In the Days of the Comet x v. — 
The Future in America x v. — New Worlds 
for Old IV. — The War in the Air x v. — 
Tono-Bung^y 2 v. — First and Last Things 
XV. — The New Machiavelli 2 v. 

Westbury, Hugh. Acte 2 v. 

Wetherell, Elizabeth (Susan 

Warner) (Am.), f 1885. 

The wide, wide World x v. — Queechy 

2 v. — The Hills of the Shatomuc 2v. — 

Say and Seal 2 v. — The Old Helmet 2 v. 



Weyman, Stanley J. 
The House of the Wolf x v. — The Story 
of Francis Cludde 2 v. — A Gentleman of 
France 2 v. — The Man in Black x v. — 
Under the Red Robe x v. — My Lady 
Rotha 2 V. — From the Memoirs of a Minis- 
ter of France x v. — The Red Cockade 2 v. 

— Shrewsbury 2 v. — The Castle Inn 2 v. 

— Sophia 2 V. — Coimt Hannibal 2 v. — In 
Kings' Byways x v. — The Long Night 2 v. 
— The Abb^ of Vlaye 2 v. — Starvecrow 
Farm 2 v. — Chippinge 2 v. — Laid up in 
Lavender x v. 

Wharton, Edith (Am.). 
The House of Mirth 2 v. — The Fruit of 
the Tree 2 v. 

"Whim, a," Author of. 
A Whim, and its Consequences i v. 

Whitby, Beatrice. 
The Awakening of Mary Fenwick 2 v. — 
In the Suntime of her Youth 2 v. 

White, Percy. 
Mr. Bailey-Martin iv.-TheWestEnd2v. 
— The New Christians x v. — Park Lane 2 v. 
— The Countess and The King's Diary z v. 

— The Triumph of Mrs. St. George 2 v. — 
A Millionaire's Daughter x v. — A Pas- 
sionate Pilgrim XV. — The System 2 v. — 
The Patient Man x v. — Mr. John Strood 
IV. — The Eight Guests 2 v. — Mr. Strudge 
XV. — Love and the Poor Suitor x v. — 
The House of Intrigue x v. — Love and the 
Wise Men x v. — An Averted Marriage x v. 
—The Lost Halo i v.— The Broken Phial x v. 

White, Walter. 
Holidays in Tyrol i v. 

Whiteing, Richard. 
The Island ; or. An Adventure of a Per- 
son of Quality x v. — No . 5 John Street x v. 
—The Life of Paris x v.— The YellowVan x v. 

— Ring in the New x v. ■— All Moonshine 
XV. — Little People x v. 

Whitman, Sidney. 
Imperial Germany x v. — The Realm of the 
Habsburgs x v. — Teuton Studies x v. — 
Reminiscences of the King of Roumania 
X V. — Conversations with Prince Bismarck 
XV. — Life of the Emperor Frederick 2 v. 

"Who Breaks— Pays," Author 

of: vide Mrs. Jenkin. 
Whyte Melville, George J.: 

vide Melville. 
Wiggin, Kate Douglas (Am.). 

Timothy's Quest x v. — A Ca*J\ftAx-s5». 
Courtship, a.u^ "^fcu^o"^^^ ^xvs^^^a. ^^-v- 
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periences it. — Penelope's Irish Experi- 
ences z V. — Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm 
IV. — Rose o* the River i v. — New Chro- 
nicles of Rebecca x v. — The Old Peabody 
Pew, and Susanna and Sue x v. — Mother 
Carey x v. 

K.D. Wiggin, M. ft J. FindUter, ft 
Allan McAulay. 
The AfiFair at the Inn z v. — Robinetta x v. 

Wilde, Oscar, f 1900. 

The Picture of Dorian Gray x v. — De Pro- 
fundis and The Ballad of Reading Gaol 
IV. — A House of Pomegranates i v. — 
I<ord Arthur Savile's Crime, and Other 
Prose Pieces x v. — Lady Windermere's Fan 
XV. — An Ideal Husband x v. — Salome x ▼. 

— The Happy Prince, and Other Tales z v. 

— A Woman of No Importance i v. — The 
Importance of Being Earnest x v. — Poems 

Wilkins, Mary E. (Am.). L^ v. 

Pembroke x v. — Madelon i v. — Jerome 
2 V. — Silence, and other Stories x v. — ^ 
The Love of Parson Lord, etc. z v. 

WUliamson, C N. & A. M. (Am.). 
The Lightning Conductor x v. — Lady Betty 
across ^e Water x v.— The Motor Maid x v. 

— Lord Loveland discovers America x v. 

— The Golden Silence 2 v. 

Wills, a J., vide F. C Philips. 
Winter, Mrs. J. S. 

Regimental Legends i v. 

Wood, C : vide " Buried Alone." 

Wood, H. F. 
The Passenger from Scotland Yard x v. 

Wood, Mrs. Henry (Johnny 
Ludlow), t 1887. 

East Lynne 3 V. — The Channings 2 v. — 
Mrs. Halliburton's Troubles 2 v. — 
Vemer's Pride3 v, — The Shadow of Ash- 
lydyat 3 V. — 'Hrevlyn Hold 2 v. — Lord 
Oakbum*s Daughters 2 v. — Oswald Cray 
2 V. — Mildred Arkell 2 v. — St. Martin's 
Eve 2 V. — Elster's Folly 2 v. — Lady Ade- 
laide's Oath 2 V. — Orville Collie x v. — 
A Life's Secret i v. — The Red Court Farm 
2 V. — Anne Hereford 2 v. — Roland 
Yorke 2 v. — George Canterbury's Will 
2 V. — Bessy Rane 2 v. — Dene Hollow 
2v. — The Foggy Night at OfFord; Martyn 
Ware's Temptation; The Night -Walk 
over the Mill Stream x v. — Within the 
Maze 2 V. — The Master of Greylands 2 v. 

— Johnny Ludlow 2 v. — Told in the 
Twilight 2 V. — Adam Grainger i v. — 
Edina 2 v. — Pomeroy Abbey 2 v. — Court 

Netberleigh 2 v, — (The followmg by 
Johnny Ludlow) : Lost in the Post , and 
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Other Tales x ▼.— ATale of Sin, and Other 
Tales XV. — Anne, suad Other Tales x v. — 
The Mystery of Jessy Page, etc. x v. — 
Helen Whitney's Wedding, etc. i v.— The 
Story of Doro^y Grape, etc. z v. 

Woodro£fe, Daniel. 
TangledTrinities xv.— TheBeanty-Shop iv. 

Woods, Margaret L. 
A Village Tragedy x v. ~ The Vaga- 
bonds XV. — Sons of the Sword 2 v. — "nie 
Invader x v. 

Wordsworth, William, f 1850. 
Select Poetical Works 2 v. 

Wraxall, Lascelles, f 1865. 
Wild Oats X v. 

Yates, Edmund, j- 1894. 
Land at Last 2 v. — Broken to Harness 2 v. 

— The Forlorn Hope 2 v. — Black Sheep 
2 v. — The Rock Ahead 2 v. — Wrecked 
in Port 2 V. — Dr. Wainwright's Patient 
2 V. — Nobody's Fortune 2 v. — Caistaway 
2 V. — A Waiting Race 2 v. — The yellow 
Flag 2 V. — The Impending Sword 2 v.— 
Two, by Tricks x v. — A Silent Witness 
2 V. — Recollections and Experiences 2 v. 

Yeats: vide Levett-Yeats. 

Yonge, Charlotte M., j* 1901. 
The Heir of Redclyffe 2 v. — Heartsease 
2 V. — The Daisy Chain 2 v. — Dynevor 
Terrace 2 v. — Hopes and Fears 2 v. — 
The Young Step-Mother 2 v. — The Trial 
2 V. — The CleverWoman of the Family 
2 V. — The Dove in the Eagle's Nest 2 ▼. 

— The Danvers Papers ; The Prince and 
the Page x v. — The Chaplet of Pearls 
2 V. — The two Gruardians x v. — TheCaged 
Lion 2 V. — The Pillars of the House 5 t. 

— Lady Hester x v. — My Young Alddes 
2 V. — The Three Brides 2 v. — Woman- 
kind 2 V. — Magnum Bonum 2 v. — Love 
and Life x v. — Unknown to History 2 r. 

— Stray Pearls (with Portrait) 2 v.— The 
Armourer's Prentices 2 v. — The Two 
Sides of the Shield 2 v. — Nuttie's Father 
2 ▼. — Beechcroft at Rockstone 2 v. — 
A Reputed Changeling 2 v. — Two Penni- 
less Princesses x v. — That Stick x v. — 
Grisly Grisell i v. — The Long Vacation 
2 y. — Modem Broods x v. 

"Young Mistley," Author of: 

vide Henry Seton Merriman. 

Zangwill, I. 
Dreamers of the Ghetto 2 v. — Ghetto 
Comedies 2 v. — Ghetto Tragedies 2 v. 

«Z. Z." 



Series for the Young. 

Volumes. Published with Continental Copyright on the same 
'ons as the Collection 0/ English and American Authors, Videp, /. 

— Price 1 M. 60 Pf. or 2 Fr. per Volume. — * 

ker, Lady (Lady Broome). 
About : — IV. 

rlesworth, Maria Louisa, 

1880. 

ring Children x v. 

ik, Mrs. (Miss Mulock), f 1 88 7 . 

!ar I V. — Three Tales for Boys 
Three Tales for Girls i v. 

ik, Georgiana M. (Mrs. May). 
Irix, and her Welcome Tales i v. 

^eworth, Maria, -j- 1849. 
Tales IV. — Popular Tales 2 v. 

'anagh, Bridget & Julia, 
1877. 

»arl Fountain, and other Fairy- 
v. 

[lb, Charies & Mary, -j* 1834 

id 1847. 

om Shakspeare i v. 

nyat, Captain, j- 1848. 

nan Ready i v. 



Marshall, Mrs. Emma, f 1899. 
Rex and Regina i v. 

Montgomery, Florence. 
The Town-Crier; to which is added: 
The Children with the Indian- Rubber 
Ball X T. 

" Ruth and her Friends," Author 

of. 
Rnth and her Friends. A Story for Girls i v. 

Wood, Mrs. Henry, f 1887. 

William AUair i v. 

Yonge, Charlotte M., j 1901. 

Kenneth; or, the Rear- Guard of the 
Grand Army i v. — The Little Duke. 
Ben Sylvester's Word i v. — The 
Stokesley Secret i v. — Countess Kate i v. 
— A Book of Golden Deeds 2 v. — Friars- 
wood Post-Office IV. — Henrietta's Wish 
IV. — Kings of England i v. — The 
Lances of Lynwood ; the Pigeon Pie i v. 
— P's andQ'sx v. — AuntCharlotte'sStories 
of English History i v. — Bye- Words iv. — 
Lads and Lasses of Langley, etc. i v. 



Collection of German Authors. 

umes. Translations from, the German^ published with universal 
pyright. These volumes may he im>ported into any country. 

— Price 1 M. 60 Pf. or 2 Fr. per Volume. — 



srbach, Berthold, -j- 1882. 

Heights, (Second Edition) 3 V. — 
IV, — Spinoza 2 v. 

:rs, Georg, f 1898. 

yptian Princess 2 v. — Uarda 
lomo Sum 2 v. — The Sisters [Die 
tern] 2 v, — Joshua 2 v. — Per 

2 V. 

Lqu6, De la Motte, \ 1843. 

, Sintram, etc. i v. 

iligrath, Ferdinand, f 1876. 

fSecond Edition) i v. 

lach, Wilhelm. 
3ismarck (with Portrait) x v. 



Goethe, W. v., f 1832. 

Faust IV. — Wilhelm Meister's Ap- 
prenticeship 2 V. 

Gutzkow, Karl, f 1878. 

Through Night to Light i v. 

Hackiander, F. W., f 1877. 
Behind the Counter [Handel und 
Wandel] i v. 

HaufF, Wilhelm, f 1827. 
Three Tales i v. 

Heyse, Paul. 

L' Arrabiata, eXx^. i v. — The Dead Lake, 
etc. IV. — Barbarossa, etc. x v. 

Hillem, Wilhelmine von. 

The Vulture Maiden [die Geier-Wa.U.'i\ 
IV, — TUe H.OUX V^ c«vEk& a ^ - 
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Kohn, Salomon. 
Gabriel z v. 

Leasing, G. £., f 1781. 
Nathan the Wise and Emilia Galotti 1 v. 

Lewald, Fanny, f 1889. 
Stella 2 V. 

Marlitt, E., \ 1887. 
The Princess of the Moor [das Haide- 
prinzesschen] 2 v. 

Nathusius, Maria, t 1857. 
Joachim v. Kamem, and Diary of a 
Poor Young Lady i v. 



Reuter, Fritz, f 1874. 

In the Year '13 x v. — An old Story of 
my Farming Days [UtmineStromtidjjT. 

Richter, J. P. Friedrich (Jean 
Paul), t 1825. 
Flower, Fruit and Thorn Pieces 2 v. 

SchefiFel, Victor von, f 1886. 

Ekkehard 2 y. 

Taylor, George. 

Klytia 2 v. 

Zschokke, Heinrich, f 1848. 

The Princess of Brunswick -WoIfeD* 
buttel, etc. i v. 



Students' Series for School, College, and Home. 

Ausgaben 

mit deutschen Anmerkimgen irnd Spedal-WSrterbuchern. 

Br. := Broschiert. Kart. = Elartoniert. 

Bulwer, Edward, Lord Lytton, 
t 1873. 

The Lady of Lyons. Von Dr. Fritz 
Bischoff, Br. »^ 0,50. Kart. Ji 0,60. 



Burnett, Frances Hodgson 

(Am.). 

Little Lord Fauntleroy. Von Dr. Ernst 
Groth, Br. J$ 1,50. Kart. «4(x,6o. — An- 
merkungen und WSrterbuch. Br. Ji 0,40. 
Sara Crewe. Von Bertha Conuell. Br. 
jH 0,50. Elart. Jd 0,60. — Anmerkungen 
und Worterbuch. Br. Ji 0,40. 

Carlyle, Thomas, \ 1881. 
The Reign of Terror (French Revo- 
lution). \ on "Dt, Ludwig Herrig, Br. 
Ji x,oo. Kart. Ji x,xo. 

Craik, Mrs. (Miss Mulock), 

t 1887. 

A Hero. A Tale for Bo3rs. Von Dr. 
Otto Dost, Br. Ji 0,80. Kart. M 0,90. — 
Wdrterbuch. Br. Jd 0,40. 

Dickens, Charles, j- 1870. 

Sketches. First Series. Von Dr. A. 
Hoppe. Br. Jf, x,2o. Kart. jH 1,30. 

Sketches. Second Series. Von Dr. A. 
Hoppe. Br. «4(x,40.Kart.«^x,5o.— Worter- 
buch (First and Second Series). Br. ^1,00. 

A Christmas Carol in Prose. Being 
a Ghost Story of Christmas. Von Dr. 
G. Tanger, Br. Jk i|00. Kail. J^ i,\o. 



Eliot, George (Miss Evans— j 

Mrs. Cross), f 1880. 

The Mill on the Floss. Von Dr. H\ 
Conrad, Br. jH 1,70. Kart. Jd 1,80. 

Ewing,JulianaHoratia,-|- 1885. 

Jackanapes. Von E, Roos. Br. uKo,50< 
Kart. J6 0,60. —Worterbuch. Br. Jio,2oA 

The Brownies ; and The Land of Lostj 
Toys. Von Dr. A. Miiller. Br. M o,6o.j 
Kart. jHoqo, — Worterbuch Br. >| 0,30. 

Timothy^s Shoes; An Idyll of ^ 
Wood ; BenjyinBeastland. Von E. Rmu 
Br. jH 0,70. Kart. jH 0,80. — Worter 
buch. Br. Ji 0,30. 

Franklin, Benjamin (Am^ 

t 1790. 

His Autobiography. Von Dr. Kan 
Feyerabend. I. Teil. Die Tugendjahn 
(1706— X730). Br. «^ 1,00. Kart. >|i,w_ 
II. Teil. Die Mannesjahre (1731 bii 
p7). Mit einer Beigabe: The Wayto 
ealth. Von Dr. Karl Feyerabeni 
Br. Ji x,20. Kart. Ji 1^0. 

Freeman, Edward A. f 1892. 

Three Historical Essays. Von Dr. C 
Balxer. Br. M 0,70. Kart. Ji 0,80. 

Harte, Bret (Am.), •)• 1902. 

Tales of the Argonauts. Von Dr. G- 
\ Tanger. Br. Ji x,40. Kart. Ji i,50- 
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Latest Volumes: 

4220. The Devil and the Deep Sea. By Rhoda Broughton. 

4221. The Osbomes. By E. F. Benson. 

4222. Queen Sheba's Ring. By H. Rider Haggard. 
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